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service: Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma. 
Today, TAMKO?® is the nation’s 


premier independent roofing products 


manufacturer. The company is still privately 


owned and operated by Mr. Craigs family from our 
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corporate headquarters in Joplin. TAMKO is the only 


company that produces a full line of organic, fiberglass, 


— and modifed bitumen products 


for both residential and commercial 
roofing. The flagships of our line 
include Heritage” laminated shingles 
and Awaplan—America’ first, and 


all finest, SBS-modified polyest: 


roll 





MAKING THE 
POR FIFTY YEARS 


roofing material. Our products are sold 
throughout the continental United 


States.and produced in state-of-the-art 





‘plants in Missouri, Kansas, Alabama, ,) . 
Tennessee, Maryland and Texas. “TFry y3* 
Over the past five decades, TAMKO has invested 
heavily in the future of roofing. We have continually 
pushed to make our products the best they can be, and 
we have always stood behind 
them with conviction. This has 
earned TAMKO the respect of 
residential and commercial 


roofing contractors alike. 


We at TAMKO are proud 
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of our reputation. It’s 
the result of hard work 
and unwavering 
commitment to roofing 


contractors and their 





customers. As we look 
to the future, we renew our commitment to the roofing 
industry and to the loyal contractors and customers who 
have helped build our company. 

Together, we'll make the best of roofing for the 


next 50 years. 


TAMKO 


ROOFING PRODUCTS 


See us at NRCA Booth 1301 
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When Less Is More 

We were pleased to contribute to 
“Client Downsizing Boosts Busi- 
ness for Architects” [RECORD, 
September 1993]. However, sev- 
eral points need clarification: 


Office and workspace sizes and 
arrangements: Solutions that 
are less expensive initially may 
grow more costly over time for 
organizations with high churn 
and turnover rates. “Offices 
with sheetrock walls,” Lawrence 
Lander [Houston architect] 
states, are “cheaper” than open- 
office furniture systems. This is 
true only at initial cost, and 
when rapid and frequent 
changes are low client priorities. 
Reconfiguration of ceilings, 
lighting, life safety, and hvac 
systems associated with the re- 
configuration of ‘sheetrock 
wall” offices are costly, difficult 
to change quickly and may com- 
promise the quality of systems 
over time. Business and em- 
ployee disruption, systems 
interruption, construction waste, 
and debris in the workplace dur- 
ing facility and organization 
changes are factors to weigh 
when developing appropriate 
workplace standards. 


Privacy, and the “there goes pri- 
vacy”’ comment, must be 
considered in the specific context 
of the work activities. Is com- 
plete privacy, with no on-lookers 
and a closed door, required for 
one-on-one or small group meet- 
ings? Most often it is not; 
observe the productive meet- 
ings, confidential matters, and 
negotiatio hich take place in 


crowded restaurants. 
Work-at-home: An evolving 
york pattern whic! juires ob- 
tion and study he 
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modate tasks which require little 
supervision or collaboration 
when technology links allow ac- 
cess to resources in the office. 
These arrangements can benefit 
both the employer and the em- 
ployee by offering, for example, 
flexible working schedules, 
opportunity for more time with 
family, and reduced commuting 
time and expenses. Under the 
heading “Chucking Offices,” 

Mr. Hoyt implies that this ar- 
rangement permits companies to 
eliminate or reassign the space 
occupied by work-at-home em- 
ployees. While this is possible, 
and may be advisable in certain 
offices, the broader issue passed 
by without exploration: working 
at home is convenient because 
current offices are poor places to 
get anything accomplished. 
Work-at-home may be more a 
symptom of a dysfunctional of- 
fice environment than a solution 
to reduce company overhead. 
Shifting the space burden to em- 
ployee residences (or customers’ 
spaces) is shortsighted if only to 
lower expenses. These actions 
are most effective when support- 
ing customer sales, service and 
satisfaction. Let the focus re- 
main on providing functional, 
flexible, and productive work- 
places that benefit both 
employer and employee. 


Responsible design solutions 
must solve problems, not avoid 
them or create new ones. 
Joseph T. Connell 

Associate Design Manager 
The Environments Group 
Chicago 


Academic Tift 

I was surprised to find a review 
of my book, Scogin, Elam, and 
Bray: Critical Architecture/ 
Architectural Criticism 
(Rizzoli, 1992) in your September 
issue (page 50). But I was not 
Continued on page 18 


Through February 13 

From Mars to Main Street: 
America Designs, 1965-1990. 
National Building Museum, 
Washington, D. C., 202/272-2448. 
February 20-April 3 

Pedro E. Guerrero’s portraits of 
Frank Lloyd Wright are on dis- 
play in the Lobby Gallery of the 
Deutsche Bank Headquarters, 
31 W. 52nd St., New York City. 
Through February 24 

Vienna Architecture and Vienna, 
Urban Space at the Chicago Ath- 
enaeum. Call 312/280-0131. 
February 22-26 

Making Cities Livable. Urban re- 
use, and other topics. San 
Francisco. Fax: 408/624-5126. 
February 26 

The Future of the American 
City. Yale Law School, New Ha- 
ven. Urban revitalization. Call 
203/772-2788. 

March 5-10 

Northern Construction. Anchor- 
age, Alaska. Representatives 
from the construction industry 
will discuss the constraints of 
and innovations of building in 
northern and/or remote regions. 
Call 907/343-4314. 

March 18-20 

The first Virginia Design Forum 
will be held at The Homestead in 
Hot Springs, Va. Call 804/ 
644-3041. 

March 23-25 

WestWeek 94 at the Pacific 
Design Center, L. A. Call 310/ 
657-0800. 

Competitions 

e Ceramic Tile design compe- 
tition offers cash awards in four 
categories. Entry deadline: 
March 15. Tile Promotion Board, 
407/743-3150. 

e HYLAR awards outstanding 
use of PVDF finish steel or alu- 
minum cladding, roofing and 
panels. Deadline: March 31, 1994. 
Write P. O. Box 5643, Brussels, 
or fax 32-2-660-58-72. 

¢ American Institute of 
Continued on page 18 
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A coat of 


many colors 


When your design calls for bright, 
clean colors, metallic finishes, re- 
flective surfaces or the look of real 
stone, ALPOLIC® aluminum com- 
posite materials present a universe 
of choices. ALPOLIC’s remarkable 
new fluoropolymer coating pro- 
vides 2 rich palette of brilliant col- 
ors, a broad spectrum of gloss 
levels, and economical small quan- 


tities of custom colors never before 
possible with PVDF finishes. 
Expanding the design possibili- 


ties of mirror-type surfaces, 
ALPOLIC’s unique A-LOOK series 
offers a bendable, unbreakable, 
lightweight panel available in a 
broad array of colors, etched 


patterns, tambours and grids. 

The Stone Series combines the 
rich textures of granite and marble 
with ALPOLIC’s lightness, durabil- 
ity and ease of fabrication for less 
than half the cost of real stone. 

With the design freedom of solid 
sheet panels and the cost advan- 
tages and strength-to-weight 


characteristics of laminated sys- 
tems, ALPOLIC offers you 





unlimited creative opportunities. 
Face your design potential. For 
more information, call the ALPOLIC 
Hot Line, 800-422-7279. 


Mitsubishi Kasei America Inc 
1214 Progiessive Drive, Suite 101 
Chesapeake, VA 23320 
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Can there be any doubt that 
the hand has a mind of its 
own? 


Watch a baby explore the 
world, her fingers thoughtfully 
defining every new object. 


Or an old man on Crete, talking 


; 
| 


F1ole]0) am atom cr-l lalla Vall om tale) 
worry beads in his hand 
meditate on the circularity of 
time. Or a visitor to the Vietnam 
Memorial, verifying the name 
of the fallen comrade with the 


tracing of a fingertip. 


The hand may not be quicker 
than the eye, aS magicians 
Claim, but in a fundamental way 
it is more believable. The hand 
comprehends in a way that we 
AUT) WLA\c1 Ame )0 lame) alc @mESTolalsers 
seem too gullible. Thus, life is 


best understood at first hand 


At Forms + Surfaces, we 
keep the hand very much in 
mind while we decide what 
the emotions should feel. The 
connoisseurship of those who 
let their fingers do the thinking is 
our guiding concern; our credo, 


If it feels right, it probably is." 
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Preservation of artifacts like 
the huge Duquesne Works, 
near Pittsburgh, is among the 
challenges of a new, regional 
form of historic preservation. 
Page 24. 


Building Types Study 714 
Laboratories 

Marine science, pharmaceutical, 
and plant genetics research lab- 
oratories are covered. 


¢ Two new buildings by Charles 

Moore with collaborators. 

¢ Fumihiko Maki’s Center for the 
. Arts, San Francisco. 

eA Queens, N. Y., police station 

by Perkins Eastman. 

e The Architecture Institute in 

Rotterdam by Jo Coenen. 

© The Profession includes an in- 

depth look at architectural 

salaries. 


© Timothy Hursley 
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WHY YOU 

SHOULD BE SURE | | 
OF THE FINISH i iy 
EVEN BEFORE 


eel ae LONG BEFORE PEN HITS PAPER, YOU KNOW WHAT IT LOOKS 
LIKE. EVERY ROOM. EVERY ANGLE. EVERY DETAIL. AND 

YOUR VISION WILL NOT BE COMPROMISED. WHICH IS WHY YOU SHOULD HAVE SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS ALONG FROM THE VERY START. OUR ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANTS AND COR- 
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On The Urban Front: 
A Look at the Bright Side 


A note of despair has crept into the national dialog over the future of America’s 
inner cities. Cassandras are looking at a record dating back to the gory days of 
urban renewal, when planners and politicians strode through our older cities with a 
meat cleaver and supplanted the existing fabric with a daunting mix of new high- 
ways, office buildings, apartment towers, and parking structures of such gross taste 
and invasive presence that, a generation later, they had to be knocked down or retro- 
fitted to accommodate a more demanding, discriminating American temper. 


As time went on, new approaches were tried. The War on Poverty of the 1960s and 
the Model Cities program both sought to strengthen urban neighborhoods, often 
repositories of attractive but deteriorated buildings, through economic development. 
Then came the Community Development Block Grants (CDBG), which were sup- 
posed to cut through the federal bureaucracy and get the money back to the 
neighborhoods to use as they saw fit. Finally, the late 1980s and early 1990s intro- 
duced the concept of Enterprise Zones, intended to create jobs through federal tax 
breaks. This plan never made it into law, but has been tested at some state and local 
levels, with mixed results. 


These programs, mainly tied to tax incentives, were attractive to politicians because 
they had voter appeal, and to the philanthropic establishment, which felt genuinely 
that a solution lay in the neighborhoods. But they were consistently hamstrung by 
the basic fact of major population movements out of those very neighborhoods: fami- 
lies that had made it moved out, to be replaced by new poor from other parts of the 
country and lately through massive immigration from Asia, Mexico and the 
Caribbean. Tax incentives could accomplish only so much, and purposes such as edu- 
cation, essential to employedness, had to come through other channels. 


So it seems as though few of the programs achieved their stated purposes. Crime 
rose, and the best efforts to design livable community environments foundered on 
the rock of unemployment. In an article in Metropolis, long-time former 

New Haven mayor Richard Lee, an early champion of city revival, who had devoted 
his career to the task, reflects sadly as he drives through his city how few of the 
renewed neighborhoods had achieved lasting prosperity. 


But the chapter isn’t closed. Good did come out of the millions of hours of time and 
billions of dollars committed to the gargantuan task of preserving the texture of our 
urban fabric. Hundreds of urban neighborhoods were preserved for moderate- 
income families. Some neighborhoods flourished through gentrification, albeit at a 
price. Preservation and renovation have moved from the occupation of a cultural 
elite to a bread-and-butter philosophy of finding solid, often modest, infrastructure- 
rich but out of date buildings and converting them to healthy, viable new uses (see 
this month’s Building Types Study, pages 85-127). Just as important is a change-of- 
heart that renovation is a city-only kind of notion. In suburban neighborhoods too, 
impact of the Seaside concept, however circumscribed its scope, tells us that making 
suburbs livable is a growing item on the nation’s agenda. 


In all of this the architect’s role is critical, especially at the local level. Architects 
cannot alone deal with the social, financial and economic issues, but in focusing on 
the physical design opportunities and on the power to influence the other players, 
they must continue to contend—even for modest successes. Stephen A. Kliment 
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SURE, YOU'VE HEARD OF 
THE FORTUNE 500. 


But Have You HEARD OF 
THE FORTUNATE 308? 


TROCAL thermoplastic single-ply roofing systems 
can be found atop the buildings of 308 of the 500 
most prestigious companies in the United States. 
And for good reason. When it comes to the elite of big busi- 
ness—like Ford, Chrysler, IBM and Target a a 
Stores—quality of the highest degree is not 
only expected, it's demanded. For 20 years, | 
TROCAL has been setting the highest stan- & 
dards in long-lasting, durable, watertight 
roofing performance. 





Superior Single-Ply Systems, Technical Support- 
To Satisfy Corporate America's Roofing Needs. 


We've proven for two decades that the choice of discriminating 
facility users is TROCAL thermoplastic reinforced roofing systems. 
That's because when you choose TROCAL, you get more than our 
specially designed reinforced membranes. As importantly, you get 
proven, cost-effective technical expertise to 
solve all your specific requirements when devel- 
5%) oping mechanically attached, ballasted and 
- adhered roofing specifications. Through 
——= Unequalied in-house technical services, such as 
my CAD detail selection and production, and nation- 
———m Wide field technical support, TROCAL ensures 
that each roofing application meets or exceeds performance expec- 
tations for years to come. Uncompromising quality is our goal. 
And you can guarantee that with a wide range of warranties. 







For the Unfortunate 192- 

There's Still Time. 

At TROCAL, we've proven that there truly is strength in numbers. 
We've installed over two billion square feet of single-ply roofing 
membranes worldwide. And, in the process, we've strengthened 
our reputation as the single source supplier for the single-ply roofing 
industry. To see how TROCAL Roofing Systems has contributed to 
the look of a corporate complex near you, just ask your TROCAL 


representative to show you. 

TROCAL Roofing Systems ee I 
200 Cottontail Lane C a 
Somerset, NJ 08873 TRO AL 
(800) 457-6634 ROOFING SYSTEMS 


"The best value roofing systems— for 20 years" 
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Art Commission Confers Excellence-in-Design Awards 





The Art Commission of the City of New York 
has conferred “Excellence in Design” ar- 
chitecture and landscape architecture awards 
on Scott Mahaffey’s Inwood Hill Urban Ecol- 
ogy Center; Brooklyn Army Terminal 
renovations by Beyer Blinder Belle and Ar- 
thur L. Spaet & Associates; Diffendale & 
Kubec’s restoration of Staten Island’s P. S. 
20 (left) for senior housing; DCI Internation- 
al’s Morrisania Branch Library rehabilitation; 
Hardy Holtzman Pfeiffer’s renovated and ex- 
panded Dance Theater of Harlem School; 
Samuel Karneal Thomas’s Brizzi Playground 
reconstruction; Striver’s Center streetscape 
reconstruction and site improvements by 
Johansson and Walcavage, and Daniel Frank- 
furt; and a special recognition award for 
sidewalk newsstands by Benjamin Thompson 
& Associates, Frances Halsband and Patsy 
Norvell, and James Garretson Architects. = 


International Symposium Charges Architects to Embrace 


Ecology Through Technology 


Some 800 architects, engineers, contractors, 
consultants, and construction-industry offi- 
cials from around the world celebrated 
innovative technology in architecture at 
Quaternario 93, a symposium/awards pro- 
gram sponsored by Italian curtain-wall 
specialty contractor Permasteelisa Group and 
French cladding manufacturer Structal Eu- 
rope. The International Award for Innovative 
Technology in Architecture (IAITA) went to 
Nicholas Grimshaw & Partners for Waterloo 
International Terminal, London (left); Maki 
and Associates for the Nippon Convention 
Center, Tokyo; Behnisch & Partners for the 
German Federal Parliament Building, Bonn; 
Forbes & Fitzhardinge for the CRA Ad- 
vanced Technical Development Complex, 
Victoria, Australia; and Valode et Pistre & 
Associés for the L’Oréal Factory outside 
Paris. Tay Kheng Soon, partner in the Singa- 





Photo courtesy of Quaternario Foundation 


pore firm of Akitek Tenggara II, called for “a 
new design culture based on ecological 
responsibility” using the latest technology. 
He illustrated his talk with drawings from a 
conceptual project called Tropical City, in 
which a team of Singapore architects ex- 
plored ways to link ecology, architecture, and 
urban planning. Richard Rogers noted that 
buildings consume nearly 50 percent of all 
the energy used in the world, twice as much 
as transportation systems. In the future, he 
expects the skins of buildings will respond to 
environmental changes in much the same 
way as the skins of animals do, making build- 
ings more efficient users of energy. Asked 
why no North American won an IAITA this 
year, Rogers, an [AITA juror, said, “Perhaps 
it is due to the clients and the economics in 
America, which don’t allow the same kind of 
innovative approach to technology.” C. A. P. 
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jewel-Box Addition, New Circulation Routes—and More to 
Come—for State’s Only Law School 


The first phase of Elkus/Manfredi’s renova- 
tion and expansion of New Hampshire’s only 
law school, the Franklin Law Center, which 
specializes in the study of intellectual prop- 
erties, includes a new curved copper-clad 
15,000-sq-ft addition containing lecture hall, 
cafeteria, lounge, three classrooms, two 
seminar rooms, and a glassed-in atrium en- 
try (not shown; the rear elevation, left, is the 
view from neighboring residences). “We 
studied all kinds of ways to preserve the cop- 
per color,” says David Manfredi, “but 
became convinced it should weather.” The 
first phase also involves a reconfigured 
circulation route between the existing 
building and the new entrance. Work to 
come will tackle 64,000-sq-ft of 

renovations in the older building, which had 
never been intended to serve as an educa- 
tional facility. = 





Arts Center in Down to the Sea in Redwood and Glass 
1920s Variety Hall 


The geophysics and planetary physics staff 
at the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
was so enamored of its 1963 Lloyd Ruocco 
building that it selected Frederick Liebhardt, 
then of Liebhardt and Botton and a former 
apprentice to Ruocco and Frank Lloyd 
Wright, to design its new laboratory across 
the road in La Jolla. The multi-level complex, 
which features exposed redwood post-and- 
beam framing, flat roofs, full-height sliding 
windows in all east- and west-facing offices, 
and glass elevator shafts, opens up previ- 
ously restricted ocean vistas. Resembling a 
well-bred vacation resort, it travels a 40-ft 
change of elevation, using circulation routes 
composed of open stairs, decks, and patios 
for convenient access between the pier level 
of the campus and the original hillside lab- 
oratories east of La Jolla Shores Drive. 
Robert Botton, who formed Robert Botton 
and Associates after Liebhardt’s 


ign spearheaded by retirement, handled user-group contacts af- 
hnology has ter the conceptual design, detailed project 
rt’s Capitol programming, project management, and 
nter with an detailing. But, he says, “There is no ques- 
ul upgrade, tion: this is clearly a Fred Liebhardt 





\rchitects. m building.” = 
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Briefs 


Quitting Time 

Claiming he “strongly disagrees ethically and 
morally,” Oswald Mathias Ungers has pulled 
out of Renzo Piano’s Daimler-Benz project in 
Berlin’s Potsdamer Platz [RECORD, Novem- 
ber 1992, page 23]. Ungers calls his senior 
housing site on a narrow traffic-heavy route 
“frresponsible,” and pans an enclosed shop- 
ping street he says will close at 7 p.m., 
shutting off Berlin’s famed street life. He 
blames investor pressure for breaking with 
Berlin’s “house-street-block-plaza” layout. 
Alternative School 

Stanley Tigerman and Eva Maddox’s 
Archeworks Design Laboratory, an educa- 
tion and retraining facility with an admitted 
social agenda of improving society through 
work on projects that resist conventional 
market solutions, opens in Chicago in Sep- 
tember. Archeworks will use R&D teams on 
projects initiated by community groups, 
commerce, government, and through compe- 
titions, and work toward satisfying 
NCARB/NCIDQ internship requirements. 
Semester tuition is $3,500. Applications, from 
students and professionals in transition, are 
due March 2; fax 312/644-3750. 

Winners 

Society of American Registered Architects 
Gold Ribbons have been awarded to 
Bermello, Ajamil for Miami’s Riverside 
School; Carlson Associates for the Charles 
Schwab center in Phoenix; and Zivkovic As- 
sociates for the St. Mark’s Bookstore 
interior in New York City. 

Memorial 
-Moore/ Andersson is starting a fund to main- 
tain the home of the late Charles W. Moore 
as a memorial and lodging for young archi- 
tects working on area projects 512/476-5780. 
Remembered 

Arthur Holden died in Washington, Conn., 
Dec. 18, aged 103. Holden, a principal of sev- 
eral architecture firms since he first went 
into practice in 1920, had focused his long ca- 
reer on two areas of effort—housing, where 
his social, financial, and technical ideas were 
well ahead of their time—and housing fi- 
nance. He had been the subject of a profile 
in RECORD’s centennial issue [July 1991, 
page 174], and at the time attributed his lon- 
gevity to “having something to do that’s 
interesting.” He had gone to his 81st Prince- 
ton reunion in June, and died of no particular 
ailment but old age. S. A. K. 


Move Over, Sears Tower 


John Back photo 





Within the next four years, downtown 
Chongqing will become home to the tallest 
building in the world, a 1,500-ft office and 
hotel tower designed by Haines Lundberg 
Waehler to exceed the Sears Tower by 46 
feet (excluding their antenna masts). Much 
of the design rhythm is expressed in incre- 
ments of eight elements, the number being 
an invitation to prosperity in Chinese nu- 
merology: an eight-story public lobby; nine 
layers of eight-floor office segments punctu- 
ated by eight-story atria; a residential hotel 
with an eight-story lobby and observation 
deck, and, soaring above all that, 24 floors of 
single and duplex hotel units. The predomi- 
nantly glass top section makes a deliberate 
reference to the temple forms that tradition- 
ally crown mountains in Chinese landscape 
paintings. In one of the best zoning stories 
heard in some time, the site carried a re- 
quirement that construction could not be 
under 100 stories (which HLW topped by an- 
other 14). Chongqing, with a metropolitan 
population of 12 million, is the capital of 
Sichuan Province, where the government 
plans to build the largest hydroelectric 
project in the world. = 
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Church Provides Sanctuary for Nature 





The Duo Dickinson design for Christ Lu- 
theran Church in Southwick uses the site’s 
existing slope to launch upward a projecting 
mass to remarkable views. The worship 
space, with a 450-seat main area and a 450- 
seat balcony, will focus on a most 
untraditional sanctuary: instead of an altar, 
there’s an interior rock berm and tree cluster 
representing the Garden of Gethsemane and 
giving rise to a stream of water that will cas- 


cade down a side aisle for the length of the 
church. An 18-foot cross will hang in the apex 
of the progressively ascending roof. The en- 
try will form a natural amphitheater for 


outdoor services, festivals, and perfor- 
mances. Plans include renovation of the 
existing church and construction of a multi- 
media “Magic Chape!”’ for children. Con- 
struction, to begin in 1998, is expected to cul- 
minate in Easter services in the year 2000. = 
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From the innovator in thru-floor electrification there’s 
now a Furniture Feed that transforms the others into 
discards of history. 

One glance at the Raceway RC-900-FF “Station Mas- 
ter’ tells you this is something different. The unobtru- 
sive low silhouette disguises the largest capacity of any 
Furniture/Partition Feed fitting; ten #12 power, five 
4 pair communication and five IBM class II data cables. 

‘ith a total of 0.1014 square inches of copper tested in 

gle fitting, the Raceway “Station Master” far ex- 
he present UL limitations of any of the others. 
INC 
lush design contains impressive 
bulous form. Its omnidirectional 
y as Six Opportunities for a 
nsion. It meets the demand 
d data and communi- 
permit more than one 


cations by | I ne Tirst t& 


Mfg. |.B.£.W. U.L. Classified and Listed Pat. Pending 








flexible conduit connec- 
tion. Each facet permits 
interchangeable “drop-in” 
power plates or communica- 
tions grommets. Disciplines are 
isolated as needed or the entire 
fitting can be dedicated. 
The RC-900-FF “Station Master” is a true 
departure from the past, both esthetically and function- 
ally. So, give those workstations an energizing ‘Power 
Lunch”. For further information, contact Raceway 
Components, Inc. 208 19th Avenue, Paterson, N.J. 


07504 (201) 279-1116. 
) 
RACEWAY fs 


COMPONENTS, INC. 7™™*" 
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“NOW THE OUTSIDE 
MAY COME INSIDE, 
AND THE INSIDE 
MAY, AND DOES, 





fo OUTSIDE. 


PFEIFFER CHAPEL, FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, LAKELAND, Fl. 1938-41] 


THEY ARE OF EACH OTHER” 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


IN HONOR OF THE POWER OF ARCHITECTURE 
TO ENHANCE OUR LIVES, ANDERSEN VW/INDOWS 
IS PLEASED TO SPONSOR 


Foe AS Nick L Ly, D WoR EG Hat 
A R @ H | T E C fF 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


IN’ BE wy ao” RK 
FEBRUARY 20 — May 10 





| 9 9 4 


PS i Dk Ae”? ONS 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: ARCHITECT WAS ORGANIZED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERN Art, NEW YORK, IN COOPERATION WITH THE FRANK LLOYD VWWRIGHT FOUNDATION, SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA 
THE EXHIBITION IS MADE POSSIBLE BY ANDERSEN VWVINDOWS, INC., AND BY GENEROUS GRANTS FROM THE DAVID H. COGAN FOUNDATION AND THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE HUMANITIES 
RED SQUARE IS A TRADEMARK OF THE FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT FOUNDATION. USED WITH THEIR PERMISSION. 4308 CopyriGHT © ANDERSEN CORPORATION 1994. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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By Roger Kimball 

Museum exhibitions of architecture are al- 
ways curiously abstract affairs. How could 
it be otherwise? The main event—the build- 
ings themselves—can be present only by 
evocation: in photographs, models, and de- 
scriptive essays. In some ways, it’s like 
going to an exhibition of restaurants where 
instead of food one is presented with a series 
of carefully mounted menus, photographs of 
some delicious soles farcies, and the detailed 
accounts of gourmets recalling the great 
and disastrous meals of their youth. All very 
interesting and appetite-whetting, no doubt. 
But what time will lunch be served? 


Exhibitions of architecture often inspire a 
similar impatience, leaving one to ask: 
where’s the beef? Fortunately, this impa- 
tience is not the whole story. Indeed, some 
exhibitions of architecture can be positively 
transformative. 


One thinks of the International Style show 
that Philip Johnson and Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock mounted at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in 1932. That exhibition introduced 
an American audience—potential clients as 
well as architects—both to novel architec- 
tural forms and a whole new way of looking 
at the tasks of architecture. Its effect was to 





revolutionize architectural practice in the 
country and, indeed, around the world. 


Of course, precious few exhibitions of ar- 
chitecture can have the seismic effect on the 
built environment that, at least indirectly, 
the Johnson-Hitchcock survey of Interna- 
tional Style architecture did. This is a 
function not only of the potency of the avail- 
able exhibitions but also of the 
propitiousness of the times. Only certain mo- 
ments are ripe for such transformative 
intervention 


enty of exhibitions have helped change 


emporary thinking about 
ir Drexler’s exhibition of 
ure at MoMA in the 


Le al Lo pa e 


nodernis! 
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© Pedro E. Guerrero/MoMA 


Frank Lloyd Wright in 1953 standing between models of the Herbert F: Johnson House 
(“Wingspread”) and the Call Building project, which was designed for San Francisco. 


Exhibitions focused on a single figure are 
perhaps less likely to have so conspicuous an 
influence, especially at a moment when 
there is little new building. But one can hope 
that the Museum of Modern Art’s huge 
retrospective devoted to the work of Frank 
Lloyd Wright will have its own kind of gal- 
vanizing effect. On view at MoMA from 
February 20 through May 10, “Frank Lloyd 
Wright: Architect” will provide a good over- 
view of Wright’s vast body of work. 
Including hundreds of photographs, models, 
and drawings of some 85 built works and 
over 100 unbuilt projects (out of a total of 
about 1,000), the exhibition, organized by 
Terence Riley, chief curator in MoMA’s de- 
partment of architecture and design, offers 
a comprehensive introduction to the 
Wrightean esthetic. 


There will, however, be few surprises. Most 
of Wright's distinctive achievement is al- 
eady well known. Over the course of his 
7 career (he lived from 1867 to 1959), 
rht worked hard at becoming a celebrity 


and he succeeded grandly. Photographs of 
his signature buildings have been repro- 
duced as widely as his famous slogans about 
the importance of “organic” architecture 
and the like. His innovations have been 
widely copied by other architects. His 
“sources’’—the architecture of Louis Sulli- 
van (with whom he apprenticed in the 1880s), 
Japanese domestic architecture, the English 
Arts and Crafts Movement, Viennese Seces- 
sionist architecture—have been as 
exhaustively documented as Wright’s deni- 
als that he was influenced by anyone or 
anything. (The exception is Sullivan, 
Wright’s Lieber Meister, whose influence 
Wright always generously acknowledged.) 


Nevertheless, superficial familiarity is not 
the same as critical appreciation. And, as is 
often the case, the very familiarity of 
Wright’s works and ideas has had the para- 
doxical effect of making it more difficult to 


grasp their originality. The promis ; and 
often haphazard assimilation of hi has 


entailed a certain dilution. By st 






© Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation/MoMA 


As the Museum of Modern Art opens a major retrospective on 
Frank Lloyd Wright this month, Roger Kimball wonders if there is 
anything new to learn about the master. 


4 ( TC 


CUCLLOYD WIGHT ADCHTILC T 


Rendering of Wright's never-built design for apartment towers behind St. Mark’s church 


LIE ATW VOD 


in lower Manhattan, which influenced the design of the Price Tower in Oklahoma. 


and looking afresh at Wright’s whole career, 
this retrospective promises to help retrieve 
what is lasting in the legacy of America’s 
greatest architect. 


The hefty catalog that accompanies the exhi- 
bition is a testament both to the fertility of 
Wright’s achievement and to some of the 
factors that make its appreciation difficult 
today. The five catalog essays range from 
William Cronon’s thoughtful and informa- 
tive examination of the esthetic and spiritual 
foundations of Wright’s architectural vision 
to a typically hermetic meditation by 
Kenneth Frampton on (ostensibly) Wright 
and technology. 


Unfortunately, the aroma of sycophancy and 
Wright-worship—something that the master 
encouraged in his students and followers— 
hangs heavy over some of the other essays. 
In a profession not distinguished for its mod- 
esty, the Wisconsin-born architect famously 
set a new standard for megalomania. When 
his recently completed Imperial Hotel in 


Tokyo (demolished in 1967) withstood a dev- 
astating earthquake in 1923, Wright 
reportedly went so far as to send himself a 
telegram, ostensibly from Japan, that read: 
HOTEL STANDS UNDAMAGED AS MON- 
UMENT TO YOUR GENIUS HUNDREDS 
OF HOMELESS PROVIDED BY PER- 
FECTLY MAINTAINED SERVICE 
CONGRATULATIONS. 





Paul Rudolph’s Concourse in Singapore 
recalls Wright’s St. Mark’s towers. 


G 
amd 


But of course egotism wasn’t the whole 
story. Wright also set a new standard for 
architectural innovation and inventiveness. 
Few, if any, American architects have been 
as prolific. None has displayed his breath- 
taking originality or scope, his eager use of 
new materials and technologies, his spatial 
bravado. In a career that began in the early 
1890s, he produced hundreds of designs for 
houses, churches, commercial buildings, fur- 
niture (most of which was decidedly not a 
success), monuments, and ornamentation. 


Wright’s work stands in 36 states across the 
country, and includes such landmark struc- 
tures as the Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Museum in New York (completed in 1959 af- 
ter Wright died), the Johnson Wax Building 
in Racine, Wis. (1939), and scores of houses 
from the Winslow House in River Forest, III. 
(1893) and Fallingwater in Bear Run, Pa. 
(1988), to the dozens of “Prairie” houses 
(which occupy suburbs, not prairies), 
“Usonian” houses, and unclassifiable con- 
coctions such as the Hollyhock House, built 


}> in Los Angeles in the 1920s. 


Of course, none of these buildings can be ex- 
perienced fully from photographs or models. 
But when one subtracts first-hand experience 
from a Frank Lloyd Wright building, a lot is 
left behind: a fact that is a measure both of 
Wright’s greatness and limitations as an archi- 
tect. In fact, some of the experience of 
Wright’s architecture is downright unpleas- 
ant. Mundane problems plague his buildings. 
They are too hot or too cold, notoriously diffi- 
cult to service or repair, and on and on. Above 
all, they leak. All this—together with Wright’s 
inveterate habit of going wildly over budget— 
made for strained relations with clients. One 
guesses that Wright’s exchange with Hibbard 
Johnson was atypical only in its brevity: 
“Frank,” Johnson telegrammed Wright in 
exasperation, “we’re just sitting down to 
Thanksgiving dinner and your damned sky- 
light is leaking. What are we to do?” Wright 
cabled back: “Move the table.” 


What made Wright a great architect was not 
engineering or prudence or (despite his high- 
flown talk about capital D-Democracy) civic- 
mindedness, but an extraordinary spatial 
imagination and a knack for siting buildings 
Continued on page 19 
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Letfers 

Continued from page 4 

surprised by the comments of Nancy 
Levinson, who seems to have reacted to, 
rather than reviewed, the monograph. Ap- 
parently antagonized by the word “theory,” 
her points are haphazard. First, she sug- 
gests that the book’s essays are not written 
in “clear English prose” and then—quoting 
me in her very next sentence—she chides me 
for my “disarming matter-of-factness.” Un- 
fortunately, my matter-of-factness did not 
prevent her from taking the quotation (from 
the first paragraph of the first essay) out of 
context and thus misconstruing the very 
premise of the book: contrary to what is im- 
plied in the review, the monograph proposes 
a distinction between “theory” and “criti- 
cism’, the latter being a practice that 
involves practitioners and evades what I 
called ‘the present theory club.” Perhaps 
her presumption that access to a chapter of 
theory requires ‘“‘the linguistic equivalent of 
a secret handshake” dissuaded her from pro- 
ceeding further into the book. 


Admittedly, the monograph’s design, like 

the work of Scogin, Elam and Bray and the 
essays on their work, is intended to be chal- 
lenging, but there is no desire to be obscure 





or to exclude. In fact, the opposite is the 
case. I invite her to read further. 

Mark Linder 

Philadelphia 


Nancy Levinson replies: 

My comment about Mr. Linder’s matter-of- 
factness refers not generally to his prose 
style but specifically to his description of 
contemporary academic theoreticians as 
constituting “the present theory club,” of 
which, he continues, “I am a junior mem- 
ber.” Regarding his distinction between 
theory and criticism, I would like to sug- 
gest, respectfully, that this kind of concern 
with nomenclature and classification ts 
usually far more interesting to academics 
than to practitioners. In any case, I should 
note that the author’s introductory essay, 
discussing this distinction, did not dis- 
courage me from “proceeding further. “ My 
review, or “reaction,” was based upon 
reading the entire book. 


5 minute plots 


ew HP DesignJet 200 
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It’s true. For about the price of the aver- 
age pen plotter, the HP DesignJet 200 
gives you crisp, 300-dpi, D-size plots in 


under five minutes. 


Calendar 

Continued from page 4 

Architecture Students offers cash awards to 
students and interns in its Copper Technol- 
ogy Center Design Competition. Deadline: 
Spring, 1994. Call 202/626-7472. 


¢ The Architectural League of New York an- 
nounces its thirteenth annual Young 
Architects Competition. Participants must 
be not more than ten years out of architec- 
tural school. Deadline for entries is 
February 14, 1994. The Architectural 
League of New York, 457 Madison Avenue, 
New York, NY, 10022. (212) 753-1722. 


¢The American Hardboard Association is 
holding its “Home of the Year’ competition. 
Deadline: February 14, 1994. For submission 
information, call 708/934-8800. 


¢ International ideas competition for the re- 
construction of the Souks of Beirut has been 
launched. First prize is $75,000 U.S. Dead- 
line: February 15, 1994. Fax 212/444-8165 or 
call 212/478-3914. 


e A November 1994 public housing forum to 
be held at the University of Cincinnati is now 
accepting abstracts for papers on this topic. 








Of course, HP’s proven inkjet technology 
means more than just fast plotting. It 
means no more pen-related problems. 
No more skipped lines. No more pen 
clogging. And our smooth, quiet writing 


for inclusion. Deadline: February 15, 1994. 
Contact: School of Architecture, University 
of Cincinnati, 45221-0016. Call 513/556-6743. 
Fax 513/556-3288. 


e The National Institute for Architectural 
Education sponsors an essay contest. Five 
copies of an essay of 800-1,000 words is due 
Feb. 18. Call NIAE 212/924-7000 or fax 
212/366-5836 for topic. 


e A year of study and a two-year academic 
fellowship are to be awarded in a design 
competition being held by the Ove Arup 
Partnership. Deadline: Feb. 28. For more in- 
formation contact “The Peter Rice Prize,” 
18 Fitzroy Street, London W1P 6BQ. 
Phone: 071-465-3553. Fax: 071-465-3666. 


e Affordable Utah housing competition. 
$3,000 first prize; $2,000 second prize. Sub- 
mit infill housing design appropriate to 
established Utah communities. Register by 
March 4. Deadline: May 13. m 


Observations 

Continued from page 17 

poetically in the surrounding landscape. 
These are Wright’s most lasting contribu- 
tions to architecture. They are also the 
things that Wright’s students and followers 
have sought most assiduously to emulate. 


But such things can not be emulated by imi- 
tating their outward forms. Friedrich 
Nietzsche wrote that a pupil repays a 
teacher poorly if he always remains nothing 
but a pupil. Wright’s egomania required that 
his pupils remain in perpetual tutelage or 
suffer ostracism, which is why most of 
Wright’s self-declared followers are little 
more than embarrassing epigones of the 
master. In his catalog essay, Cronon notes 
that for Wright, architecture should strive 
to imitate the principles of nature without 
imitating its forms. Wright took this advice 
when he assimilated the lessons of Sullivan 
and other influences without copying them. 


This is something that few architects have 
managed. It is one thing to make a building 
that “looks like” or reminds one of a Frank 
Lloyd Wright building. It is quite another to 
design a building that exhibits the spatial in- 
genuity that Wright perfected. One of 


Wright’s most distinguished heirs is Paul 
Rudolph (born in 1918), who coincidentally 
had exhibitions of his work at the Cooper- 
Hewitt Museum and the National Institute 
for Architectural Education in New York 
this winter. Anyone familiar with Rudolph’s 
work—the Interdenominational Chapel in 
Tuskegee, Alabama, the Orange County 
Government Center in California, the Endo 
Laboratories in Garden City, New York, and 
the Art and Architecture Building at Yale 
University—knows that his buildings do not 
look like Wright’s buildings any more than 
Wright’s looked like those of Louis Sullivan. 


Yet the critic who called Wright Paul Ru- 
dolph’s “earliest and most lasting 
inspiration” was correct. Consider the com- 
plex arrangement of spaces in the 
Concourse, Rudolph’s recently completed 
project in Singapore. With its swirling con- 
crete forms the building is pure Rudolph, 
but the inspiration is quintessential Wright. 
If the ambitious retrospective at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art helps us to look at 
Wright with fresh eyes, the example of ar- 
chitects like Rudolph reminds us that his 
legacy continues to live on in contemporary 
architectural practice. m 


To the people. 
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It’s not every day that the opportunity to build the “front 
door to the world” for the 1996 Olympic Games just lands 
in your lap. But when it did, it’s very easy to see why the 
structural engineers of the prestigious 1.4 million square 
foot International Concourse, at the Hartsfield Atlanta 
International Airport, chose Vulcraft. 
\|/ VV Ws 
Ve NE 
Gable 
Vulcraft’s 70 foot arched chord steel joists were perfect 
for the important Arrivals Hall area. By using Vulcraft 
joists instead of curved structural beams or custom-made 
trusses, costs were reduced by about 25 percent, saving 
thousands of dollars. 


< —— \ re = 
Scissor Nee 


You see, Vulcraft is the largest supplier of steel joists in the 


country, with over a dozen nonstandard designs, more than 


PORT IS PROUD 
DICAL DEPARTURE. 


anyone in the industry. We’ve been making nonstandard 
joists for years and with our expertise and large inventory of 


steel we are able to make them quickly and economically. 





Offset | Jouble Pitch 


No matter what you’re building, the earlier Vulcraft gets 
involved in the design stages of a project, the better. Because 
our experienced engineers can assist project designers, produce 
the end product more quickly and economically than 
traditional methods, and ensure on-time delivery of materi- 


als. Just like we did for the Atlanta International Airport. 





Bow String 
So give Vulcraft a call today and watch all of your building 
projects take off. For more information, please contact your 


nearest Vulcraft plant or consult Sweet’s 05100/VUL and 


VULCRAFT 


\ Division of Nucor Corporation 


05300/VUL. 


PO Box 637, Brigham City, UT 84302, 801/734-9433; PO Box 100520, Florence, SC 29501, 803/662-0381; PO Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967, 205/845- 
2460; PO Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75884, 409/687-4665; PO Box 59, Norfolk, NE 68702, 402/644-8500; PO Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785, 219/337-5411 
Prime Architect: Turner Associates; Prime Engineer: Stevens & Wilkinson, Inc.; Structural Engineers: Harrington Engineers; Steel Fabricator: Owen of Georgia, 


Inc.; Steel Erector: Superior Rigging & Erecting Co. 


Photographs in this advertisement may not reflect complete or final installation. Consult Steel Joist Institute Technical Digest No. 9 for information 


concerning safe handling and erection of steel joists and joist girders. 
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Some people 


The pressure is on. It's simple. Low supply and high demand can make it tough to find 














construction panels when and where you want them. Which will no doubt put many con- 


tractors in a very difficult position. So we at Louisiana-Pacific, the nation's leading 


just DONT GET IT 


producer of plywood and oriented strand board, are doing some- 









thing about it. We created FiberBond® exterior walt 


sheathing. By combining gypsum 


th 1¥ ES 


— a technology L-P developed and 


and recycled newspaper 


their 


refined — we actually made a 
strong, affordable, quality alternative to wood-based panels, 


one that even has fire and APA® ratings. With increasing tensions 


i 


backs are to 


in Western forests, recycled newspaper is the perfect substitute resource. To learn 
about the FiberBond advantages, call (208)772-6011 in Hayden Lake, ID and 


$17-8833 in Chicago, IL or (902)625-3070 in Canada. 
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_ More small projects on the boards 
‘The total dollar value of projects entering 
TS F. W. Dodge’s reporting system continues to 
decline, though at a much lower rate than 
two years ago. Dodge, with architects’ co- 
operation, is increasingly tracking projects 
at inception as a measure of the construction 
climate. The number of projects, however, 
rose 33 percent, suggesting that many more 
- owners are commissioning work, even if ina 
tentative way: alterations outpaced new con- 
struction in many types. m 


i 


Improved outlook for design firms 

_ Two recent surveys suggest generally im- 

_ proved—though mixed—economic 
conditions for design firms. Compared to the 
previous year, the AIA’s October 1993 poll 

shows lower confidence in business condi- 

- tions and a slightly lower percent who feel 
that the recession has either ended or at 
least bottomed out. Still, most firms had ei- 

ther maintained staffing levels or added 
staff. Almost half the firms had increased 

___ billings over 1992; the increase for most was 
above 10 percent. The strongest regions 

were the West North Central, West South 
Central, and Mountain states. The Profes- 
sional Services Management Journal’s 

- October/November survey also shows in- 

__ ereased revenues, but it covers a broader 

_ Spectrum of design firms. Though some sec- 
_ tors don’t yet represent the strongest 
_markets, they seem to be improving faster 
_ than others, said respondents, e. g., commer- 
cial work, housing, and light industry. = 





The Profession 
= This Month 


Projects in Planning, September 1993 


$Value (in millions) 

















Number of Projects 
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Fac 39,685 — SA 2788 28927, 
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¢ Preservation’s Vast New Horizons: [n- 
dustrial Heritage Corridors are a new way 
of looking at preservation and conservation. 
Architects can be key players. Page 24 

¢ Seismic and Landmarks: Southern Cali- 
fornia’s January earthquake gave renewed 
urgency to the search for earthquake-resist- 
ing improvements for older buildings. 
Preservationists hoped base isolation would 
prove less invasive. Does it live up to its 
billing? Page 28 


¢ Made For Multiple Platforms: 
Intergraph’s Microstation 5 is not only a 
powerful 2D/3D CAD package; it’s ready 
for the multi-platform future. Software re- 
view, Page 32 

° Roof Accessories: Our product report 


Not sure 





focuses on advanced roof scuttles and a ver- 


satile new roof window/door. Page 34 
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>veservation’s Vast New Horizons 


© Timothy Hursley photos 


Typical of the Mon valley, the hulking Duquesne Works divides river and town. 


By Nora Richter Greer and 

James S. Russell 

Along the rivers of southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia—the Allegheny, Youghiogheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio—America’s vast, 
once-mighty steelmaking complex pulsed. 
Now it has shrunk or moved to other places, 
taking economic vitality with it, and leaving 
behind hulking remains marooned on vast 
stretches of vacant, bulldozed lands. These 
massive ruins seem almost geologic: more in 
scale with the river and the hills than the 
neighborhoods of the valley towns whose 
views they block 


Now a broad coalition sees in these haunting 
remains the seeds of the steel towns’ re- 
newal, as well as an important heritage that 
merits preservation. Considering the enor 
mity of southwestern Pennsylvania’s 
steel-mak ng, 


coal-extracting and transpor- 


preservation hi 


re lS, oddly, a 
lhe relentless w recking 
away atn ills and 
vere once described 


les 
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applied to these haunting and desolate, often 
mangled steel structures, let alone of the 
vast landscapes of which they are a part. 
Pennsylvania, however, has been the most 
successful state in marshaling federal and 
local resources to interpret these areas as in- 
dustrial-heritage corridors, which seek to 
protect cultural, natural, and recreational re- 
sources of national significance that extend 
over a wide area. 


A regional approach to preservation 

The heritage corridor concept exemplies a 
significant, if not fully realized, shift toward 
regional conservation and planning, one that 
looks beyond individual artifacts or districts 
to an entire area’s special sense of place. Ar- 
chitects have a role in assessing the 
historical value of artifacts, and designing 
interpretive sites and structures. And archi- 
tects can do much more by entering the 
unfolding debate about what large-scale her- 
itage areas can and cannot accomplish. 


A good place to start is southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, which has both a federally 
designated and a state-chartered heritage 
corridor. As the accompanying photographs 
show, it has artifacts of uncommon emotive 
power, but ones that don’t easily lend them- 
selves to conventional “park” or “museum” 
models. Heritage corridors are not new. The 





first was established by Congress in 1984 for 
the Illinois & Michigan Canal, which 
stretches some 150 miles southeast from 
Chicago. Currently there are only three 
other designated national heritage corridors: 
the Blackstone River Valley (Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, which documents early in- 
dustrial development), the Delaware & 
Lehigh Canal (eastern Pennsylvania) and the 
American Industrial Heritage Area (which 
covers nine counties east of Pittsburgh and 
focuses on a variety of industrial topics). 
“There must be 20 or 30 others in various 
stages of development,” says Mary Means, a 
planner who is a board member of the Na- 
tional Coalition for Heritage Areas. ‘“‘There’s 
rampant interest at the grassroots level.” 


Overdoing “‘partnership’’? 

Legislation must be passed in the U.S. Con- 
gress to establish each corridor under the 
auspices of the National Park Service. Three 
states also have heritage-park systems. NPS 
provides funding to both state and federal 
entities for start-up and feasibility studies 


The federal government may also fund spe- 
cific projects in a heritage area, most of 

in the form of a grant matching stat 

and private moneys. Legal protecti: 

sites comes through local zoning ai 

ning initiatives and designatio1 





Although base isolation reduced the they are bolted to the frame (3), proved 
amount of stiffening required for the Oak- more appropriate for the structure, since 
land City Hall, the new bracing and shear _ they best reduce seismic uplift. 

walls needed were nevertheless significant 

(1, 2 below). Elastomeric bearings, because 





_____________ braced frame 
in clocktower 


These trusses spread the uplift tendency 
from the relatively lightweight interior steel 
to the massive stonewor¥ perimeter. Above 
the trusses’ eggcrate-like structure, new 
concrete shear walls extend to the sixth 
floor within the slender office tower. 


As overseen by VBN Architects, Michael 
Willis & Associates, and Carey & Co., archi- 
tects, this scheme includes some all-steel 
shear walls (less obtrusive than concrete), 
designed to keep open existing exterior win- 
dows that merited historic preservation. 

The retrofit also includes new steel chevron 
bracing along the weak axis of the 68- by 
106-ft office tower from floors six through 
12. A new steel braced frame resists the en- 
tire lateral load on the clocktower and a new 
horizontally braced diaphragm just below 
the 14th floor conveys these loads to the ex- 
terior walls of the office tower. Even with 1 2 
such extensive work, the engineers doubt 

that this 153,000-sq-ft building will escape a SEAS ONad Sam 
severe quake damage-free. They envision i 

some yielding of the new steel braced 
frames in the office tower (not requiring 
structural repair), some reparable cracking 
of the office tower’s perimeter walls, and 
some reparable damage to the clocktower’s 
masonry. The retrofit should entirely safe- 
guard the 52-ft-high podium, which contains 
most of the building’s landmark interior 
spaces arranged around a three-story-high 3 
central rotunda. D. B. R. 
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base isolator 
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new concrete grillage 
slab foundation 





isolators 


TYPICAL TRUSS AND ISOLATORS AT BASEMENT 


tresses (a Gothic detail the church had never ] 










had), which were refined by architect 
Esherick Homsey Dodge and Davis. The 
walls were further strengthened at critical 
points. The scheme locks the buttresses and 
walls together with a new 2-ft-sq concrete 
ring beam at the roof line, poured mostly 
from the outside. (The Dominican fathers re- 
jected a bracing scheme that would have 
compromised the interior.) 
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new buttress 








More than $6 million of work remains un- 

done in quake-proofing this 71-year-old SECTION LOOKING WEST 

church— most critically, the construction of 4 

additional wall reinforcing. Other churches, 

especially in low-income neighborhoods are Base isolation was not suited for 

worse off. D. B. R. St. Dominic’s church, but local 

: preservationists have accepted the 

addition of flying buttresses 
(where none previously existed). 
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U. S. Court of Appeals 
San Francisco 


The federal government recently gave base 
isolation its imprimatur by installing the 
only American-made types—friction pendu- 
lums—under the largest and heaviest 
structure yet isolated: the 350,000-sq-ft U. S. 
Court of Appeals in San Francisco. 


Rete oA 


existing finish 
basement 


Not about to sink millions of dollars into a 


mere life-safety retrofit, GSA decided to ae 
make this courthouse virtually invulnerable existing 
pile cap 


to quakes, thereby protecting one of the fin- 
est examples of Beaux Arts architecture 
west of the Mississippi River. Marble mosa- 
ics decorate the barrel-vaulted suspended 
ceilings. Elaborate plaster moldings, marble 
wainscot panels, mosaic tiles, and intricate 
wood panels overlay hollow clay tile. Accord- 6 
ing to an analysis by Forell/Elsesser 
Engineers Inc., the 1989 Loma Prieta quake 
pushed many of the four-story, 1905 build- 
ing’s structural elements to the limit, 
causing much cracking of the interior’s hol- 
low clay tiles and the exterior’s unreinforced 
granite blocks. 


lead rubber bearing 


Though elastomeric bearings were at one 
time proposed [RECORD, June 1991, pages 
114-115], the friction-pendulum isolators 
specified represent, ‘an inherent fail-safe 
system,” says Anoop S. Mokha, a structural 
engineer overseeing the work for architect/ 
engineer Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. But 
they weren’t enough. In the $83-million ret- 
rofit, new basement-level steel beams link 
the 256 isolated columns together (the col- 
umns have been reinforced for their lowest 
12 ft). New concrete shear walls line the pe- 
rimeter of the building’s courtyard, and 
were added just inside the exterior walls’ 
granite facings. Additional shear walls con- 
nect these inner and outer systems. The 
trofit also includes replacement of a leaky 
ry lightcourt in the central courtyard 
h atrium and mezzanine 
was designed to re- 
ed columns needed. 
e perimeter will 
rrounding 
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friction pendulum system 
BASEMENT CLEARANCE FOR THREE ISOLATION BEARING TYPES 


reeeeteter 


Friction pendulums were chosen at the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, in part because 
they freed a great deal more basement 
space than other types (6). Installation at 
the courtyard is shown (8). 






ee ee 
high damping rubber bearing 
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A new glass-roofed atrium wiil | me the 


focus of the restored building (: he 


X-bracing of the roof links th 
shear walls of the existing u 
single system. 





Shear walls were strategically placed in 
the Sheraton Palace (12) to avoid disturb- 
ing elaborate interior finishes, which were 
restored (11). The glass Palm Court roof 
(10) received minor strengthening. 






© Jon Miller/Hedrich-Blessing photos® 
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Reopened in April 1991 after a $150-million 
renovation, the 550-room Sheraton Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco received a “life- 
safety” seismic retrofit that leaves the 
building vulnerable to costly damage in a 
major earthquake. “It was a compromise 
strengthening scheme,” says David R. Bon- 
neville, vice president at H. J. Degenkolb 
Associates, San Francisco, seismic consul- 
tant to the local office of architect/engineer 
Skidmore Owings & Merrill. “It attacked the 
weakest links in the system.” 


San Francisco’s building code merely re- 
quires seismic-resistant retrofits to 
buildings in the event of a change in the na- 
ture of the occupancy or alteration of two- 
thirds of the floors. That not being the case 
at the Sheraton Palace—with the exception 
of a four-story addition that qualified as new 
construction—the hotel’s owner, the Hono- 
lulu offite of Tokyo-based Kyo-ya Co. Ltd., 
considered an upgrade beyond code mini- 
mums to be too expensive. 


Destroyed by fire in the the 1906 San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, the hotel reopened in 1909 
with a similar design. In its degree of archi- 
tectural detail and ornateness, it’s 
comparable to the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Like the courthouse, the hotel features a 
steel frame with unreinforced masonry 
infill. The high, open interior spaces at the 
ground floor made the structure vulnerable 
as well. The owners committed to a complete 
renovation, including restoration of impor- 
tant historic elements such as the Palm 
Court skylight (top left). Unlike the court- 
house, the hotel was not fitted with isolators 
when upgraded for cost reasons, but instead 
received new 36-ft-high concrete shear walls 
(plan right). Contractors also added reinfore- 
ing around stairwells. 


The Loma Prieta earthquake struck 10 
months into construction on the project. Af- 
ter the original brick infill sustained some 
damage during the quake, the owner agreed 
to extend shear walls the full nine-story 
height. Ultimately the hotel’s restoration 
took 27 months. D. B. R. 
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PROFESSION PL RCNA CLES 


idade For Multiple Platforms 


Microstation 5 


Vendor: Intergraph Corporation, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 35894-0001 (800/345-4856), or 
Bentley Systems, 690 Pennsylvania Dr., 
Exton, Pa. 19341-1136, (610/458-5000). 
Price: $3,790; Intergraph offers a variety of 
lower-cost upgrade plans for current users. 
Numerous support plans are available; basic 
support is $192/year for each U.S. license. 
System: For DOS and Windows versions, 
the bare minimum is an 80386SX chip; 8MB 
RAM, and a math coprocessor. Consider 
nothing less than a fast 80486 system and 
16MB RAM. For Windows NT and Intel 
CPUs, 16MB is also a bare minimum. 
Storage: We highly recommend a CD-ROM 
drive. Complete MicroStation program files 
alone take over 70MB of fixed-disk space on 
DOS, Windows, or Windows NT. 


It draws, it renders, it models. It’s huge. It’s 
the newest version of MicroStation. The 
name seems almost quaint; you'll need at 
least four grand of computer horsepower to 
run it, and even more to run it optimally. But 
let’s face it, corralling the horses is the 
cheapest part of setting up a CAD seat. And 
once set up, MicroStation (with relative ease 
of network administration and slick new in- 
terface) looks fairly cheap to keep. The most 
noticeable change is in the interface—which 
is essentially identical in the DOS, Windows, 
and Windows NT versions. 


As with Version 4, the default menus, dialog 
boxes, and command palettes have the look 
of OSF/ Motif (an interface style usually as- 
sociated with UNIX products). But the 
structure has been simplified, compared to 
Version 4. Major commands are grouped 


Perspective 


NT and Architects 


Version 5 of MicroStation marks an impor- 
tant milestone in Intergraph’s continuing 
transition from a hardware-software vendor 
to a company providing mainly software. One 
of the key elements making this transition 
possible is Windows NT, the new operating 
system from Microsoft. NT, despite its weak- 
nesses (discussed below) is more than simply 
a Super-capable operating system, a “better 
DOS.” It allows vendors to offer software on 
more than one computer type. It allows dif- 
ferent types of computers to coexist in an 
office. And it allows them to talk to one an- 
other almost seamlessly. 


For Intergraph, NT provides a way to run es- 
entially the same software on its Clipper 
tions (formerly UNIX-only) as on 
| niachines. An NT version for 
ted to ship by the end of 
version for DEC Al- 
triple the speed 
rks as well. 
Station for 


ind in ad- 


Huo! con r on 


Architects are } ront of e who 
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will be helped by NT. In fact, MicroStation 5 
is literally the first really large NT applica- 
tion available in any field. CAD vendors— 
Autodesk, Intergraph, and most others—pre- 
pared for NT by releasing Windows 3.1 
versions of their software. Architects want 
the power of NT, but few other professions 
seem ready for it, so it’s not likely to be a to- 
tal solution for architectural offices. 


Although it looks about the same on-screen, 
NT is entirely different ‘under the hood.” 
Microsoft promised an easy way for vendors 
to upgrade Windows 3.1 software to NT. It 
hasn’t turned out that way; applications 
powerful enough to need NT are actually 
quite difficult to convert. Once converted to 
NT, applications have to be recompiled for 
different CPUs. 


Instead, non-architectural software is lean- 
ing toward Windows 4.0 (code-named Cairo); 
it will probably sell 20 times as many copies 
as NTonce it appears later in 1994. It will not 
be as versatile, but it will not require as big 
a computer, and has a nicer interface. 

SS. 0, oe 


into palettes, and less-used commands into 
sub-palettes. All the grouping (fence) tools 
are in one place on a sub-palette, for in- 
stance. Some commands are set up more 
efficiently, with little dialog boxes used to 
set constraints. For convenience, menus stay 
put even when the left mouse button is re- 
leased. You click, drag, click, rather than 
click, drag, drag. 


Dialog boxes have a more consistent look 
than do standard Windows-style dialog 
boxes. Unlike Motif-style dialog boxes, how- 
ever, double-clicking on a list choice invokes 
the choice. The result is an interface that 
Windows users have no trouble getting used 
to, and that requires little reorientation for 
those used to UNIX. (Windows users can 
change the style of the interface slightly—it 
can show up as Windows-white instead of 
Motif-gray—but placement of the command 
elements is identical.) You can also assign 
more commands to function keys—using the 
ALT and CTRL keys as well as the SHIFT 
key in combination, to increase the number 
of commands available this way. 


You can customize the “workspace” in other 
ways—for a specific project or project type, 
for instance. An hvac retrofit might pull spe- 
cific tools and palettes to the fore, compared 
with a landscape design. There’s even an 
“AutoCAD Transition” workspace, and one 
for novices. AutoCAD users will also appre- 
ciate MicroStation’s ability to read and write 
DWG (AutoCAD binary) files as well as 
DXF. Dialog boxes let you control the trans- 
lations extremely well—even AutoCAD 
SHX (shape) files can be mapped to 
MicroStation fonts during DWG import. 
AutoCAD block attributes import—and are 
converted to—MicroStation element tags. 


Nothing is perfect—many AutoCAD add-ons 
put attributes and other data in “undefined” 
areas of DWG and DXF files, and 
MicroStation’s files have fewer allowable 
layers. But with some experimentation we 
achieved outstanding results, even with 
huge DWG files. 


There’s also import and export of IGHS and 
CGM files, and export of files as raster im- 
ages (for faster printing). You can sa\ 
rendered image at higher resolution anc in 











Wireframe on bitmapped background. Note that Control panel floats. 


more colors than you can display—or pull a 
quick screen capture. Control of lighting and 
surface textures for rendering is excellent. 


Custom line styles are easy to create and 
easy to add to drawings. So are hatch pat- 
terns. The patterns now change shape if the 
area they represent is modified. You can 
also establish constraints on specific compo- 
nents—area-to-thickness ratio, or 
positioning with respect to other elements. 
Boolean operations have been combined with 
hatching tools; you can, say, subtract one 
shape from another to define an element 


Plot preview is easy and accurate; 
MicroStation thus catches up to some com- 
petitors in this regard. Though setup is very 
easy, handling multiple types of printing and 
plotting equipment isn’t. You either have to 
change MicroStation’s configuration each 
time you change the output device, or output 
to a file and plot later. (Fancy network plot- 
ting utilities are an extra-cost option). 


Out of the box, MicroStation comes with 
Structured Query Language (SQL) inter- 
faces to dBase, FoxBase, and other ““Xbase” 


data files (Oracle, Informix, and so forth). 
The basic Intergraph Relational Interface 
System is included, but the development 
tools for fancy custom searching and sorting 
applications cost extra. The approach with 
the included tools is brute force. Unlike the 
new Anaheim add-ons from Autodesk, 
MicroStation’s built-in search tools won’t 
preselect from a huge data set to create a 
more manageable pile of information to 
query. But it will combine many smaller 
data tables (that is, the system is truly 
“relational’”). 


Network administration is outstanding. 
There’s no more mechanical copy protection 
(it is replaced by a two-step registration and 
licensing procedure). Many offices will get 
by with simple “Windows” networking in- 
stead of hard-to-administer Novell, Banyan, 
and others. We were able to store files on an 
NT server from a terminal running Win- 
dows for Workgroups, for instance. The only 
constraint is to make sure the server stays 
running; software safeguards for the server 
are not as good as with (for instance) Novell, 
but smaller offices should get by. 

In raw task-completion speed, the NT ver- 


sion runs a bit slowly for most jobs 
compared to the DOS/Windows version. But 
because NT allows MicroStation to work on 
more than one task at once, it will probably 
appear faster to most users. 


All in all, MicroStation Version 5 combines 
excellent production-drafting tools with ex- 
cellent visualization, 3D capabilities, and 
good 3D modeling. Intergraph has gone a 
long way to make AutoCAD users comfort- 
able as well. MicroStation can now co-exist 
with AutoCAD in a large practice, or when 
many practices must collaborate. 


The investment in equipment is high, but the 
base price of the software includes many 
items that are extras with other vendors. 
Training costs will be high (especially for of- 
fices new to MicroStation), but will probably 
be lower than training costs for comparable 
CAD products. Network administration 
costs should also be lower, especially if Win- 
dows NT becomes more prevalent. Thus, 
smaller practices (offices that can’t afford 
the overhead of network wizards, for in- 
stance) should take a close look. 


Manuals: The box is a lot smaller than the 
monster that came with earlier versions. In 
part this is due to a change in printing style. 
Nicely arranged page-edge indexed paper- 
back reference and tutorial manuals replace 
bulky looseleaf ones. Just about all the docu- 
mentation is available as on-line help. 


Ease-of-use: This is the first version of 
MicroStation that our testers unanimously 
preferred to use with a mouse rather than 
by picking commands off a digitizing tablet. 


Error-trapping: Outstanding with NT. 
Very good with DOS or Windows. One big 
issue: you must set translation parameters 
carefully when moving between 
MicroStation and AutoCAD DWG or DXF 
files, especially when referenced drawings 
are involved. Steven S. Ross 
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301. Up on the roof 

The Cabrio baleony/roof window attracted a 
lot of attention when introduced to the 
American market last fall at The Remodel- 
ers Show. For installation in roofs with 
pitches of 35 to 53 degrees (diagram, below), 
where the bottom of the frame can be placed 
within an accessible 8- to 10 3/4-in. above the 
floor, the operable unit opens up attic-type 
spaces to a lot of daylight, and creates a 
step-out balcony that allows the user a pan- 
oramic view. Developed in Denmark and 
manufactured in Germany, the Cabrio de- 
sign has been sold in Europe since 1992. 


Closed, each 37-in.-wide, 100-in.-high unit re- 
sembles a double-hung window (b). Curbs 
and flashings can accommodate most roof- 
ing profiles, including shingles, shakes, and 
clay tile, and allow multiple units to be 
ganged together as pictured. To open the 
balcony, the user pushes the upper sash up 
and out, to a fully open position like an aw- 
ning. Opening the lower section outward (a), 
causes side rails and uprights built into the 
exterior frame to slide into place, creating a 
secure enclosure that is said to meet most 
minimum-egress and balcony-code require- 
ments (d). Each section can operate 
separately (c); the top sash pivots for clean- 
ing. Glazing is laminated glass configured in 
a gas-filled, low-E IG unit. Sun-control and 
screening accessories are available; a single 
unit will list for $2,600. Velux-America, Inc., 
Greenwood, S. C. 
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302. Hatchwork 

A hatch is not a smoke vent, this 88-year-old 
firm points out to architects. Whereas a fire 
vent opens automatically at elevated tem- 
peratures, releasing superheated gasses to 
prevent flashover and clearing smoke for 
firefighters, the powerful springs, cables, 
and shock absorbers that help it work can 
make it hazardous as a personnel hatch. A 
scuttle or hatch is designed to give building 
personnel routine access to rooftop equip- 
ment without compromising security, 
energy-efficiency, or moisture resistance. 


Recent advances in roof-hatch design have 
focused on improved weathertightness, and 
on creating a standard access-hatch line for 
special uses. These include high-security 
prison scuttles (photo (a) and section, lower 
right) constructed with heavy, 3/16-in.-thick 
steel plate. They can have a bullet-resistant 
view window, gunports, and detention-level 
locks. Hatches for metal roofs can be or- 
dered with base-flange configurations that 
match specific roof-panel profiles (c). Instal- 
lations in single-ply membrane roofs are 
made easier by what the company calls the 
Bilclip, an “easy-flashing” design that se- 
cures the roof membrane under the 
capflashing (shown (b) and detail below). 
Custom-use hatches remain a specialty. In 
addition to site-specific sizes, finishes, and 
materials (a copper hatch for a copper roof, 
say), hatches can meet unique functional re- 
quirements, such as a 42-in.-high louvered 
unit that houses laser canons for nightly 
light shows at Disney World’s Epcot (d). 
Covers carr hold heating cables that prevent 
snow buildup at ski resorts. And banks in- 

_ Stall radio-controlled scuttles that open on 
command to receive cash drops by helicop- 
ter. The Bileo Company, New Haven, Conn. 


A further note on smoke vents: recently 
completed research by the Center for Fire 
Research (NIST), using computer simula- 
tions of fire conditions, has found that 
proper smoke venting enhances the perfor- 
mance of sprinkler systems by releasing 
smoke and gases and improving visibility. 
The NFPA 204M standard (smoke and heat 
venting) will incorporate this data, plus 
supporting full-scale fire tests that vali- 
date the computer model, as completed, in 
its next revision cycle.—J. F. B. 
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303. Finnish seating 

A new source for furniture and ac- 
cessories from Finland, located in 
the Pacific Design Center, show- 
cases pieces like Kaarle Holmberg’s 
Paletti chairs, sofas, and stools. 
Awarded a first prize by Finland’s 
Interior Architects, the stackable, 
aluminum-framed side chair pro- 
vides lumbar support for comfor- 
table long-term seating. Design 
Finland, Inc., Los Angeles. 


304. Concrete stains 
Architectural-concrete paving can be 
chemically etched in any of eight 
mottled colors. The professionally 
applied solution of metallic salts re- 
acts with old or new cement to form 
permanent, insoluble precipitates on 
the surface. For interior and exterior 
floors, stains can also be used on 
other cementitious and masonry sur- 
faces such as porous tile. Bomanite 
Corp., Madera, Calif. 


305. Lensed CFL downlight 
Lenslux is said to be the first lensed 
compact-fluorescent downlight for 
the U.S. market, combining the wide 
light distribution and reduced con- 
trast of a prismatic or milk-white 
diffuser with the energy savings of 
CFL sources. Features include re- 
gressed trim in six colors; wattages 
from 18 to 52; and housings as shal- 
low as 3 1/16-in. Edison Price 
Lighting, New York City. 


306. Wedge-profile base 

A totally redesigned flooring acces- 
sory, TightLock pre-hung wall base 
has a recessed notch that hides the 
trimmed edges of carpeting. Avail- 
able in rubber or vinyl, its wedge 
shape has the look of a toeless base 
and conceals gaps between drywall 
and subfloor. Base comes with a 
spacer that holds it off the floor for 
quick, professional-looking installa- 
tion. Johnsonite, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


* Spare that tree. !’ella Corporation 
is Sponsoring a nationwide series of 
day-long workshops intended to help 
architects and builders take advan- 
tage of existing tree stands on their 
project sites. Write for information 
to Building with Trees, 102 Main St., 
Pella, lowa 50219. 


teel-frame initiative. Aiming to 
rger share of the resi- 

market at the 

| studs and framing 
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( prices have been 
supply pres 
sures), the American Iron and Steel 
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Institute showcased two steel-frame 
homes at January's National Associ- 
ation of Home Builders convention. 
A 5,191-sq-ft home was built for sale; 
a 1,350-sq-ft demonstration project 
was constructed in the Convention 
Center's parking lot. 


* Roofing-business swap. Schuller 
International, maker of Manville 
roofing materials, has bought 
Owens-Corning’s commercial and in- 
dustrial roofing business. At the 
same time, the Denver-based firm is 
selling its residential-shingle product 
line to Owens-Corning. 


307. Tight-radius wallboard 

At only 1/4-in. thick, High-Flex gyp- 
sum board is flexible enough to 
accommodate the tight curves of 
stairways, arches, and columns with- 
out needing to be wetted or scored. 
Suitable for both inside or outside ra- 
dii, the board has a tapered edge for 
quicker and neater joint finishing. 
Initial availability restricted to the 
West Coast. National Gypsum Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


308. Modular coffer system 
Hardwood ceilings can be furnished 
at only 20 percent of the installed 
cost of custom millwork, say the 
makers of a new system of snap-to- 
gether prefinished components. The 
ceiling hangs on a standard sus- 
pended grid; options include laser- 
cut grilles (shown), custom sizes and 
woods, and a Class A rating. Free 
video demonstrates layouts. Wood 
Ceilings, Maryland Heights, Mo. 


309. For porch or patio 

Made of solid hardwood suitable for 
contract use indoors or out, the 
SunSled lounge can be ordered in a 
range of UV-shielding oil finishes or 
white enamel. A proprietary inking 
technology permits custom-print de- 
signs on the weather-resistant 
Sunbrella fabric upholstery of the 
cushions. Coordinating footrest, 
sofa, and dining furniture. Sloan & 
Associates, Lincoln, Neb. 


310. Asymmetrical pedestals 
Axel Enthoven basins come in two 
heights: standard 31 1/2-in., anda 
35-in. height suited to taller users. 
Left- and right-hand basins can be 
set next to each other to create a 
matched suite, as shown, or placed 
on opposite walls. White only; 
countertop lav, bidet, and toilet of- 
fered in this design. Absolute, a 
Division of American Standard, 
Piscataway, N. J. 





¢ Firestop empire. A new market- 
ing alliance unites 3M Corporation, a 
manufacturer of intumescent and 
endothermic through-penetration 
firestop materials, with Dow Cor- 
ning. Under the contract terms, as of 
‘ebruary 1 3M will market and sell 
Dow Corning’s silicone-based 
firestopping sealants and foams ex- 
clusively in the U.S., creating a 
single vendor for a broad range of 
product for specific fire-safety code 
and performance requirements. 
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IT’S HARD ENOUGH TO GET ONE ROOM 
AT THIS HISTORIC HOTEL. IMAGINE WHAT I 
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Since 1875, the Sheraton 
Palace Hotel has been one of 
San Francisco's most beloved 
institutions. So when its 
restoration was being planned 
in 1989, every effort was made 
to preserve the details of its 
original design. Among other 
things, that meant the replace- 
ment of nearly 600 windows. 
And because of their experience 
in such projects, Marvin 
Windows and Doors was 
chosen. First to receive 
attention from Marvin 
and their local distrib- 
& utor were the hotel’s @ 
B graceful curved glass windows, an area in which Marvin's expertise is particularly well known. 
No less of a challenge were the hotel's 585 aging double-hungs. Each demanded the 
same craftsmanship and attention to detail 
in order to maintain sightlines and replicate the 
historical profiles of the originals. And to guar- 
antee their durability ahd consistency, each would have 
to incorporate the same performance features, too 
So Marvin suggested Magnum Tilt-Pac 
replacement sash, known for their strength, energy 








TICIE ncy and economic advantage And went on to | 
glazing them with a special laminated glass | 
r insulate the rooms from the noise of the 
low 
to 600 window er 30 different 





ed and built to ex _ historical 


TOOK TO GET ALL 552 OF THEM. 








standards. Including some of the largest Tilt-Pac replace- ees 
ment sash ever made. And as the sole supplier, Marvin gy Send to: Marvin Windows and Doors 
was there from initial ordering to final installation to insure Warroad, MN 56763 


that the whole process went smoothly. , 
The Sheraton Palace Hotel reopened in April of 1991 after 
27 months of painstaking restoration work. In part, because the hotel 





Name 





Company 














ordered room service for all 552 of its rooms. And Marvin delivered. pies 
aan City State 
MAKE US YOUR FIRST CALL, NOT YOUR LAST RESORT. Zip Phone 1209402A 
Please send me: __ Commercial Catalog 
If you've got a replacement or restoration project you want to — Residential Catalog 


discuss or a window problem you can't solve, call the one company 

you know will have the right solution. Call Marvin at 1-800-346-5128 

(800-263-6161 in Canada). Or mail the coupon for a free catalog WINDOWS & DOORS, a 
featuring our entire line of made-to-order windows and doors. mw 
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The Phoenician Resort, Scottsdale, Anzona 
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Sunbrella® acrylic fabric and Sunbrella 
Firesist® fabric make a beautiful place 
like this even more beautiful. And there 
are so many uses for Sunbrella. From 
cabana covers to awnings to canopies 
to dividers and more. You can specify 
it for indoors or out too. And fire codes 
aren't a problem, because Sunbrella 
Firesist meets the requirements of the 
National Fire Protection Association 
and the California Fire Marshal's test. 
Sunbrella Firesist is available in 
30 beautiful styles. 
Regular Sunbrella fabric is 
available in over 90. But 
beauty is only part of 
the story. Our fabrics 
are incredibly tough. 


fire 


GLE 
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Glen Raven Mills, Inc., Glen Raven, NC 2 
® Registered trademarks Glen Raven Millls 
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They retain their colorfastness and 
strength for years, even under the 
most extreme conditions. They have 
Superior water repellency characteris- 
tics too. And they resist damaging 
mildew and mold attacks. So it's no 
wonder we offer the best five-year 
limited warranty in the business. 

And it’s n Sunbrella 
is the number one selling canvas 
fabric in America. 


7 So look in the Yellow 


er 


Pages under “Awnings & 
Canopies” for the name 
of a dealer near you. And 
start specifying Sunbrella, 
around the pool, and 
everywhere else too. 
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Brite Vue's .050-thick stainless steel cladding 

alloy #304 or brass cladding alloy #280 Muntz Metal are 
systematically (actually, it’s easier to say that these 

are incredibly tough doors and despite the abuse they 
may receive, they’!l always look great). 
; cs esas 


The engineered balance of a 
60/40 Muntz metal cladding 
composition generates a 
reflective hue that (what 
we’re trying to say is 
that each door radiates 
an extremely inviting, 
bright gold appearance). |7 






Brite Vue utilizes high-grade #8 
mirror-polished stainless steel (see 
inset) engineered to (the point is, our 
stainless steel is absent of the 
grainy lines found in cheaper 
materials). 


High Tech Landscape. 
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Through stringent in-house 
fabricating and tempering 
capabilities, Brite Vue 

(it’s simple, we fabricate, 
edge and temper the 
glass used in Brite Vue 
products, resulting in 
higher quality). 


—— eee 


Technically, this is an ad for Brite Vue Full-Framed Clad Doors. 
But Brite Vue also manufactures a full line of frameless 
entrance systems, stacking, swinging, and specialty doors and 
an energy-efficient revolving door that’s made to order. Each 
is designed and built to provide ultimate durability combined 
with aesthetic needs. 
Every entrance need, every situation. Basically, Brite Vue. 


CS , 
Brite Vue Glass Systems, Inc. 
VV) WJ 2 A Kawneer Company 


Technology Park—Atlanca 555 Guthridge Court Norcross, GA 30092 
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~ Installation is x re aA titen iY Nt NGsercs restore or improve on a building’s original beauty. 
ght over the old exterior without the need to femove or 
"Wptetreat the existing building material. And with 1 Aad 
#-elficient systems now available for attachment, it’s St 
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Union Bank Square, Orange, California’ i 
Distributor: Elward, Inc., Lakewood, 
Architect: Langdon-Wilson Architectu: 








527-4200. Or write Alucobond Technologies ft rN y | a | Fe : 
P.O. Box 507, Benton, KY 42025. And mi Zl a 
the lenioe \ q Ae ume ele ie Co: i a 
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DESIGNING AB DING, YOU HAVE A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY. AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE YOUR VISION WITH EVERY 


THIS OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS LOUDER WHEN THE DOORS YOU CHOOSE ARE FROM 


VALKS THROUGH THE DOOR 
RHAEUSER ARCHITECTURAL DOOR DIVISION PRIDES ITSELF ON MAKING THE FINEST SOLID WOOD 
D VENEERS, EXPERTLY MATCHED COLORS AND STAINS, INFINITE 
\TE-OF-THE-ART CONSTRUCTION METHODS MAKE 
’MMERCIAL, EDUCATIONAL OR HEALTHCARE PROJECT. 


Weyerhaeuser 
ATE IMPACT, CALL WEYERHAEUSER. (800)869-DOOR. 





There Is No Equal." 


I ES CENTER 1401 EAST 4TH ST., MARSHFIELD, WI 54449-7780. 
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Dover creates equa 
Opportunity elevators. 


i; 
= i Dover makes elevators ADA-0.K. 
| Some elevators make life more difficult for people 
who afe visually impaired and people in wheel- 
| chairs. But we make Dover elevators for all people. 
| 
} 









Every elevator we build today meets the require- 
ments of the Americans with Disabilities Act. And 
We offer all the features needed to bring older 
elevators up to ADA standards. 


Signal fixtures anyone can read and reach. 

Dover signal fixtures are placed so they can be 
easily reached by wheelchair 
occupants. Large raised call 
buttons include braille number- 
ing. Audible floor indicators 
are also available. 





Accurate, consistent 
floor leveling. 


Microprocessor control systems 
col ic wf i , give Dover elevators hit-the- 
F -_ mark precision. No misleveling 
- ' > to trip a visually impaired 
person or bump a wheelchair. 





ad 
a Door protection by super- 
sensitive light beams. 
mn ( i Also available from Dover is 
4 hb " a the MicroLight Door Protec 
s ie 4 ) ton System, an invi sible 
— a ee ; curtain of infrared light that 
\ oe eS $ rsh rh ae detects any blockage and keeps the doo! 
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? aa ¢ j Ps edges, contact is not req 


‘ | Need help? Ask Do: 
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m . who buy elevators | 

For free advi 
elevators ADA-O.K 
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P. O. Box 21 












HER REASON TO USE PELLA® WINDOWS 








Si/ hits. No errors. 





The 817 Pella® Architect Series™ 
windows in the renovated 





B&O Warehouse at Camden 









The architect specified 
lempered safety 
glass for windows 


Yards combine historical 
authenticity, energy 
efficiency and low 


maintenance. within home-run 
range. 
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Only Pella could ae 
: HOK Sports Facilities Group 
provide historically 


Contractor. 
Donohoe Construction 


authentic windows with 
Owner. 

Maryland Stadium 
Authority 


low-maintenance 


aluminum cladding 


4 


New historical renovations have the exposure of the B&O Warehouse at Camden Yards in Baltimore. As the 

backdrop for a major sports facility, it’s seen by millions nationwide. The owner and architect wanted 
windows with the authentic look of true divided light, on the outside and inside. They also required superior 
energy efficiency and low maintenance — all at a competitive price. Pella’ Architect Series” windows met all these 
criteria — 817 times over. Let the Pella Commercial Division provide innovative solutions for your window 


lenges. Call for our free Commercial Products Guide. or contact your local Pella Commercial Specialist. 


S05 E-PELLA 4 


c WINDOWS 
isa @ DOORS 


r Day Quality like this only comes from Pella. 
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T.. Gold Medal is the highest 
honor The American Institute of 
Architects can bestow on an 
individual, recognizing a life- 
time of distinguished 
chievement. It was first con- 
red in 1907 and has be 


ded to many of 
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HONORING ARCHITECTURE 
THAT HAS WITHSTOOD 
THE TEST OF TIME 


ing nature of quality design, the 


Twenty-Five Year Award is pre- 





ented annually to a work of 
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THE AIA HONOR 
AWARDS FOR 


ARCHITECTURE 


RECOGNIZING EXCELLENCE 
IN INDIVIDUAL BUILDING 
PROJECTS BY AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTS 


E... year since 1949, the 
Honor Awards program has cel- 
ebrated outstanding architecture 
designed by American architects 
around the world. Projects, 
which may be of any size or 
budget, are judged either on the 
degree to which they demon- 
skill and sensitivity in the 
al, functional, 
mis or 
advance the contemporary 
understanding of design by 
proposing new approaches to 
the development of architectural 
form. 

The 1994 jury includes: 

Donlyn Lyndon, FAIA, chairman 

Ted Flato, AIA 

Raymond Gindroz, AIA 

Jan Abell, AIA 

Peter van Dijk, FAIA 

Betsy West, Assoc. AIA 

Adele Chatfield-Taylor, 

American Academy in Rome 

Robert A. Barthelman, student, 

Kent State Univ. 


Magali Sarfatti Larson, PhD., 
Temple University 


THE AIA HONOR 
AWARDS FOR 
URBAN DESIGN 





HONORING PROJECTS 

AND PROGRAMS THAT CON- 
TRIBUTE TO THE QUALITY OF 
URBAN ENVIRONMENTS 





Ti. Honor Awards for Urban 
Design recognize the expanding 
role of the architect in urban 
design, city planning, and com- 
munity development. Urban 
design projects, public planning 
programs, civic improvements, 
environmental programs, and 
redevelopment projects are eligi- 
ble. The awards honor projects 
that employ an effective commu- 
nity process to enhance the 
urban fabric and encourage a 
celebration of urban life for an 
entire neighborhood, city, or 
region. 

The 1994 jury includes: 

Jonathan Barnett, FAIA, chairman 

Peter Zweig, FAIA 


Mayor Dorothy Inman Crews, 
Tallahassee., Fla. 














~ NORMAN FOSTER 


Factory for Reliance Controls, Swindon 
Willis Faber & Dumas Building, Ipswich. 
Sainsbury Center for the Visual Arts, Norwich 
Renault Distribution Center, Swindon 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Headquarters, Hong Kong 
Stansted Airport Terminal, Stanstad, Essex 
Sackler Galleries, The Royal Academy, London 
Century Tower Building, Tokyo 
Barcelona Telecommunication Tower 
Hong Kong Airport 
mmerzbank Headquarters, Frankfurt 
istag (New Parliament Building), Berlin. 
n Air Museum in Britain, Imperial War 
Duxford. 
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AIA 1994 GOLD MEDAL 


ir Norman Foster, Hon. FAIA, RIBA, winner of the 
1994 AIA Gold Medal, has made a career of expos- 
ing the humane and open-hearted side of 
Modernism. “High technology is not an end in 
itself,“ he has written, “but rather a means to social 
goals and wider possibilities. Handcrafted care is 
the factor that makes a building loved by its users 
and by those who look at it.” It is his belief that “at 
any point in time things that have endured have 
been on the cutting edge.” Or, in the words of AIA 
president L. William Chapin II, FAIA, “his work 
transcends the inherent coldness of modern materi- 
als to show that high-tech design can be 
sympathetic and hospitable to people.” 





Typically, Sir Norman’s work has pushed services 
and vertical support to the outer extremities, where | 
they boldly express structure and anchor the large, 
free-flowing interiors that stem from his fascination 
with the aircraft industry (he is a pilot) and space 
technology. At the same time, his use of glass, as ij» 
the mullion-free curved facade of his Willis Faber & 
Dumas Building, Ipswich (2) (Britain’s only post- a4 
World War II building to achieve “listed” status), 
has the effect of virtually eliminating any visual 
boundary between inside and outside. Bs: 

Educated at Manchester University and Yale, Sir 
Norman has won 15 international design competi- 
tions, 114 awards and citations, Britain’s 1983 Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture, and the 1991 Gold 
Vedal of the French Academy of Architecture. He 
was knighted in 1991. 


© Photo by Rudi Meisel/Visum 
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Haystack 
Mountain 
School 
of Crafts 





| Larrabee Barnes’s 1962 Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts is a villagelike collection of simple geometric forms tucked 


into the vegetation that tumbles down the side of Deer Isle, Maine, to 
the Jericho Bay. Rising on piers, the summer school’s workshops, 
dormitories, and communal buildings appear to hover above, rather 
than conquer, the landscape. 

Designed at a time when many architects were moving toward 
elaborate sculptural forms, the unheated, uninsulated structures, 
which cost $5 a square foot to build, resemble modest farm outbuild- 
ings. “I’ve always been drawn to making things as simple as 
possible,” Barnes told Architecture magazine in 1989, “if you can do 
that without making them inhuman or dull or oppressive.’ 

After 32 years, Haystack’s shingles have weathered to gray 
and collected a coating of lichen, making the architecture appear 
more at one with the site than ever. The school offers graphics, 
weaving, metal, wood, and clay studios and a “hot shop” for metal 
and glass blowing. From time to time, teachers may orient a course 
to investigate their craft’s architectural ramifications 

“For architects who have studied the complex, it has provided 
an early and profound example of the fruitful and liberating fusion 
of vernacular building traditions with the rationality and disc ipline 
of Modern architecture,” says Donlyn Lyndon, chairman of the AIA 
Honor Award jury that selected Haystack for the 1994 Twenty-Five 
Year Award. 

Boston Globe architecture critic Robert Campbell, who nominat- 
ed Haystack for the award, recalls that the sharp rise-and-fall profile 
of the monopitch-shed buildings “was instantly accepted as a classic 
and became a major influence on the architecture of the 1960s 
including such more-celebrated works as Sea Ranch 

sarnes, who studied under Gropius and Breuer at Harva 


his own office in New York since 1949 















































All decks and walkways lead to 
Haystack Mountain's central orga- 
nizing feature, a long, wide 
staircase that plunges 90 feet to 
the water (left). Decks offer views 
over the tops of adjacent buildings 
(top). Ribbon windov 

proximity of the lands« 

tree-house air to worl 

(above). 
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Steve Rosenthal 
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ROWES WHARF 

Boston 

Architect 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
Owner 

The Beacon Companies and 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the U. S. 





he jury declared that Rowes Wharf “sets 

a standard for waterside development, 
demonstrating the power of architecture to 
capture the public imagination and restore 
life to neglected parts of the urban land- 
scape. On the city side, the curving wall of 
the building frames a great domed space 
whose enormous arch serves as a spectacu- 
lar gateway to the water, while on the 
harbor side, wharf-like buildings reach out 
like welcoming arms for those entering the 
city from Boston Harbor. The combination 
of harborside forms, high-quality materials, 
and working water plaza makes this 
complex, mixed-use project a genuine and 
integral setting for city life. By carrying the 
urbane vocabulary of downtown Boston 
right to the water, Rowes Wharf has helped 
create a lively civic space that, although pri- 
vately developed, is supremely public in 
spirit.” 


To link the project to its surroundings, 


“we employed various contextual strate- 
gies,” explained SOM. A visual corridor is 
maintained through the site connecting the 
project to the city’s historic center, and the 
peninsulas extend a welcome to those 


approaching the city by boat.” 
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A HANDSOMELY DETAILED HIGH SCHOOL c DING A FOCUS 
FOR COMMUNITY ACTIVITY AND PRIDE.” 
TROY HIGH SCHOOL 
Troy, Mich. 
Architect 
Perkins & Will 
Owner 
Troy Public Schools 





ee the jury, “From the signature 
stair tower at the main entrance to the 
library’s rotunda, to the subtle use of three 
colors of brick, Troy High School is hand- 
somely detailed and well planned. The 





public and communal areas like the library, _ing in its suburban site—a robust civic pres- forms, and a functional yet engaging floor 
hallways, and pool are flooded with day- ence. Its elegant, villagelike plan is created plan, the architects have created not only an 
light through the skillful use of skylights by extending classroom wings rearward admirable school, but a focus for communi- 
and clerestories, while generous windows in toward a grove of trees that helps isolate the _ ty activity, identity, and pride.” 

the classrooms bring in views of the court- school from its neighbors, while another 

yards and woods. Though it’s quite large, wing, culminating in the theater, faces the 

its insistent horizontality allows it to be town as a gesture of connection to the com- 

simultaneously monumental yet unimpos- munity. Through superb siting, strong 





“UNPRETENTIOUS STUDENT HOUSING MAKING THE MOST 


OF A LIMITED BUDGET AND DIFFICULT SITE.” 


THE COOPER UNION 
RESIDENCE HALL 

New York City 

Architect 

Prentice & Chan, Ohlhausen 
Owner. 

The Cooper Union 


oth 
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pe without being old fashioned, this 
skillfully executed student housing 
complex draws its forms from the school’s 
cluttered New York neighborhood. “The 
architects bring order to a high-rise tower 
that carefully marks its place without over- 
whelming its neighbors,” complimented the 
jury. “Immaculate, well-ordered interior 
spaces offer comfortable apartments as well 
as communal areas for socializing and 
working. The architects’ generous use of 
windows provides ample natural light and 
gives residents interesting views of the city, 
constantly connecting them and this resi- 
dence to tKe larger urban context.” 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE BUILDING 
Princeton University 

Princeton, N. J. 

Architect 

R. M. Kliment & Frances Halsband 
Architects 

Owner 

Princeton University 





he computer science center at Princeton 

University serves student and faculty 
needs by skillfully blending a human touch 
with state-of-the-art technology,” comment- 
ed the jury. “Light-drenched offices and 
classrooms, rich oak paneling throughout, 
and the wide windowsill in the main 
hallway evoke the feel of turn-of-the- 
century educational buildings, creating a 
comfortable, user-friendly environment that 
encourages human interaction and conver- 
sation.” 
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“In massing, in plan, and in materials 
selected for its spaces and surfaces, the new 


Pt et) ek et ee 


building engages the cultural and physical 
context of Princeton University,” said 
Kliment and Halsband. “It defines and 
extends McCosh Walk and establishes a 
formal language for the development of 
subsequent buildings. The building is orga- 
nized around three entrance towers that 
anchor it to the pedestrian circulation pat- 
terns. The towers are limestone and red 
brick; limestone headers are introduced into 
the Flemish bond of the brick wall. A lime- 
stone colonnade connects the south and 
west entrances and defines the eastern 
enclosure of the future quadrangle. The 
building is constructed of steel frame and 
sheathed in red brick and limestone, the 
materials of most campus classroom build- 
ings. Windows are painted gray aluminum 
to resemble the leaded windows of the older 
buildings on campus. 
“The cable shelves in the corridor’s 
*s and the hollow walls of the offices 
ned to provide easy access for the 
inges in cabling required by the 
ging requirements of com- 
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“THE BUILDING IS A MODEL OF CONTEXTUAL DESIGN 
AND URBAN NEIGHBORLINESS.” 


CARNEGIE HALL TOWER contribution of service and lobby space to 
New York City the crowded concert hall and, most impor- 
Architect tantly, ingenious use of setbacks, the 

César Pelli & Associates Inc. building is a model of contextual design and 
Associate Architect urban neighborliness. Dashing, slender, and 
(Architect of Record) neat as a pin, the tower is a colorful 


Brennan Beer Gorman enhancement of the Manhattan skyline.” 





Re bowing to its revered, 
undred-year-old neighbor, Carnegie 
Hall Tower discreetly steps back from the 
street to allow the historic concert hall to 
retain its well-earned prominence in the 
New York landscape,” applauded the jury. 
“By ingeniously tucking itself in and around 
Carnegie Hall, the tower manages not to 
overwhelm the much shorter structures on 
either side in spite of its considerable height. 
Due to the adroit use of complementary 
materials and closely matching colors, its 
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“A SKILLFUL BLEND OF TRADITIONAL BASEBALL PARK DESIGN 
AND MODERN TECHNOLOGIES AND ECONOMICS.” 


© Jeff Goldberg/Esto photos 
ORIOLE PARK AT CAMDEN YARDS : Suni ae 
Baltimore 
Architect 
Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
Sports Facilities Group 
Master Plan and Urban Design 
: Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum 
‘ Sports Facilities Group 
RTKL Associates Inc. 
Wallace, Roberts & Todd 
Owner/Developer 
Maryland Stadium Authority 


















lhe architects and their enlightened 

clients have built not merely another 
ballpark, but a very important public place, 
bringing people into contact with each other 
and with the city itself,” commended the 
jury. “It deftly blends elements drawn from 
traditional baseball parks with the demands 
of modern technologies and economics. 
Every aspect of the design of Camden Yards, 
from the smallest graphic touches to the 
largest structural elements, is lively and 
good natured.”- 














CHARLESTOWN NAVY YARD 

ROWHOUSES 

Boston 

Architect 

William Rawn Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

Owner 

Bricklayers and Laborers Non-Profit 

Housing Company Inc. 





eveloped through close collaboration 

between skilled architect and visionary 
nonprofit client, the Charlestown Navy Yard 
Rowhouses fulfill the often elusive goal of 
creating housing that is affordable yet of the 
highest quality,” commended the jury. 

“The landmark round tower by the 
water’s edge anchors the project and ties it 
to the harbor, while at the other end, the 
broad, gabled section fronting the public 
street establishes the building as a worthy 
and welcome neighbor. In between, the scale 
is lowered, with stoops on one side and 
porches with water views on the other, 
making this a comfortable and distinctive 
place to live. The success of this project reaf- 
firms the principle that the combination of 
design excellence and affordability can 
strengthen the character of the community.” 

William Rawn Associates described 


‘ 


the project as “50 units of affordable 
housing, built on the edge of an urban 
harbor, to address the family housing needs 
of first-time home buyers. Most units 
contain two-and-a-half, three, or four bed- 
rooms. 

“The design strengthens First Avenue 
as the Main Street of the former Navy Yard: 
The form and front of the large gable end of 
Building One match the scale of existing 
buildings and strengthen the character of 
this two-sided street running parallel to the 
water’s edge. This links the building to the 
rest of the community, thereby helping to 
eliminate any stigma attached to affordable 
housing. 

‘The building’s three parts are unified 

cial masonry elements, including the 

iter table and the granite checker 
ern, which acts as a belt to tie 
her. Responding to family 
vnhouse has a private yard at 
h upper unit its ow: 
| 
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DAYBREAK GROVE 

Escondido, Calif. 

Architect 

Davids Killory 

Associate Architect 

Studio E Architects 

Owner 

The North County Housing Foundation 





e architects organized the colorful 

stucco duplex units with their bold 
forms and striking geometry around a 
central courtyard, establishing a place of 
special pride,” noted the jury. “The raised 
sidewalks at the front of the building sepa- 
rate the houses from the busy street, while 
the patios at the center of each unit expand 
the living space and bring natural light and 
cross ventilation to each room. The beauti- 
fully landscaped common area, with its 





central courtyard, laundry building, and community 
gardens, provides supervised places for children to 
play and adults to socialize. Cheerful, practical, eco- 
nomical, and appropriate to its context, this project is 
a model for other communities.” 











“A PROFOUND AND MOVING TRIBUTE TO VICTIMS OF INTOLERANCE 
AND UNREASONING FEAR.” 


SALEM WITCH TRIALS 
TERCENTENARY MEMORIAL 
Salem, Mass. 

Architect 

James Cutler Architects 
Associate Artist 

Maggie Smith 

Owner 

City of Salem 





T* jury called the memorial “starkly 
simple and calmly eloquent; a remark- 
able collaboration between artist and 
architect. The subtle symbolism of the 
design is epitomized by the use of the plain- 
tive, desperate words of the 20 condemned 
women and men at their 1692 trials. The 
words disappear in midsentence under the 
stone walls at the memorial’s entrance as if fence deliberately create a stark boundary 
obliterated by indifference and ignorance. between the accusers and the accused, now 
By placing the memorial in the midst of the —_ divided yet forever linked in a solemn, 
graves of the denouncers, judges, and neigh- _ tragic tableau, reminding us that the crime 
bors of the victims, the designers have was not witchcraft, but silence in the face of 
symbolically reenacted the confrontation. injustice.” 

The rough granite walls and barred iron 
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PRIMARY/INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL 217 

New York City 

Architect 

Michael Fieldman & Partners 
Owner 

New York City School Construction 
Authority 





C= the primary /intermediate school 
“vigorous yet joyful, tough yet welcom- 
ing,” the jury lauded it as “unapologetically 
urban, providing a serious and secure envi- 
ronment for learning. Disciplined and 
composed, this building is a celebration of 
bold forms, from the cube of the art and 
music pavilion to the rigorous grid of the 
Main Street facade, yet its formal geometry 
is enhanced by vivid colors and child- 
friendly details, making it a lively, inspiring 
place to go to school. Singularly appropriate 
for its Roosevelt Island site overlooking the 
East River, this dignified and necessarily 
tough-minded structure hugs the street, 
tying it directly to the bigger community, 
while its campuslike plan creates a smaller, 
sheltering community for the children them- 
selves. By offering spectacular views of 
Manhattan at the end of a two-story glass- 
walled corridor, the building visually 
connects the children to the city and their 
future.” 

Submitting the project for considera- 
tion, Michael Fieldman & Partners recalled 
that “the climate was ripe for innovation. A 
restructured large-city bureaucracy needed 
a pilot project to demonstrate its effective- 
ness. An extraordinary site was available on 





Main Street of Roosevelt Island, overlooking 
the Manhattan skyline. A progressive 
program called for a full primary /interme- 
diate school serving 849 students K-8. An 
active community demanded an outstand- 
ing design responsive to the unique village 
atmosphere. 
“The architect’s response was clear: 

Develop a mini-campus approach that 
etains the village atmosphere and responds 
to the program and site potential.” 
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“A MODEL OF INFILL ARCHITECTURE, CREATIVELY RECLAIMING 
PRODUCTIVE AND LIVABLE SPACE THROUGH TIGHT, EFFICIENT DESIGN.” 


© Thomas Heinser photos 





CORSON-HEINSER LIVE/WORK 
San Francisco 

Architect 

Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy Architects 
Owners 

Madeleine Corson and Thomas Heinser 





SS: the jury, “The architects have recast 
galvanized metal, plywood, industrial 
windows, and other homely and economical 
materials into a beautiful, rich spatial magic. 
Although the building is very narrow, the 
living and working areas are remarkably 
spacious and airy, thanks largely to natural 
light that is allowed to pass through the 
house via imaginative details like metal 
grates in the stairs. Built on a sliver of a lot 
in a gritty San Francisco neighborhood, both 
the exterior and interior of the Corson- 
Heinser Live/Work building are carefully 
detailed in an unabashed celebration of con- 
nections and joints, adroitly transforming 
the intersections between metal, glass, and 
wood into ornament. 

“The site of this live/work combina- 
-tion is a narrow, vacant lot fronting a 
blocklong alley south of Market Street in San 
Francisco. The surrounding gritty, industrial 
area, including warehouses and other utili- 
tarian loft structures, has been transformed 
recently into a residential and commercial 
enclave for artists, designers, start-up busi- 
nesses, and entertainment. The young 
clients—a fashion photographer and a 
_ graphic designer— sought to house their 
: two business spaces, residence, and a garage 
in a new structure. Maximum natural light 
was desired in all spaces, especially in the 
photography studio.” 

Explained Tanner Leddy Maytum 
Stacy, “The loft-space organization is flexible 
and adaptable. Due to the height differences 
between the two neighboring buildings, 
greater opportunities for property-line 
windows existed to the north. The main loft 
spaces are located on the north side, with the 
stair, baths, elevator, and storage areas 
grouped on the south side in two parallel 
bars. To provide an earthquake-resistant 
structure, steel frames were placed at the 
front and rear, supported by a concrete slab 


with piers that extend deep into the marshy 
soil.” 
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“A COMFORTABLE SINGLE-ROOM-OCCUPANY HOTEL THAT RESPECTS 
ITS CONTEXT AND THE DIGNITY OF ITS RESIDENTS.” 


THE SIMONE HOTEL 

Los Angeles 

Architect 

Koning Eizenberg Architecture Inc. 
Owner 

Skid Row Housing Trust 





he Simone Hotel is a 123-room, five-story 

single room occupancy (SRO) residential 
hotel located in the Skid Row area of down- 
town Los Angeles. The first SRO hotel built 
in Los Angeles in 30 years, the project pre- 
sented a timely opportunity to reassess its 
building type. The historic models are prac- 
tical, economic buildings; at first glance, the 
new SRO does not appear different from 
these models. Further investigation reveals 
subtle organizational changes that provide 
safety, comfort, and dignity for the resi- 
dents. Throughout, emphasis is placed on 


natural light, and dead-end, unlit hallways 
are avoided. Also, attention is given to sight 
lines rather than electronic surveillance 
equipment. Passive cooling design by use of 
shading, cross ventilation, and light wells 
achieves year-round comfort without air- 
conditioning. It is worth commenting that 
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© David Hewitt/Anne Garrison/Jan Paul Pietrzak photos 


current codes make it difficult to meet these 
planning goals in a cost-effective manner. 

The jury praised “the creative use of 
durable, low-cost materials, combined with 
skillful detailing.” 








“A QUIRKY HOUSE THAT REINTERPRETS 


VERNACULAR ARCHITECTURE.” 


COOK RESIDENCE 
Oxford, Mississippi 
Architect 

Mockbee/Coker Architects 
Owners 

Dr. and Mrs. James Cook 





he house is “bold without straying too 
far from its Southern roots,” declared the 
jury. “The expansive metal shed roof sus- 
pended over this residence serves to protect 
the structure from the fierce sun and shelters 
an exciting upper deck. Contrasting with 
the utilitarian quality of the exterior, the col- 
orful interior, bathed in natural light, 
exuberantly expresses the individuality of 
the owners. In this unique home, the archi- 
tects have found singular beauty in humble 
materials and local building forms.” 
“The rural American South is a land 
cape of dependent outbuildings and hous: 
ilers,” explained Mockbee/Coker. “T] 
tures are used for living and, prim 
storage of agricultural livestock 
opment. These ‘super shed 


hitecture 








designed to protect things of value from the 
environment. Over a period of time, the 
principle of building a super shed over their 
property in order to protect themselves from 
the elements has developed. It is this basic 
principle that underpins this house in rural 
Mississippi. The definition of the natures of 
American cultures, local and general, 
depends on a recognition that there can be 
no general culture unless it is bedded in a 
locality, that there is no universal except in 
the local. “ 


© Timothy Hursley photos 














FIREHOUSE CIVIC CENTER 1930s firehouse tower, brick interior walls, 
Newburyport, Massachusetts and windows and trim. Engaging ina rich 
Architect dialogue between the past and present, this 
Schwartz/Silver Architects Inc. highly successful and popular project has 
Owners reestablished the link between the town and 


its waterfront and demonstrated that seem- 
ingly out-of-date buildings can serve as a 
catalyst for urban revitalization.” 


City of Newburyport and 

The Society for the Development of the 
Arts and Humanities of 

Greater Newburyport 





he jury noted, “Taking cues from the 

building's long history of alterations and 
varied public and commercial uses, the 
architects injected contemporary forms into 
the original 19th-century historic landmark 
structure perched on the banks of the Merri- 
mack River. Creating a fitting home for a 
performing arts center, art gallery, and 
restaurant, at the same time they preserved 
older elements such as the front facade, the 
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“A COLORFUL, DELIGHTFUL SCHOOL CELEBRATING 


THE JOY OF LEARNING.” 


CESAR CHAVEZ ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

Chicago 

Architect 

Ross Barney+Jankowski Inc. 
Owner 

Chicago Public Schools 





oted the jury, “Like pieces of a giant 

Lego® block set, the patterned brick y/ 
exteriors, pyramidal skylights, and colorful 
finishes are playful and fun while demon- 
strating that seemingly diverse parts can be 
united to form an integrated whole. The 
open spaces of.the site are located in front of 
the building so that they become a neighbor- 
hood amenity watched over by the school. 
The basic scheme is natural wood and white 
walls in all classrooms so that the spaces 
become a personal canvas for students and 
teachers. Reassuringly confident and a safe 
haven from a tough Chicago neighborhood, 
this delightful school is very much a good 
neighbor and a positive addition to this 
troubled community.” 








© Steve Hall/Hedrich-Blessing 
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“< RENOVATION/EXPANSION THAT BRINGS ORDER TO A ONCE-CHAOTIC 
JUMBLE OF DISORGANIZED ADDITIONS AND GALLERY SPACES.” 


THE CHRYSLER MUSEUM 
Norfolk, Virginia 

Architect 

Hartman-Cox Architects 
Associate Architect 

Shriver & Holland Architects 
Owner 

The Chrysler Museum 





he jury praised “the matching of propor- 

tion and style of the original and the 
reestablishing of the Italianate facade as the 
major point of entry. The architects have 
created a symmetrical, balanced exterior 
that gives this project a powerful sense of 
place. Inside, the dramatic central courtyard 
with its majestic staircase and wooden 
trusses helps to organize the galleries and 
provides an exquisite public space. Playing 
the role of surgeon, the architects carefully 
removed, replaced, and reconfigured ele- 
ments that no longer functioned and in the 
process breathed new life into this building 
and reestablished the museum as an impor- 
tant cultural presence in Norfolk.” 

Explained Hartman-Cox, “The origi- 
nal 1930s Italianate building had been 
remodeled several times and had acquired 
two major additions, each of which depart- 
ed significantly in style, site orientation, 
materials, and interior organization from its 
predecessor. The result was architectural 
chaos and a confusing interior spatial orga- 
nization. Growth of the collection of 
paintings, sculpture, furniture, and glass 
provided the impetus for a 50,000-square- 
foot expansion. The building’s age and 
faltering mechanical systems required the 
renovation of an additional 40,800 square 
feet of existing space. 

“The original exterior courtyard, 
which the new additions have reestablished 
as the center of the complex, was covered by 
a skylight. The original arches surrounding 
the court were reopened, creating loggias 
that lead into the new and renovated first 


floor galleries.” 














UNITED STATES HOLOCAUST 


death. Hauntingly beautiful and sculptural, 


engagement from the city. The container has 


MEMORIAL MUSEUM yet often laden with anguish, sorrow, and been made to merge with its contents so that 
Washington, D. C. remembrance, the building constantly the building itself engages in a visceral dia- 
Architect engages all of the senses. The architecture logue with the Holocaust exhibitions it 

Pei Cobb Freed & Partners itself reinforces the profound messages of contains. 


James Ingo Freed, Design Partner 


Associate Architect 
Notter Finegold & Alexander 
Owner 


United States Holocaust Memorial 


Museum 





Memorial Museum “masterfully employs 
the power of architecture to evoke the raw 
emotion of unspeakable human tragedy,” 


recisely controlled and often deliberate- 


ly unsettling, the U. S. Holocaust 


the exhibits, careful not to upstage them 
while quietly telling its own story. Just a few 
blocks from America’s most significant mon- 
uments to freedom and set amid the 
structures of bureaucracy, this memorial 
stands as an unflinching witness to the 
horrors that can be unleashed in the absence 
of democratic ideals and as a reminder of 
the necessity of vigilance.” 

Commented Freed, “This building is 
not simply a museum, but a living institu- 
tion dedicated to research, teaching, and the 
performing arts as well as to contemplation 


“Internal organization around a three- 
story, skylit arrival, distribution, and 
circulation space prepares visitors for the 
museum experience ahead. There are no 
literal references to particular places or 
occurrences from the historic event. Instead, 
architectural form is abstract and open- 
ended so that the museum becomes a 
resonator of memory, providing a stage for 
introspection rather than a series of specific 
architectural metaphors. It is a place of 
remembrance where the past is made a 
living part of the present in order to protect 
the future.” 


said the jury. “The brick walls and archways 
and industrial steel detailing recall the effi- 
ciency and precision of the machinery of 


and commemoration. The partial Neoclassi- 
cal facade is a screen that aims not for 
synthesis but for spatial and emotional dis- 
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“THE PLAN RETAINS THE INTEGRITY AND SCALE OF THE EXISTING 
ENVIRONMENT WHILE ADDING SUCCESSFUL NEW USES.” 


THE CHARLESTOWN NAVY 
YARD 

Boston 

Urban Designer 

Boston Redevelopment Authority 
(for the Charlestown Navy Yard 
Master Plan) 

Owner 

Boston Redevelopment Authority 





Ree reuse of a historic naval 
shipyard and a notable answer to the 
problem of reusing military installations—a 
challenge that many more communities are 
facing or will face in the future,” declared 
the jury. “The Boston Redevelopment 
Authority took on the long-term manage- 
ment of the shipyard so that it could be 
redeveloped with a coordinated plan, a plan 





itecture 


that preserves historic buildings and main- 
tains the geometry of streets and piers. At 
the same time, it created housing for a wide 
range of income levels. The naval yard is 
still a work in progress, but it is already a 
substantial accomplishment.” 

“This 135-acre maritime industrial site 
is sandwiched between downtown Boston 
and the residential neighborhood of 
Charlestown. A strong existing street grid is 
obscured by years of haphazard construc- 
tion and seemingly random building 
additions. Several large empty spaces 
provide new development opportunities, 
along with 20 acres of vacant and underused 
land at Yard’s End. One section remains a 
national park where the U.S. S. Constitution 
is berthed,” said the authority. 

Among the urban-design goals and 


objectives of the authority were: 

—Maximize public access from 
Charlestown to the west and along piers. 

—Design a comprehensive open-space 
system to connect public attractions and take 
advantage of views and sunlight. 

—Develop a street network that can 
accommodate the demands of tourists, 
workers, and residents. 

—Create a mix of residential, commer- 
cial, cultural, and recreational uses. 

—Preserve significant structures. 

—Stimulate long-term investment. 

—Ensure a participatory planning 
process. 
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| “THE NEW PLAN INTEGRATES MODERN, LARGE-FLOOR OFFICE BUILDINGS 
INTO A SCENOGRAPHIC URBAN PRECINCT THAT WILL BE A MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 
OVER THE NONDESCRIPT COMMERCIAL DISTRICT.” 
























PATERNOSTER SQUARE =a RAN 
| London , | 
Architect 


Hammond Beeby and Babka Inc. 
Owner 

Paternoster Associates 
Associated Master Planners and 
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Building Architects us 
John Simpson & Partners SINS 
Terry Farrell & Company 

Building Design Architects 

Erith and Terry 


Sidell Gibson Partnership 
Allan Greenberg Associates 
Demetri Porphyrios Associates. 
RHWL 


Winchester Design Ltd. 





e jury commented, “The new plan for 
Paternoster Square integrates modern, 
large-floor office buildings into a sceno- 
graphic urban precinct that will be a maj 
improvement over the nondescript‘commer- 
cial district built after World War 
new plan responds to the presence-of 
Paul’s Cathedral and creates a pleasin; 
variety of streets and public spaces. The = ~~__ 
buildings have been planned to revive some 
traditional architectural ideas at a new scale 
in ways that will create a sense of identity 
for the whole district.” 
Stated the architects, “The Paternoster 
Square Redevelopment Master Plan 
addresses a seven-acre district of London in 
the shadow of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The plan 
reinstates a traditional pattern of streets and 
- a pedestrian scale and density of building 
characteristic of Paternoster Square for cen- 
turies before wartime devastation in 1940. A 
rigid planning grid imposed on Paternoster 
Square during reconstruction in the 1960s is 
replaced by a more harmonious network of 
streets and lanes and a variety of buildings 
appropriate to London’s historic center. 

Also reinstated is a fitting context for Wren’s 
cathedral, which had lost its scenographic 
and hierarchical importance with postwar 
development. The primacy of the cathedral 
is reestablished with all the amenities of the 
developmentarranged to enhance the 
sacred precinct. ” 














POST OFFICE SQUARE PARK AND 
GARAGE 

Boston 

Urban Design Team 

Ellenzweig Associates Inc. Architects; 
The Halvorson Company Inc.; Parsons, 
Brinckerhoff, Quade & Douglas Inc. 
Master Planner 

Skidmore Owings & Merrill 

Owners 

Friends of Post Office Square 





Pp: Office Square Park is the highly prac- 
tical result of a seemingly impractical 
idea: “to replace a utilitarian but uninspiring 
parking garage with a friendly urban park, 
burying all the necessary parking under- 
ground,” said the jury. “A private 
consortium of neighboring property owners 
financed the $50-million project in coopera- 
tion with the city, which will end up owning 
the project when the bonds are paid off. The 
urban oasis is planned generously with 
trellis and kiosk buildings to mediate 
between the park and the massive surround- 
ing buildings. Post Office Square Park has 
transformed successfully an unfriendly 
urban space into an inviting place attracting 
a great deal of continuous activity and 
people.” 

The designers noted that “The Post 
Office Square Park and Garage rescued the 
Financial District from the blight imposed 
by a deteriorated 1950s structure, repairing 
the urban fabric in this tangle of busy streets 
and high-rise buildings that used to seem 
disconnected and disorienting. Concealing 
an elegantly designed underground garage 
for 1,400 cars, the 1.7-acre park is a true cele- 
bration of city life in terms of place and 
activity. It provides a defined center for a 
previously unfocused area of the city and 
imparts a strong sense of community to a 
formerly bleak downtown area. 

“The governing vision was to create 
an urban living room, a welcoming gather- 
ing place for downtown workers and 
tourists.” 
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“A QUIET OASIS THA 
CONFIGURATION 
ALREADY THERE.” 


BRYANT PARK AND THE 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
TERRACES 

New York City 

Landscape Architect and Architects 
Hanna/Olin, Ltd.; Davis Brody & 
Associates; Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer & 
Associates; Kupiec & Koustomitis 
Owners 

Bryant Park Restoration Corporation 
The New York Public Library 

New York City Department 

of Parks and Recreation 





lhe jury said, “Redesign of Bryant Park 

and the New York Public Library ter- 
races accommodates the expansion of the 
library with underground book stacks while 


recapturing a public space that had been 
| taken over by drug dealers. Today it is a 


quiet oasis, but not so quiet that people are 
afraid to go there. The new design respects 
the previous configuration of public space, 
making only subtle but all-important adjust- 
ments, enhancing what was already there— 
judicious placement of kiosks—and ani- 
mates the public space.” 

The architects and designers wrote, 
“The central urban design tenet applied at 
Bryant Park and the New York Public 
Library’s Fifth Avenue Terraces is the 
importance of a strong public realm—care- 
fully scaled and accessible open space, 
vigorous planting, and detailed fixtures 
inspired by the local character and climate. 
This vision of a common ground—that not 
only sustains commerce and culture in a city 
but that gives its diverse residents a shared 
sense of pride and ownership guided the 
design. The history of the block demonstrat- 
ed that improved aesthetics alone could not 
rescue the park from the threat of decay and 
dereliction; it had to function first as a social 
system. Therefore, the planning process 
stressed security, maintenance, and events 
programming. A means to provide ongoing 
public and private funding was secured by 
organizing a private corporation to manage 
the park and imposing a special business 
tax—11 cents a year on each square foot of 
business space.” 


. 
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ACCENT ON ARCHITECTURE 

Each year, The American Institute of Architects and The American Architectural Foundation sponsor 
Accent on Architecture, a public celebration of design excellence created to increase understanding of 
the role architecture plays in shaping the quality of life. Through an awards gala, education programs, 
exhibitions, lectures, television programs, and other national and local efforts, Accent on Architecture 


focuses public attention on design excellence and on critical design issues. 


ACCENT ON ARCHITECTURE 1994 IS SUPPORTED BY GENEROUS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 
THE FOLLOWING CORPORATIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, AND INDIVIDUALS: 





PRINCIPAL BENEFACTOR 
The Construction Information Group of 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Architectural Record 
Construction News Publishing Network 
F. W. Dodge 
Engineering News-Record 
Sweet's Group 


BENEFACTORS 

CNA Insurance Companies 

Victor O. Schinnerer & Company, Inc. 
Herman Miller Inc. 


PRINCIPAL CORPORATE PATRONS 
Southam Construction Information Network 
Architects’ First Source 
Construction Market Data 
R. S. Means 
MBNA America Bank, N.A. 


CORPORATE PATRONS 
CNA Insurance Companies 
Kirke-Van Orsdel Inc. 

State Mutual Companies 


PATRONS 
ALA. Press 


American Consulting Engineers Council 
Associated General Contractors of America 
Brede Exposition Services 

HKS Architects 





DONORS 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc. 
American Society of Interior Designers 
American Standard Inc. 
Architecture Magazine 

Armstrong World Industries, Inc 
Autodesk, Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

W. R. Bonsal Company 

Carlisle SynTec Systems 

Carrier Corporation 

Collins & Aikman Floor Coverings 
Concrete Steel Reinforcing Institute 
Coopers & Lybrand 

Dover Elevator Company 

DPIC Companies, Inx 

Electro-Voice, Inx 

W. R. Grace & Company 

I larman Consumer ( srOUup 


Institute of Business | Jesigners 
Mannington Commercial 

National Concreté Masonry Association 
North American Insulation Manufacturers 
Association 


Otis Elevator C ompany 
Owens Corning 
Pella Corporation 

Portland Ceme1 \ssociation 


schuller International Inc 


“DPIC is on the cutting edge of practice management today.” 


We were excited when we heard the 
philosophy behind DPIC: their emphasis on 
education, the idea that they wanted to 
work with us to prevent losses, that they 
specialize in professional liability 
insurance... 

DPIC was founded by design professionals who believed loss 

prevention education could help control their claims costs. 





DPIC’s found ways to make us better 
managers through their education 
programs. And they’re smart enough to 
reward us for it. 
In the past five years, Steffian Bradley has received $54,000 
in education premium credits from DPIC. 


All our partners read the book and took the 
test on it. Even our non-architect CFO. It’s 
simple to do — but you learn so much about 
dealing with potential problems. 
The “book” is DPIC’s Lessons in Professional Liability, which 
deals with the business side of the design professions, where 
most claims start. Lessons is used by architects and engineers 
Peter Steffian, FAIA, is a partner of SBA/Steffian Bradley Associates Inc., a across the count ry. 





Boston-based architecture, interior and urban design firm founded in 1932. 


Peter is past president of the Massachusetts Council of Architects and a past 


It’s very satisfying to know that a 

company like DPIC cares enough to put 
programs like this together. We really have 
our relationship with his firm and appreciate his willingness to talk tyou — a partnership — | don’t even know all the 
things that DPIC and our agent do that are 
in my best interest. And that kind of 
support feels wonderful. 


director of the Boston Society of Architects and is chairman of the Board of 


Registration of Architects for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. We value 






about us. 














Different by Design™ It’s one less thing to worry about, that’s for sure. 

@ & PPIC’s Professional Liability Education Program (PLEP) has returned over $51 million 

The Professional Liability Specialist to DPIC policyholders in the past five years. PLEP is an optional series of courses offered 

of the Orion Capital Companies by mail to DPIC policyholders. Firms can earn a 10% credit toward their insurance 
premiums by completing the program each year. For free information on DPIC’s programs 


Design Professionals Insurance Company 
Security Insurance Company of Hartford and publications, please call DPIC’s Communications Department at (800) 227-4284. 
The Connecticut Indemnity Company 

Rated Excellent by A.M. Best Company 


DPIC Companies, Inc. 
2959 Monterey-Salinas Highway 
Monterey, CA 93940 


(800) 227-4084 It’s not just money back. It’s an incentive to be the best you can be. 


© 1994, DPIC Companies Inc. 
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your job 
better, faster, 
easier with 


Sweet’s. 


We put the 
power of 
information 

to work for you. 


The most powerful tool in your business is 
information. Information that can be accessed 
quickly, easily and with complete confidence. 
Information that helps you do your job better. 

Sweet’s has been providing this kind of 
information to construction professionals for 
88 years. With more than 21,000 pages of 
manufacturers’ building product literature, 
including complete descriptions, specifications, and 
full color photographs, Sweet’s Catalog Files have become 
the standard working tool of an entire industry. 

Over 150,000 qualified firms rely on Sweet's Catalog Files 
to locate, compare and select building products quickly. 

The Catalog Files are all organized in a logical, readable 


format to help shorten the time spent looking for building ¢ ProductLine: The product tabloid that 
product information. provides construction professionals with new 
And Sweet’s makes it easy since all products are arranged product announcements throughout the year. 
by type and smartly cross-indexed by Manufacturer, Trade * BuyLine: The toll-free service that lets 
Name and Key Word. construction professionals locate nearby 
Sweet’s also provides other marketing and information manufacturers, representatives and distributors. 
services that have become indispensable to construction * SweetSource: The Windows®-based 
professionals everywhere: computer system that makes building 


product information available with incredible 
speed and flexibility. 


’ 
Sweet’s Group lo qualify to receive Sweet’s, call 1-800-442-2258. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc. To include your product literature in Sweet's, 
1221 Avenue of the Americas. New NY D call 1-800-421-9330 NOW. 


Covering yo « your marketing needs. 
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Architect: C.W. Fentress J.H. Brandurn and Associates Engineer: Severud Associates Consulting Engineers P.C. Photographer: Robert Reck. 


Birdair’s Tensioned Membrane Sends 
Airport Design in New Directions | 


Birdair’s tensioned membrane technology makes permanent translucent structures of any size or configuration possible. 


At Denver's spectacular New International Airport, architects have used tensioned membrane to cover the 180 ft. wide, 
900 ft. long “Great Hall’ creating an exciting architectural landscape on the horizon. Two 40 ft. wide exterior canopies 


shield passengers from the elements by flanking the entire sngth of the 900 ft. structure. 

At Birdair, we continue to be energized by Jina! anc creative thinking — about new structural concepts, applica- 
tions, materials; about how we can support arc! \king the very nature of buildings and bending the lines 
which will delineate the future of archite: strative and technical information on how you can bring | 
high flying excitement to your nex? project, c 


Birc * Amherst, New York 14221 USA 
° FAX: 716-633-9850 
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MicroStation. 
CAD software for Windows 
and Windows NT 


Open yourself to a world of design possibili- 
ties with MicroStation CAD software. From 2D 
drafting to advanced 3D surface modeling, 
MicroStation Version 5 is the ultimate design 






and bridges, circuit board , 
power lines, ’s, airports, furniture, 


digital terrain models, james, Skateboards, the I 
a | ’s, chemical plants, we ’s, golf courses, 


anything you can think of ... even the kitchen, ay 


WMicroStation 


Be ae INTERGRAPH 





tool for the Windows environment. And the | 
most complete, with photorealistic rendering 
and animation. All in one package! 

Join the many designers who have made 
the move to the CAD tool for the ‘90s. 

Call 800-345-4856 for a free demo 
disk and brochure on MicroSta 





tion. 


ce re ter = nese 


MicroStation models courtesy of Viewpoint Animation Engineering. Intergraph and the Intergraph rita is a registered trademark of 
Bentley Systems Inc., an Intergraph affiliate. Other brands and product names are trademarks of their G i AL3 5894-0001. DDAD 14840 
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The Toughest 
Toilet Compartment 
You Can Buy! 


Metpar delivers the solution for 
toilet compartments that must 
. withstand heavy duty use and 
abuse. Ideal for renovation 
projects and new construction in 
schools, factories, institutions 
and similar heavy traffic, rough 
treatment environments. 

























Doors, panels and pilasters are 
constructed of stainless steel, 
with a 7-ply exterior grade 
plywood core. Tough, but with 
the aesthetic values of 
architectural design. 
Available with a satin or 
textured leathergrain finish. 






Each compartment comes 
‘ complete with full length 57" 
long brackets, 3 door stops, 
keeper, coat hook, door hinges, 
latch, and all hardware for 
complete installation. 


For your free catalog, contact 
Metpar Corp., 95 State Street, 
Westbury, NY 11590 

(516) 333-2600 

FAX (516)333-2618 
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ADA concealed 
slide lock with 
industry-first 
“occupied” indicator. 


‘ 44 Available 
~ ‘ a ; 
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Ne there i isa glass of such 


striking beauty that it draws the 
eye like a magnet. A sla ass 
whose unique aquamarine color 
transforms buildings glazed with 
it from mere architectural 
objects into performances of 
visual artistry. Azurlite® glass 
from PPG. 

But while Azurlite lass is 
perhaps the most beautiful float 
glass available for architectural 
glazing, its stunning visual 
performance is only half of its 


story. Azurlite glass is also a 


solar control lass of unsurpassed 


performance. 

With a full 71% light trans- 
mission in 6 mm thickness, 
spectrally selective Azurlite glass 
allows designers to realize all 
the openness, aesthetics, and 
efficiencies of daylighting. Yet 
its outstanding 0.58 shading 
coefficient provides solar heat 
gain management that delivers 

Fa — <— coolness and comfort. An 
rm unmatched performance ratio 


of 0.71/0.58= 1.22 


See for yourself ee 


w 
‘i the performance of 
« Azurlite glass can help 


1 : 
: your cc signs dominate 
the skyline. Contact 


% your sla Ss supplier or 








slazin 3 contractor 
Or call 1-800-2-GET-PP% 
for more information and a 


free sam ple ° 





Sepia Eres sae a 
SSS NB Lape citad b aNere = 


P Jc i \ AZURLITE 
Pee ana eae trademark ob PPG Industries, Inc. Glass by PPG Industries 
_ 2 
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The decisive move to copy quality. 


Weak lines es ) Strong lines 
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Lose some detail here or there and you 
could lose the whole match. 


Copying critical documents, particularly copies of copies, 
demands perfection. The slightest drop in quality can mean the 
distribution of incomplete or illegible information. Suddenly, the 
possibility of a costly error becomes very real. 

Copies made on a compact Océ 7000 plain paper 
engineering copier help prevent errors, and project a quality 


emo enn rtnrrmecmet eur wis b Fo Se Sats Serie es Ce 


image for your work and your company. 

The Océ 7000 excels at holding detail. Fine lines and 
edges stay sharp. Solids print rich and uniform. First copies look 
like originals. Copies of copies are as nearly perfect as you've ever 


PRS 


seen. And with its optional roll cutting capabilities, the Océ 7000 
offers flexibility never before possible in a low volume copier. 
Winning in business means making decisive moves. 
Make your move to better copying 
today with an Océ 7000. 





| Call now for a complete 
| OIE On pe Patra or to 
1Ge demonstration. 


800- 445- 2526 Ext. 7000 


08-351-7549 
r authorized 
ea ler 
e. i 
OCe ning 


Bruning Drive West, Itasca, Illinois 60143 
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© TITE-LOC 
COPING 


Whatever the weather, 
this coping stays put. 








a em 


Pe suited for use on industrial plants, schools, 
hospitals and other types of commercial construction, the 
Petersen TITE-LOC Coping System features a built-in 
sealing mechanism incorporated into the splice plate. This 
proprietary feature serves to add rigidity and insure a 
weathertight joint. 


And now TITE-LOC Coping is available with a reinforced 
hold down cleat that has been Factory Mutual tested to 
meet the rigid requirements of the FM 1-90 test for wind | 
Features uplift. Specify TITE-LOC Coping and you can rest assured... 

whatever the weather, this coping stays put! 





elnnovative new gutter 

splice plate 
=) Petersen 

5 a 
™ Corporation 


eAvailable in .040 - .125 
aluminum and 24 ga. steel 





eFinishes include Kynar 500° 
d coatings anda 
mf cestom 


STRENGTHENING 
BEAD 


ROOFING 
NAILS 





WE rs LOOKING FOR A TINT Yel COMPANY 


suarAUl Nal AFRAID OF isle P-Vae 





Chicago’s famed 
Merchandise Mart was 
in need of new 
windows. Over 2,000 
in all. But we were 
faced with a logistics 
problem. We had to 
complete the project 
without interfering 
with the thousands of 
people who conduct 
business at the Mart 
every day. We needed 
a company that was 
willing and able to 
perform the 


installation at night. 


We awarded the job 
to EFCO. 





1-800-221-4169 
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New Look With A Time-Honored Alloy 










Julius Blum is pleased to 
CURL La Rly 
PO CUT CUE LC! MURR Ces 
AOA CeO CRO OR ULC 
DTCC Ry a) VU LU Cm RLU eC mT 
HT a CRU RA CML Ce MRCS Cn 
gray- rown to a finely mottled gray-green. If the patina is undesired, the finish can be protected by applying either a 
CLC a 


For literature and samples, contact Julius Blum & Co., Inc. 


eee remeatt RO Ce CRM UMC a eC ci pera RT rUs 
ERLE Architectural Metal Works, request our Catalog 15. Julius Blum & Co., Inc., Carlstadt, bide och 
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Get both when you build with architectural copper. Just cal] 800-CDA-DATA and tap into a complete 
of support services including professional design assistance. « There’s also CDA’s comprehensive new 
ture Handbook. \t features design details and specifications — in hard copy and in 
arly any application. +« A six-part videotape series examines the functions, 
)pper roofing styles. * You also get access to CDA’s databases, publica- 
; specialists and local supplier/contractor listings. They're all part of 


ram" providing the assistance needed to put copper’s timeless 
ir next project. Get a// the details today. Ca// 800-CDA-DATA 
per in Architecture 


‘Keorrer DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION INC. 


260 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 
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Building Types Study 713/Adaptive Reuse 


Three issues affect successful conversion of existing 
buildings to new uses: 

¢ Compatibility of the building with a new program. 
«The economic feasibility of making a conversion 
versus new construction. 

¢The commitment of an owner even when total 
replacement might cost less. 


The first issue is crucial to any reuse project. A new 
auditorium will probably not fit easily into a building 
designed for apartments. Nor will a massive corpora- 
tion’s headquarters fit into most houses. Whether the 
other two issues can be resolved depends on the rea- 
sons for launching the project. If profit is the motive, 
conversion costs are as crucial as fit. If a building’s 
existing construction type or structural system 
requires total alteration to support a new use, there 
may not be enough original building left to save. If 
preservation is the motive, the issue becomes more 
complex. The promise of success is best when suit- 
ability, feasibility, and preservation converge in one 
project. 


On the following pages are examples of successes of 
all kinds. An aviary becomes offices with surprising 
ease. The conversion of a hotel into assisted housing 
shows the cost benefits of a compatible program. A 
burned-out university classroom building offers an 
opportunity to redesign the inside to fit the require- 
ments of offices. A garage becomes a photo studio 
with minimum change and cost. A former tobacco 
warehouse now houses a shopping complex. And a 
once-derelict office building becomes a cheerful clinic 
Manufacturers Sources forchildeen (rey 
listed on page 137 ee aeeoe 
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More Than Preservation 


reservation’s back on track,” says Preservation News executive edi- 
tor Arnold Berke, referring to the Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s 
recent reversal of its 1991 ruling that Philadelphia’s landmark des- 
ignation of the Boyd Theater constituted a taking of property 
[RECORD, January 1992, page 33]. But these days preservation of 
landmarks is just the tip of the iceberg. Though not every distin- 
guished building in the U.S. will survive indefinitely, it is becoming 
increasingly likely that most will. That no longer seems the 
pressing issue. The real issue is the effective recycling of built re- 
sources—a vast stock of underutilized buildings that, distinguished 
or plain, is increasingly seen as having more potential than new 
development sites. 


The evidence is in the healthy statistics (see F. W. Dodge’s projec- 
tions, opposite page). But even these figures may undercount 
renovation’s real value by some 25 percent, says Dodge’s Robert 
Murray, vice president, economic affairs. Not included are countless 
projects that cost less than $1 million, ranging from commercial fix- 
ups to major single-family renovations. He does not, however, back 
the AIA’s prediction there will be more rebuilding than building by 
the year 2000. “The market for new construction will be too strong 
by then,” he says. Nonetheless, the projected growth for rebuilding 
is impressive. 


Why renovation is popular 
¢ The psychological ingredient. 
Building rehabilitation has entered the national vocabulary as a 
user-friendly word, “rehab.” Surrounded by accelerating change, 
both in technology and society, people find comfort in familiar touch- 
stones. Advances in national and local preservation policy during the 
past three decades, despite setbacks, testify to the public’s desire to 
slow change, and preserve the past. The growing activism of com- 
munity-based organizations (recently including minority ones) that 
resist wholesale neighborhood change and sometimes—to developers’ 
and planners’ dismay—any change at all, is another indicator. 
¢ The conservation ingredient. 
Environmentalists like recycling buildings. Just as reusing paper 
nd bottles makes new use of finite resources, buildings also contain 
‘gy’ [RECORD, January 1993, page 72}the energy 
onstruction now “stored” within them. 
ne 
ners are finding that saving a 
e likely to get the approval of 
ervationists than new construction. 
e—as much as a 16 percent sav- 
tor a gut rehab and an 18 percent savings 
ring a building down and building a new 
size, Says Donovan Rypkema, a principal of The Real 


in cons ion time over ft 


one of similar 
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Estate Services Group in Washington, D. C. Some architects have 
found even larger savings (see Perfect Union, page 94). Federal tax 
incentives offered first by the Tax Reform Act of 1976 and later by 
the Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 also sweetened the pot for 
developers. While the Tax Reform Act of 1986 reduced these bene- 
fits, they are still available [RECORD, January 1992, page 29]. 


Facing new facts 

Why would an owner want to tear down a building and rebuild one 
of similar size? In this overbuilt decade, especially in office and 
multi-family construction, owners often want reduced financial ex- 
posure even while they seek improved income or quality of use 
instead of simply more floor space. Does rehab meet these ends as 
effectively as new construction? It depends on the match of existing 
building to new program. If the shoe fits and reconditioning doesn’t 
cost too much, it’s probably wearable. Theodore Prudon, a principal 
of Swanke Hayden Connell Architects, points out that real problems 
may be found in the structure (including seismic safety), fire and life 
safety, and accessibility. If these issues can be resolved economi- 
cally, other popular arguments against rehab are easily overcome: 

¢ Most older buildings’ systems are obsolete. ‘In any major project, 
they are usually replaced,” points out Prudon. They are a minor in- 
vestment relative to the value of solid construction. 

¢ Despite assertions that floor layouts of older buildings are inef- 
ficient, “studies show that there is little, if any, difference in net-to- 
gross ratios between new buildings and those over 50 years old,” 
reports Rypkema. While floor areas may be limited in size and un- 
suitable for the offices of large corporations, the average office 
tenant leases only 10,000 square feet. 

¢ Rents in older buildings may indeed be lower, but not much, says 
Rypkema. “Retail rents will range from 95 to 100 percent of those 
for competitive new space,” he observes. 


From fix-up to virtual reconstruction 

Those who apply for federal-tax relief in return for conforming to 
National Park Service guidelines for restoration report much 
greater savings over new construction than those for gut rehab—up 
to 50 percent. But they are talking about much less intrusive 
changes and using far more of the original fabric. Indeed, municipal- 
ities set limits on how much of a building’s value can be replaced 
before owners must fully comply with codes for new construction— 
often 50 percent. This limit, of course, is the point at which—unless 
the building is a landmark requiring careful concealment of new 
exiting, mechanical, and structural features—a gut rehab will usu- 
ally occur. Then, it will usually be more economical to reuse 
structure and exterior walls and replace the interior with new con- 
struction. “Officials are then looking for full compliance,” reminds 
Prudon. ‘No longer will they accept mitigation.” 





As the preservation of landmarks 
moves into the mainstream, the focus 
1s shifting to conserving the vast stock 
of under-utilized buildings of every 
stripe. Finding new uses and 
converting such buildings is often 

a complex process. 


To qualify for federal-tax preservation incentives, owners originally 
had to preserve 75 percent of original exterior walls. The only 
change to Park Service guidelines since they were written is the re- 
moval of this requirement when applied to “certified historic 
structures,” reports department chief of technical services, Ward 
Jandl. Indeed, the rule has been difficult to interpret because of the 
large number of buildings, such as party-wall lofts, that do not fit 
the freestanding model the guideline’s drafters had in mind. 


Will the original, far more generous tax incentives ever be restored? 
Jandl remains hopeful, and points to bills introduced almost every 
year to accomplish that purpose. Berke is more pragmatic: ‘‘Pres- 
ervationists are realizing that, in a tight fiscal climate, the original 
tax credits won’t be restored,” he says. “Those applying for credits 
will have to take what they can get.” Prudon sees a silver lining in 
this: ‘Before the reduced incentives in the 1986 Tax Act, developers 
were going around like maniacs converting buildings to all sorts of 
marginal uses, which meant, at the end of the day, those buildings 
were not saved. How many upscale cutesy boutiques do we need?” 
he asks, referring to the retail-complex conversions of factories and 
warehouses that were once the rage. The current overbuilt market 
will demand much sounder feasibility analysis in the future. Con- 
cludes Prudon: “Buildings can only be saved by the same spirit that 
built them,” which, in the case of commercial buildings, means “‘de- 
sire for profit.” 


Reuse’s special problems 

Conventional wisdom holds that reuse makes the most sense when 

_ the new use is closest to the original one. Berke says this isn’t al- 

’ ways true: “Sometimes the most successful reuses are the most 
radical.” He points to the ongoing conversion of such buildings as 
factories and schools to housing, buildings that were never intended 
for domesticity, but that were built with such flexible structures as 
to produce unusual, characterful apartments. He is more dubious of 
conversions that seem inappropriate in symbolism (a church into a 
nightclub) or in character (a theater into offices by inserting many 
floors), but observes that, when a building has no other users, such 
conversions can be better than destruction. 


Prudon is more strict in his standards, despite his firm’s seemingly 
startling project in London (see Stretching the Limits, right). To him, 
appropriateness is a paramount issue. “How far do you go in inter- 
vening in the original structure before you have removed the parts 
that made it interesting in the first place?” he asks. “The criterion 
should be that the new use is not the end use’”’—that the building is 
not so altered that it cannot go on to another useful life in the fu- 
ture. Prudon commends the European practice in which new uses 
evolve over centuries. Charles K. Hoyt 


Rehab’s projected growth 


1993: $23.1 billion 
1994: $24.9 billion 
1995: $26.9 billion 
1996: $28.3 billion 
19973 $30.1 billion 
1998: $31.1 billion 


F! W. Dodge 


© Richard Bryant 





Stretching the limits. Swanke Hayden 
Connell Architects’ conversion of Christo- 
pher Wren’s Grade I listed St. Olave’s 
Church into London offices for U. S. law- 
yers Sullivan & Cromwell may seem 
radical. But the building had been divided 
into floors in the 1880s. Conversion paid 
for extensive exterior restoration. 


Catherine Bogert 


Keeping it basic. A garage becomes photo 
studios with only the sparest of changes 
(see story, page 108). 
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might have been built for any use,” says project archi- 


= tect Helen Cohen of Davis, Brody & Associates, pointing out that 


the Old Bird House, at the since renamed Bronx Zoo, contained long- 
span, full-height spaces. Such flexible interiors characterize many 
utilitarian turn-of-the-century Beaux-Arts buildings designed by ar- 
chitects who focused their formal-compositional efforts on exterior 
elevations. These buildings were also usually built to last. Indeed, so 
sturdy was the masonry and steel-truss construction of the Old Bird 
House, as it is still called, the steel-beam and metal-pan floor needed 
for additional office space was inserted between the original floor 
and roof with the addition of only minor added reinforcement to 
basement piers under the new steel columns. At the perimeter, the 
architects supported the new beams directly on the exterior 
masonry-bearing walls. 


When building functions change as much as they did here, deciding 
which architectural elements to retain can become complex. The new 
program called for 24,000 square feet for zoo offices to house public 
affairs, accounting, personnel, and other administrative functions. 
The existing building provided less than half the required area, so 
the lofty spaces where viewers once walked around towering central 
exhibition cages had to go to accommodate a new second floor. 
Davis, Brody found more space outside the masonry walls, con- 
structing low office wings where outdoor cages were once located. 
They retained the Bird House’s original appearance by adding an 
aviary-exhibition cage (foreground of photo opposite, below) parallel 
to one exterior wall, with a domed structure at one end. The dome 
replaces a similar original cage and shares an attribute of all new 
animal enclosures in the park: greater visibility of exhibits through 
“zoo-mesh,” an almost invisible stainless-steel netting stretched on 
thin frames. 


Davis, Brody retained many original elements of the interiors, in- 
cluding the exposed steel trusses. These, after sandblasting and 
painting, afford the new upper floor a sense of the original space— 
both in construction and open character. Office partitions are topped 
with glass privacy walls so that the trusses’ full spans can be appre- 
ciated. Drywall was applied over the original exposed brick walls to 
cover mechanical and electrical lines and improve insulation; it stops 
short of window edges to reveal the original finish. The second-floor 
windows were originally clerestories at the top of the tall exhibition 
spaces and initially seemed too short to provide a view. However, 
this low position provides fine eye-level views to those seated at 
desks. Details such as the specially designed metal-halide light fix- 
tures add to the building’s Neoclassical character without aping it. 
So, too, does custom-made interior trim, including stair railings, 
made of painted poplar and mahogany-stained oak. Both client and 
architect opted to use only natural and unendangered materials. 


Without question, the exterior needed restoration. Although not an 
officially designated landmark, the Bird House is part of a six- 
complex designed around a formal courtyard by Heins & 
\ll buildings are or will be undergoing renovation 
park realizes new exhibition concepts, expands 
s involved with animal conservation 
hitects’ original report states: “It 
he history and integrity of the 
ry design.” The clients have 
nda » heart. Charles K. Hoyt 
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© Peter Aaron/Esto photos 


Up Close 

More than just cleaning. Despite the build- 
ing’s basic sturdy masonry-wall construe- 
tion, cast-stone and terra-cotta decorative 
elements had succumbed to the typical eyele 
of water penetration, freezing, cracking, and 
deterioration of these materials. The copper 
roofs and skylight framing had corroded be- 
yond repair. The terra-cotta frieze of birds 
was removed to aid replacement of the de- 
teriorated concealed gutters behind it that 
had caused many water-seepage problems. 
Artisans-from Building Conservation Asso- 
ciates provided new frieze anchors, repaired 
and recast damaged and missing wings, 
beaks, and whole bodies so skillfully that it 
is now difficult to tell old from new. They 
also integrated the original copper peacoek 
over the side entrance (photo opposite, bot- 
tom) into a new copper pediment so that the 
whole assembly of elements appears origi- 
nal. The architects saved the cast-stone 
balustrades along the north and east ter- 
races when possible and interspersed them 
with matching ones to avoid a jarring con- 
trast between whole sections of old and new. 
“The zoo’s maintenance department keeps a 
whole storehouse of these balustrades,” 
explains project architect Helen Cohen, 
pointing out that such replacements are a 
constant safety challenge even on those 
buildings not now under restoration. 





So skillfully did the architects design the 
new curved handicapped ramp on the 
main entrance (preceding page) that, de- 
spite its small scale, it appears to be a 
carriage drive. While they copied original 
railings for another ramp (photo opposite, 
top), code requirements restricting the rail 
diameter to 1 1/2 inches for gripping ease 
meant they could not possesss the 
original's hefty profile. 
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A conference room replaces partner-in-charge; Michael 
original cages (top photo, this DeCandia, project manager; 
page). The character and struc- Gerald Olanoffand Helen 
ture of the original space are Cohen, project architects; Nat 
best understood on the second Hoyt, John Torborg, Peggy 
floor (photo opposite) where the Tasker, Brian Sweny, Paul 
teel trusses are Carr, project team 
| gth Engineers: Goldreich, Page & 
Thropp (structural); Cosentini 
Associates (mechanical) 


Consultants: Hanna/Olin, 
ndscape); Building 
servation Associates, Inc. 
r restoration); Cosentini 
(lighting); Gleyen 
ard (hardware) 
Architec?: y seneral Contractor: 


dissociates an l CM-AJ Contracting 
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| he conversion of Kingston, New York’s once derelict 1910 Stuyve- 


sant Hotel into apartments is, first, a natural fit of old and new 
functions with similar spatial requirements. This allowed the archi- 
tects to retain the flavor and some of the fabric of the original 
interior. Second, the project economically provides housing for the 
disadvantaged, and revitalizes the local community. 


The program called for 40 one-bedroom units to house a mix of el- 
derly, handicapped, and mentally disabled tenants. With only single- 
person occupancy planned, apartment-space needs would be modest. 
Hence, architects David Smotrich & Partners could retain the origi- 
nal masonry bearing-wall construction without radical changes, and 
keeping the original double-loaded-corridor worked well for the con- 
version, despite a limited typical total floor width of some 40 feet 
(see plans, next page). 


One of the corridor walls was the intermediate support for heavy- 
timber floor construction spanning the exterior walls. The architects 
removed the rest of the interior partitions except for the sturdy 
shear walls running the building’s width. While the original hotel 
rooms would have worked well as rooms in some apartments, they 
would not in others. One reason for replacing all non-structural par- 
titions was severe deterioration caused by exposure to weather since 
the building was abandoned in the late 1970s. Also, removal eased 
the installation of all-new mechanical systems. The architects did re- 
spect the building’s period character in the new woodwork, and 
valvaged original finishes and elements when practical (see Up 
Close, right). 


Construction cost for the project was less than that for a new build- 
ing in this location—some $78 per square foot compared to some 
$100 for a start-from-scratch, multi-story, semi-fireproof building. 
“Of course, a new two-story wood-frame apartment building outside 
of town might have been cheaper,” admits David Smotrich. But | 
housing was only one purpose of this project. 


Conversion of the Stuyvesant was the brainchild of its owners, the 
Rural Ulster (County) Preservation Company, a non-profit organiza- 
tion established for the dual goals of providing housing for the 
disadvantaged and rebuilding the local communities’ economic base. 
Kingston’s economy has suffered in recent years by the relocation 
of several major employers. One hope for revival lies in attracting 
smaller businesses, such as computer programming, that can draw 
income from a wide geographic base. Key to this effort is enhancing 
the city’s charms, which are especially pronounced in the Stockade 
Historic District, once surrounded by the city’s early defenses. 


Here, the Stuyvesant is the most conspicuous building. There is also 
a bountiful mix of distinguished architecture spanning Colonial to 
Victorian times, including New York’s first capitol building. Accord- 
ing to Kathleen Maxwell, Rural Ulster’s director, the Stuyvesant 
revival has both sparked upgrading of nearby buildings and reduced 
their vacancy rate—thereby fulfilling a critical goal of adaptive 
reuse in historic districts. 


Despite the savings in rehab, Maxwell explains, such a large free- 
market residential project in a depressed business district would 
have failed without public support. Her organization assembled the 
$3-million construction cost from three state agencies. She fully 
credits David Smotrich & Partners for creating both a good place to 
live and “a seamless integration of old and new,” fulfilling another 
key goal of many adaptive-reuse projects. Chories K. Hoyt 


Lee Ewing photos 








Up Close 

Using what’s there. In an unfortunate 
latter-day alteration, two original small pent- 
houses at the ends of the current top floor 
were joined together and the building’s main 
cornice removed below the stark addition. 


Rather than sacrifice this needed space by 
removing it for authenticity’s sake, the ar- 


chitects topped it with a new cornice so that 
the building’s facade becomes an innovative 
version of the original. The architects found 
the marble columns at the corner entrance 
embedded in newer storefront construction. 
Other original columns now back in place 
had been discarded in the rear alley. To 


make the building fully ADA compliant, the 
architects used a mechanical lift at the resi- 
dential-entrance stairs (top photo above) 
rather than add the usual visually intrusive 
(and permanent) ramp. 
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FIFTH FLOOR 





SECOND THROUGH FOURTH FLOORS 


One original feature salvaged 
was the open stair, together 
with its period woodwork at the 
juncture of the two wings. This 
required a variance from the 
state code-review board and in- 
stallation of smoke stops, 
automatic fire doors, and ex- 
haust fans. The architects also 
restored the mosaic-tile floor in 
the lobby leading to the apart- 
ments and offices (photo below 
right). One enclosed fire stair 
(right-hand side ofplans) was 
entirely rebuilt to achieve a 
higher fire rating and meet 
current capacity requirements. 
The other fire stair is entirely 
new. Elevator lobbies on each 
floor serve as social gathering 
areas—as does a roof-top deck 
in good weather. 





Credits 


Stuyvesant Hotel Conversion 
Kingston, New York 

Owner: Rural Ulster 
Preservation Company 
Architect: David Smotrich & 
Partners, Architect—David 
Smotrich, partner-in-charge; 
William Eisenberg, managing 
partner; Francesca Russo, 
project architect 

Engineers: S. Berkowitz & 
Associates (mechanical); 
Dunne & Marks (structural) 
Construction Manager: 7éd 
Musialkiewicz 
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preserve rare books and manuscripts is to keep them An independent hvac system was installed to condition air to precise 
oned air and not to allow anyone to touch them. temperature and relative humidity levels. The air is introduced 
ynducive to scholarship. Neither were ex- _ through vents in the newly restored laylight, which does not admit 
branch of the New York Public Library, daylight but is backlit by fluorescent lamps. UV light produced by 
were scattered throughout the the fluorescents is filtered by film within the laylight’s laminated 


f books and loss due to theft glass panels. 


Hardly noticeable in the room are the new archival bookcases, de- 
tudy area that didn’t signed to fit snugly into the existing mezzanine structure. The 
| provide the condi prefabricated steels cases “are completely sealed and finished with a 
uscripts,” says powder coating, so there is no out-gassing. We used a tinted, UV-fil- 
\ssociates. The _ tering glass for the doors. Some folks wanted doors with no glass in 
e location them—that would have been a disaster for the appearance of the 


February 1994 





A subtly designed rare-books room 
respects Carrére and Hastings’ 
classic New York Public Library. 








{ 
aan 


library,” continues Chomowicz. Library patrons are not allowed direct 
access to the cases, which are kept locked, and the room’s security 
system informs librarians when a bookcase door has been left open. 
The cases are illuminated by fluorescent strips that use an elliptical 
reflector designed to provide an even wash of light on the doors. 


Davis, Brody also designed new furniture for the room, including 
the illuminated oak study tables, which also have built-in outlets for 
laptop computers. “The librarians insisted on individual tables rather 
than the usual long ones. That way the research material is confined 
to a smaller area and is much easier to supervise,” says Chomowicz. 
Other woodwork, such as the main counter 2! original Carrére 
and Hastings chairs, was rehabilitated. Charles Jon 


The Brooke Russell Astor 

Rare Books and Manuscripts Reading Room 
New York Public Library 

Davis, Brody & Associates, Architects 


The Brooke Russell Astor Rare 
Books and Manuscripts Read- 
ing Room was formerly the 
History and Genealogy Room; 
archival-storage bookcases, 
hvac, lighting, and most case- 
work is new. The restored 
laylight carries air-supply 
grilles for the hvac and is 
backlit by fluorescent lamps. 
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Credits 

The Brooke Russell Astor Rare Books 
and Manuscripts Reading Room 

New York Public Library 





Architect: Davis Brody & Associates, 
Architect—Lewis Davis, partner-in- 
charge; Nat Hoyt, associate partner; Fred 
Chomowicz, senior associate; Kshty Rana, 
project architect 
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NEW EGRESS 
PASSAGE 


New library tables (far left) 
have built-in electrical outlets 
and individual table lamps. 
Smaller tables allow librarians 
to more easily supervise pa- 
trons using the rare books. 
Original Carrére and 
Hastings-designed chairs were 
rehabilitated and refinished. 
New steel bookcases, designed 
to protect rare books and 
manuscripts fit into the origi- 
nal mezzanine’s structural 
system. Some of the cases carry 
return-air grilles. A new path 
of egress (plan below) was cut 
through a restroom so that in 
the event of an emergency, pa- 
trons in the main reading 
room would not have to exit 
through the rare-books room. 


Consultants: John Altieri Associates 
(mechanical/electrical); James Leon 
(structural); Fisher Marantz Renfro Stone 
(lighting) 

General Contractor: York-Hunter 
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After 0 devastating fire, a Adelbert Hall Restoration 


Case Western Reserve University 


Midwestern college resurrects Cleveland, Ohio 


; Zs R. M. Khkment & Frances Halsband 
a venerable building. yarenae 
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“he oldest building on campus and seat of the school’s administration, 
Adelbert Hall lies at the heart of Case Western Reserve’s identity. So 
when a fire swept through the building in June 1991—pulling down 
the old slate roof, toppling the belltower, and gutting the interior— 
the university was in danger of losing a precious link with its past and 
a vital piece of its working capital. But thanks to an “interpretive 
reconstruction” designed by R. M. Kliment & Frances Halsband 
Architects, the landmark structure has been given a second life and 
outfitted to take the university into the next century. 


In its new incarnation Adelbert Hall is not the building it once was. 
But change has been a constant in the building’s history. Designed by 
Joseph Ireland and completed in 1882, Adelbert Hall was originally a 
classroom building. Subsequent alterations added a chapel, a book- 
store, and administrative space to the building. In the process, the 
building’s Romanesque Revival architecture was compromised by 
Italianate roof brackets, a reconfigured central tower, and ad-hoc 
changes in interior spaces. “We were asked to design the reconstruc- 
tion of Adelbert as an administration building,” says partner-in- 
charge Robert Kliment, “adding generic office space, meeting rooms, 
and support spaces and preserving the ceremonial qualities and com- 
munal spirit of the original.” In so doing, the architects designed new 
construction to be consistent with the original Romanesque Revival 
vocabulary. 


After the fire, all that remained were the sandstone exterior walls 
and the steel-joist and brick-vault-floor structure. Whatever interior 
masonry walls remained were below code, so they were removed and 
a new steel frame was inserted. Because the most pressing task after 
the fire was to seal the building from the elements, a new fourth floor 
was poured first and construction progressed from the top down. 
While the pre-fire building had an attic with a roof sitting somewhat 
awkwardly atop bracketed eaves, the reconfigured structure now has 
a full fourth floor with a slate roof resting firmly on a new stone 
cornice. To reinforce the building’s prominence on campus, the archi- 
tects increased the mass and ornament of the tower, using stone from 
the original quarry. The new aluminum double-glazed windows have 
the same profiles and divisions as the originals. On the east side of 
the building, facing Adelbert Road, the grade was lowered to accom- 
modate a new handicap-accessible entrance. 


Inside, the major goal was to preserve the spirit of the central 
stairhall as a grand space for casual encounters, while adding state- 
of-the-art flexible offices all around it. However, the new entrance on 
the east side of the building and the addition of new mezzanine levels 
within the 16-foot floor-to-floor heights required some reconfiguring 
of the stairs. The most dramatic change in the stairhall is the new 
skylight, larger than the old one with clear rather than opaque 
glazing. To underscore the transformation from a dark oak-paneled 
‘| to a light-filled vertical-circulation core, the architects painted 
i gentle gradation of hues—from pumpkin on the first 
n the top floor. The new mechanical system 
nits in the attic and a cooling tower and 


‘racter of the old building,” 
\ Reserve's vice president 
| la | ind ways to improve it, 


the owner. 
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Case Western Reserve University photos except as noted 


Up Close 

Building from the top down. The original 
Adelbert Hall (seen shortly after completion 
in 1882 in top photo) was ravaged by fire in 
1991 (above). To protect the damaged build- 
ing from the elements, the architects’ first 
sealed it with a new fourth floor, leaving open- 
ings in strategic locations through which 
building materials could be lowered. This top 
floor was initially placed on existing bearing 
walls, which had been temporarily shored up. 
Once the new steel columns reached the top 
floor, the old bearing walls (which didn’t meet 
code) were removed down to the third floor. 
The existing third-floor beams were then 
shored, while new girders were run between 
columns. With these members in place, the 
old third-floor walls could be removed. This 
procedure was followed until all of the old 
bearing walls were eliminated and a new 
steel-frame had been erected within an 
enclosed building. On the campus-facing 
(western) side of the building (opposite), a 
new stone cornice replaces the bracketed 
eaves dating from 1902. 
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Although reconfigured to accom- 
modate a new entrance on the east 
side of the building as well as new 
mezzanines, the central stairhall 
(photos this page and section) 
retains the footprint of its pre-fire 
predecessor (left). It also serves 
the same function as an impor- 
tant social gathering area. The 
stair has a different character, 
though, due to an enlarged sky- 
light with clear rather than 
opaque glazing (top left, opposite). 


” 


The dark Victorian feeling of the 
old stairhall’s furnishings has 
been relieved by combining red- 
oak-veneer paneling with paint 
colors that grow lighter as the 
floors get higher. The architects 
organized office spaces around 
the stairhall and added new 
restrooms and kitchenettes. They 
also renovated areas to the east 
and west of the stair to serve as 
major ceremonial spaces, such 
as a conference room (right 








below) fitted into the tower. 
Pendant lighting with fluorescent 
up-lights and incandescent 
down-lights was designed by the 
architects. 


Credits 

Adelbert Hall 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Owner: Case Western Reserve 
University 

Architect: 2. V/. Kliment & 
Frances Halsband Architects— 
R. M. Kliment, partner-in- 
charge; Frances Halsband, 
collaborating partner; Richard 
L. McEthiney, associate-in- 
charge; Christopher R. 
Borchardt, George D. Hallowell, 
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Michael A. Nieminen, Joseph 
Singer, Mark H. Wright, design 
team 

Engineers: Barber & Hoffman 
(structural); Byers Engineering 
(mechanical/electrical) 
Consultants: Robert Schwartz 
& Associates (specifications); 
H. M. Brandston & Partners 
(lighting); Robert A. Hansen 
Associates (acoustics) 
Construction Manager: 7c 
Krill Company 
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Industria Superstudio 

New York City 

Deborah Berke and Carey Me 
Architects 
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o outsiders, the world of high-fashion photography is nothing if not 
glamorous. Photographer and entrepreneur Fabrizio Ferri sees it 
otherwise. “It’s work,” says Ferri. To transform a 1930s building lo- 
cated on the fringe of New York City’s meatpacking district into 
high-priced all-equipped rental space for fashion shoots and related 
social events, Ferri turned to architects Deborah Berke and Carey 
MeWhorter. In addition to the duo’s interest in industrial vernacular, 
Berke, a former model, displayed what Ferri considered a fitting in- 
difference to the fashion world’s glossy veneer. “She knows the 
reality of the business,” he explains. “It’s about utility,” 

offers Berke. 


The former auto garage’s reputation as a specialist in Rolls Royce 
repairs had an allure not lost on Ferri, a Rolls Royce owner. In addi- 
tion to its cosmopolitan past, the structure boasts the wide open 
spaces and high ceilings ideal for customizing photo shoots. Ferri 
was also attracted by the building’s westerly orientation—“‘the best 
light for shooting” —and its proximity to the Hudson River—“‘it 
gives the energy of commerce.” After repairing exterior brickwork 
and existing steel-sash windows in accordance with the New York 
City Landmarks Preservation Commission’s regulations, Berke and 
MeWhorter reconfigured the 20,000-square-foot interior space into 
different-size studios, each with its own spatial and lighting ameni- 
ties. On the ground floor, the architects made smaller studios, 
inserting walls among a 24-foot grid of columns. On the second 
floor, two giant studios share the uninterrupted open space of 90- 
foot wood bow trusses and skylights (which can be covered 
depending on each photographer’s requirements). An existing inter- 
nal automobile ramp also makes the second floor accessible to large 
props and heavy equipment—in fact, an elephant was recently led 
upstairs to have his picture taken. 


Separating the studios are asymmetrical mossy-green painted dou- 
ble doors with three-foot- and five-foot-wide panels that can be 
opened to admit people and props. In between studios, the architects 
carved out spaces for dressing rooms and makeup tables, adapting 
used scaffolding as furniture. Berke and McWhorter replaced gas 
furnaces suspended from ceilings with a conventional forced-air 
heating system, leaving ducts exposed. The building had 400 amps 
of power, but to accommodate the enormous power draw of strobe 
lighting, the facility was completely rewired for 800 amps. “The 
building was intended for heavy-duty use,” explains McWhorter, 
“And that still applies.” “Industrial and clean,” says Berke of the 
overall effect, noting that frequent post-shoot paint jobs keep 
Industria looking new. The work is often charged to clients as a 
clean-up service, part of a business strategy that has proven suc- 
cessful enough to allow Ferri to expand his operation down the 
street. Karen D. Stein 





© Catherine Bogert photos 
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STUDIO 


Industria Superstudio occupies a former 
auto-repair garage on Manhattan's Lower 
West Side. For $38 per square foot, the ar- 
chitects had exterior brick repointed and 
divided the 20,000-square-foot interior into 
different-size studios that rent for between 
$550 to $1,200 per day (plans above). An 
Industria-owned restaurant in the south- 
west corner of the building caters to the 
facility and can be rented for private par- 
ties (photo left). A reception desk overlooks 
a new glass and steel storefront (top). 
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floor painted. 








The architects recycled used 
scaffolding into furniture, 
including make-up desks and 
prop tables topped with stain- 
less-steel commercial kitchen 
counters (top) and privacy 
screens (opposite). Curved 
cement and plaster “cyclora- 
mas” (middle and bottom left) 
create seamless backdrops. Sec- 
ond floor studios have west and 
southerly exposures and re- 
paired skylights, but can be 
blacked out if necessary. The 
architects called for a new con- 
crete slab on the ground floor 
and had the concrete second 


Credits 

Industria Superstudio 

New York City 

Owner: /ndustria Superstudio 
Overseas, Inc. 

Architect: Deborah Berke and 
Carey McWhorter Architects— 
Deborah Berke and Carey 
McWhorter, principals-in- 
charge 

Engineers: Ross Dalland 
(structural); IP Group—Ivan 
Pollak, principal (electrical) 
General Contractor: GP 
Winter 





he Primary Care Clinic marks a successful, adaptive reuse that never 
would have happened without creative vision. It is in one of two long 
unoccupied buildings located diagonally across the street from each 
other; both were in advanced stages of deterioration. They are 
located in a marginal neighborhood plagued by theft and vandalism, 
the sort of evils that fester when buildings close and normal sidewalk 
traffic disappears. Yet, it was the idea of remodeling not one but both 
buildings and its impact on this location, which is less than half a mile 
from the main Children’s Hospital campus, that attracted the client to 
the project. 


The Primary Care Clinic’s interior was a warren of offices with a 
clearly dated facade (top photo, right), an unpromising host to a 
program that called for clear visual order and a bright, inviting 
atmosphere. A first floor raised above grade made creating access for 
the disabled problematic. The load-bearing-masonry walls surround- 
ing steel column-and-beam construction all required connectors and 
stiffening to meet current California seismic requirements. The wood 
floors and roof would not meet fire-safety requirements for the antici- 
pated large numbers of people and heavy traffic. Nor would existing 
passages and fire exits. To install a needed hydraulic elevator, a 30- 
foot-deep pit would have to be dug below the water level of a nearby 
underground creek. Mechanical and electrical supply was woefully 
inadequate for a clinic. 


Given these challenges, it may seem surprising that the architects 
would go to such lengths to remodel instead of starting anew. But the 
basic components did offer several pluses. The structure and exterior 
walls could be repaired economically. The floor heights were right, 
and the square footage met requirements. 


Except for the steel structure, the building was gutted to its exterior 
walls. New concrete slabs were poured on the first and second floors, 
and a hole was cut in the roof to allow for a skylight over the open, 
central stairs, which wrap around the new elevator shaft. The sky- 
light saves energy by cutting down on the need for electric-light 
sources. More importantly, it contributes a bright atmosphere to the 
interior, calls out the vertical circulation and provides a clear sense of 
orientation on each floor. (The architects point out that easily under- 
stood circulation is important to any building with many first-time 
visitors, whereas office floor plans, as in the original building, are set 
up for people who know their way around.) Four medical units on the 
first floor surround a central waiting area (plans, next page). Each 
contains a nurses’ station and five exam rooms. Each unit has its own 
color of wood casework (see Up Close). Non-English-speaking visi- 
tors use color cards to find the corresponding unit. The second floor 

- contains smaller rooms for psychiatric care as well as doctors’ offices. 
On the outside, the architects have used stainless-steel mesh as pro- 
tection for windows while enlivening it with paper-doll-like cut-outs. 
These and other playful elements are designed to entice reluctant 
young patients through the doors. A wheelchair ramp is concealed 
behind a sidewalk planter. 


Was the effort worth it? For $119 per square foot, including special 
casework, Ratcliff produced a 17,000-square foot building that is both 
an efficient workplace for the medical staff, and a pleasant place for 
children. And the architects reinforced the turnaround of a neighbor- 
hood that was once on its way downhill. Charles K. Hoyt 
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© Andrew McKinney photos 





In converting this building to a children’s 
clinic, the architects have made a remarkable 
change to the facade of a dated former office 
building, while allowing its original form to 
show through. The purpose was twofold: to 
put potentially reluctant young patients at 
ease and help revive a deteriorated 
neighborhood. 
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Up Close 
Original solutions. To meet the need for 
durable and economic furniture and parti- 
tions, the architects used natural wood with 
an aniline-dye finish that allows the natural 
grain to show through. Colors were chosen to 
brighten the spaces and emphasize a build- 
ing-block character designed to appeal to 
young patients. To further this appeal, the 
architects reduced the furniture’s scale to 
childlike proportions. Casework was execut- 
ed by Rod Hoffmann. A play area (opposite 
below) is.located i immediately inside the 
front door and is supervised by parents who 
sit around it, and by workers in offices that 
ring this central space. The low budget also 
covered such custom elements as the paper- 
doll-like cutouts on the facade, executed by 
crafsman Ken Draizen of Interactive 
Construction. Glass in many partitions is 
designed to ehance transparency and make a 
friendly open impression. 





1. Examination 
2. Office 

3. Charting 

4. Conference 

5. Discharge 

6. Interview 

7. Staff lounge 
8. Screening 


Credits: 

Primary Care Clinic 
Children’s Hospital Oakland 

Oakland, California 

Owner: 

Children’s Hospital Oakland, California 
Architect: The Ratcliff Architects—Don 
Kasamoto, principal; Jerry Mastora, project 
manager; Kava Massih, project designer; 
Ross Bogen, Stepannie Bartos, Leslie 
Arnold, project team 

Engineers: Graham «& Kellam (structural); 
Montgomery & Robert (mechanical); 
Silverman & Light (electrical) 

Consultant: Di/lingham Associates 
(landscape) 

General Contractors: Scott Anderson 

Scott Anderson Construction 
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S on a e A glance at the projects on these pages reveals 
. sCUS ON. diverse types of buildings being put to new uses 


A Sich Range ee and the reasons their conversions were successful. 


In Bridge Harbor Heights, buildings that had 


| Recycled Building Ss gone from residential to industrial uses revert to 


housing and extend an adjacent upscale historic | 


——__ 


| district. The resulting élan has produced above- . 

market rents that may well be ahead of those for 

| an all-new project. Fisher-Friedman’s conversion 

| of a warehouse into offices provides affordable 

| space for the architects and income from tenants 

| besides. Gallery Frau was once office space that, 
due to the nature of a former redesign, was 
transformed to a gallery with surprising ease. The 
Fashion Center lobby is more a change of attitude 


Bridge Harbor Heights 

| Condominium Apartments 
Brooklyn, New York City 
Kweller, Dubin, Baumgarten, Architects 


Platt & Byard, Consulting Architects for 
Design and Historic Architecture 





333 Bryant Street 


San Francisco 
Fisher-Friedman Associates, Architects 


—@ 1 Fabric design 
) . >> 
* 2. Art gallery 
2 3. Architectural 
show room 
4. Graphic design 


urniture show 





Charles Callison photo 
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than use. Typical of many such projects these 
days, it means to attract tenants by recapturing 
the elegance of the building’s period character. 
Medical offices in a former supermarket by Gran 
Sultan create new space at a rock-bottom price. 
At the Church of the Covenant, the architects face 
up to problems of an inner-city religious 
building’s survival. National Hall became a hotel 
after many previous reincarnations. And 
Burnstudio fits right into a former union hall. 
C.K. #. 


From down-and-out to up-and-coming 

This mixture of new and rehabbed housing was made possible by 
adaptive reuse. The site was a block of vacant lots and derelict light- 
industrial buildings. The buildings were built in the 19th century as 
an orphange (dormered roof in photo this page), apartments, and pri- 
vate houses and later converted to factory use. The site was too 
valuable to ignore, but presented a problem most developers did not 
want to tackle: it was adjacent to the intersection of two busy ele- 
vated highways. Yet, it was also part of the Brooklyn Heights 
Historic District, an otherwise prestigious residential neighborhood. 
One developer finally saw that market-rate housing would be eco- 
nomically feasible, had plans prepared, and started foundations— 
but then had trouble getting the planned combination of new low- 
rise buildings and renovated existing structures past the watchful 
eye of the city’s landmarks commission. Enter architects Platt & 
Byard. They discovered that the commission expected stricter res- 
toration standards for the existing structures, and more distinction 
between them and the new ones (photo, opposite). “Facade 
accomple,”’ jokes Charles Platt after the architects had helped the 
client express the true spirit of the recycled buildings. C. K. H. 





Bill Kontzias 


Architects convert warehouse to offices 

Located in San Francisco just off I80, 333 Bryant Street is a five-story 
former warehouse converted to offices by Fisher-Friedman Asso- 
ciates. The building functions as a “design house” for the south of 
Market Street community: the firm’s own offices are located there, as 
well as the offices of graphic-design and textile-design firms, engi- 
neers, landscape architects, a reprographics company, and a furniture 
showroom. The 1920s building was originally built around a curving 
railroad spur which terminated at loading docks between two wings 
of the building. When the building was remodeled, the heavy timber 
trestle that supported the tracks was replaced by a concrete floor, and 
the area it once occupied was left as an open entry court for the build- 
ing (photo opposite). Fisher-Friedman’s own offices include a 
generously sized waiting area where presentation boards are dis- 
played, and a second room featuring architectural models that 
doubles as a photo studio (photo left) and a photo archive. The original 
concrete columns and ceiling were left exposed. Because the struc- 
ture was concrete, the firm avoided many of the problems and costs 
associated with rehabilitating masonry structures, which must be ex- 
tensively stabilized in this earthquake-prone area. C. D. L 


Phil Harvey photo 
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Salleria Frau 


New York City 
Vignelli Associates, Architect 





GROUND FLOOR 





New York City 
George Ranalli, Architect 





Valley Medical Associates 
Offices 
Hudson, New York 


Gran Sultan Associates 
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Fashion Center Building Lobby 














1. Waiting 
2. Reception 
3. Business 
4. Exam 

5. Office 

6. Lab 
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Renovating a renovation 

Asked to remake a 10,500 square-foot loft space in New York City’s 
SoHo district, Vignelli Associates developed a dual strategy of addi- 
tion and subtraction. Built in 1897 by Louis Korn, the space’s 
previous incarnation was as an art gallery and publishing offices de- 
signed by New York architects Henry Smith-Miller and Laurie 
Hawkinson. New tenant, Galleria Frau asked Lella Vignelli and her 
team to provide for furniture display and related activities. The ar- 
chitects removed steel and glass screens and office partitions to 
open up views in the front and core of the space. They retained two 
parallel concrete block walls that run the length, but cut out slots 
around the columns so they stand unencumbered. The columns were 
stripped of white paint to reveal their original cast-iron finish and 
block walls were laminated with gypsum board to make a backdrop 
for brightly colored furnishings. Downstairs, offices were disman- 
tled and combined with storage space to create a theater for 
lectures. Alterations to the exterior were minimal since the building 
is located within a historic district overseen by the New York City 
Landmarks Preservation Commission. Sandblasted glass panels 
were replaced by clear glass and a new logo was added. K. D. S. 





photos 


Returning a great public room to its former glory 

In restoring a series of public spaces leading from a bustling avenue 
to an inner lobby, architect George Ranalli found himself playing 
both detective and interpreter. The focus of his attention was one of 
the later works of Henry Ives Cobb, the architect responsible for the 
Gothic campus of the University of Chicago. Designed as a high-rise 
Romanesque Revival fortress in 1928, the Fashion Center Building 
blends historical decoration with a Modern approach to massing and 
transparency. Most of this work was covered by renovations made in 
the 1950s and ’60s, requiring Ranalli to peel away hung ceilings and 
plaster walls. Fortunately, much of the original decorative plaster 
and terracotta was still in place and could be repaired. Where pieces 
were missing or damaged, Ranalli fabricated new ones using the 
original casting process. Where no documentation of the original ele- 
ments was left, Ranalli created Modern designs that sit comfortably 
next to Cobb’s work. Such new pieces include a terrazzo floor em- 
bedded with 15 lamps in the outdoor vestibule off Seventh Avenue 
(left opposite), gold-leafed plaster vaults in a side vestibule off 38th 
Street (right opposite), and a sheet-bronze reception desk in the main 
lobby (left). C. A. P 


Check aisle two for oncology 

After six months of shopping for new space for its expanding medi- 
cal practice, Valley Medical Associates finally found what it 
sought—at the supermarket. Located downtown and close to Colum- 
bia County Memorial Hospital, the brick supermarket offered the 
kind of low-budget, flexible space, and possibilities for future expan- 
sion perfect for a multi-discipline group medical practice. Architect 
Warren Gran took full advantage of the 16-foot-high ceilings to cre- 
ate an airy setting with exposed trusses and vents. By punching a 
few windows into the existing brick shell and cutting nine 4-foot- 
square skylights into the roof, Gran brought in plenty of daylight. 
The basic design concept was to insert offices, exam rooms, and 
treatment rooms as individual containers within the general volume 
of the clinic. Because doctors and nurses spend more time moving 
between exam rooms than they do within their offices, circulation 
and the spaces between rooms were crtical to the overall design. By 
creating a sense of openness and using a palette of soft grays, blues, 
greens, and whites, Gran gave the clients what they asked for: a fa- 
cility that would be positive and hopeful, without being frivolous. 
CyALP 
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wurch ef the Covenant 


Boston 
Ann Beha Associates, Architect 
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National Hall 
Westport, Connecticut 
Ferris Architects 








Burnstudio Buildingand Offices =. ©" 


. Slide booth 


Raleigh, North Carolina 3. Product/print 
Burnstudio Architects 4. Kitchen 

5. Reception 

6. Waiting 


2c 


7. Gallery 

8. Darkroom 
9. Skylight above 

10. Office module 

11. Principal 

12. Courtyard balcony 
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Saved from the wrecker’s bali 

The years from 1875 to roughly 1920 yielded in what we now call in- 
ner cities hundreds of substantial churches erected to accommodate 
the great population surges of those years, and often built at great 
sacrifice by modestly endowed congregations. Their descendants have 
now largely moved to the suburbs, leaving behind structures costly to 
operate and maintain. A fine example of enterprise triggered by these 
challenges is the Church of the Covenant, which renovated its Parish 
House to twice the original square feet (plan, opposite), giving over 80 
percent of its space to such uses as a soup kitchen for homeless 
women, a social-services center for the elderly, and an income-produc- 
ing commercial-art gallery. A second part of the $1.35-million project, 
of which 55 percent came from donations by the congregation, with 
the rest raised (with the architect’s help) from corporate and founda- 
tion grants, was adaptation of the Sanctuary (left, and plan) to added 
use for dramatic performances. Restoration included stabilizing Louis 
Comfort Tiffany’s magnificant 1884 stained glass windows and chan- 
delier. The outcome shows how a determined congregation is able, 
with counsel from its architect, to turn an urban landmark, once 
threatened with demolition, into a vital force. S. A. K. 








Against all odds 

Architects can prove their worth by reconciling the often-conflicting 
demands of today’s society, according to Roger Ferris. He refers to 
the maze of some 47 federal, state, and local regulatory agencies 
that his firm went through to bring Westport, Conn., a facility now 
praised by users and local citizens. The project is the conversion of 
an 1873 municipal building into a restaurant and hotel, which has 
brought new life to a previously ignored part of town. It was the 
building’s intended use, waterside site, and National Register status 
that required so many approvals. But the architects faced structural 
problems as well. Foundations had sunk. The masonry bearing wall 
and heavy-timber construction was tired, and the brick and cast-iron 
front wall had never even been attached to the sides. Ferris wove in 
a new steel frame to bolster the existing structure, managing to pre- 
serve, in the process, such spaces as the stairwell (photo, left). 
Another major problem was functional: the need for entry to the 
new hotel and restaurant where cars could pull off the street—from 
the previous rear facade, which had never been finished. The archi- 
tects solved this with a small compatible addition with a ground- 
floor colonnade replacing the typical hotel canopy. C. K. H. 


From labor union hall to architect’s offices 

The recycling of this 7,800 square-foot commercial building, erected 
around 1900, has become a milestone in the revitalization of down- 
town Raleigh’s historic Moore Square district. Cleaning, restoring, 
and painting the Italianate street facade (opposite, far left) helped 
bring back a sense of dignity to the street. Inside, Burnstudio princi- 
pal Norma DeCamp Burns took advantage of the openness and 
daylight of the old union hall by setting up a hierarchy of spaces that 
radiate from the central entry at the top of the long stair (floor plan, 
opposite). The large central skylight, partial-height screen walls, and 
custom-designed work stations create a progression from public to 
private spaces. The wood and plastic-laminate workstations combine 
surfaces for drawing, layout, and display with general and flat-file 
storage within a single vocabulary. The insulated skylight (left) offers 
generous daylight. The work includes a new mechanical system.Fans 
distribute the heat, windows are operable, and heat pumps provide ef- 
ficient zoned heating or cooling. The simple forms and bold color 
preserve the feeling of the union hall’s original open floor, and, for a 
modest $61 per square foot, express the architect/landlord’s commit- 
ment to preserving a part of Raleigh’s inner city. S. A. K. 
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LASTING ELEGANCE WITH ZINC SHEET 


Pure zinc sheet is known for both its aesthetic and technical qualities. Architectural zinc 
has unique natural colors and patinas that complement other building materials, a mainte- 
nance-free and self-healing surface, and an extremely long lifespan of over sixty years. 

Zinc has a long, proven history in Europe, where over 250,000 tons are specified every 
year for architectural applications. Since 1812, zinc sheet has graced such prestigious 
buildings as the Berlin Royal Palace and the Jeu de Paume Art Museum in Paris. 

For exterior or interior applications, roofing or wall cladding, natural zinc sheet is an ele- 
gant choice for both modern and traditional designs 






Cominco 


Cominco Ltd. 
2380 Speakman Drive, Mississ a, Ontario LS5K 1B4 
Tel.: (905) 822-2022 ~— Fax: (905) 822-2882 RESOURCEFUL - WORLDWIDE 
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Don't Build Without It: 
-The Fypon oar’ ...that is! \ | 


Before you Start the job, take a look at Fypon’s 1994 
25th anniversary catalog ... 100 pages‘of en-\ 
trance features, moldings, window trim, arches, 
columns, balustrade systems and more — in- 
cluding the new Fypon Redi-Dormer™ 
system. Over 3000 items, all made from 
high density polymer in the exclusive 
Molded Millwork® process — won't rot) 
insect-resistant and virtually main- 
tenance-free. 




















‘| Fypon Stone™, Fypon Fiber- 
Ss giass™, Fypon FRG™ and Fypon 
- 


“_‘Filexible™. 


‘\ Available in standard Fypon® , 






100 Page Full 
Color Catalog. 
Available NOW! 


22 WEST PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
STEWARTSTOWN, PA 17363 
(717) 993-2593 

1 (800) 537-5349 (U.S. & Canada) 
FAX NO. (717) 993-3782 
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Your Micron computer can be delivered with AutoCAD = installed, 
configured, and with free technical support. For details, call 
1(800)304-2223. 


WN Autodesk. DESIGN AUTOMATION 


SYSTEMS, INCORPORATED 
Authorized Dealer THE AUTOCAD EXPERTS. 



















Fastest DRAW in the West 


"Micron Computer's 486VL WinStation — 
races by most systems. It gives you the 












@ Intel™ Pentium™ 6OMHz processor @ Intel Pentium 60MHZ processor @ Intel™ Pentium™ 60MHz processor 
™@ 8MB RAM, upgradeable to 128MB @ 16MB RAM, upgradeable to 128MB @ 64MB RAM, upgradable to 128MB 
| § 256K 15ns write-back cache @ 256K 15ns write-back cache @ 2.0GB 9ms SCSI-2 hard drive 

@ 340MB 14ms IDE hard drive (PCI) @ 527MB 10ms IDE hard drive @ PCI 32-bit Fast SCSI-2 controller 
@ 1MB Flash BIOS by Phoenix @ PC! IDE Local Bus caching controller 256K 15ns write-back cache 
@ 41ISA, 2 PCI, 1 PCI/ISA slots | M@ 4MB RAM (expandable to 16MB) @ 1MB Flash BIOS by Phoenix 
@ 2X CD-ROM drive, 3.5" 1.44MB floppy @ 1MB Flash BIOS by Phoenix @ 41SA, 2 PCI, 1ISA/PCI slots 
@ PCI graphic accelerator 2MB | @ 4 ISA, 2 PCI, 1 PCI/ISA slots @ 2x CD-ROM drive. 3.5" floppy drive 
@ Panacea AutoCAD Drivers | &@ 2X CD-ROM drive, 3.5” 1.44MB floppy @ Diamond Viper PCI (2MB VRAM) 
@ 14” Micron 14FG, 1024NI, .28mm, MPRII ® Diamond Viper PCI (2MB VRAM) @ Vibrant SOFTENGINE AutoCAD Drivers 
®@ 2 on-board 16550-compatible serial ports | @ Vibrant SOFTENGINE AutoCAD Drivers @ 17" Micron 17FGx, 1280NI, .28mm, MPRII 
@ 1 on-board bi-directional parallel port | @ 17° Micron 17FG, 1280NI, .28, MPRII @ 2 on-board 16550-compatible serial ports 
@ Desktop “Tool Free” chassis } @ 2 on-board 16550-compatible serial ports @ 1 on-board bi-directional parallel port 
@ Microsoft Mouse, 101-key keyboard | @ 1 on-board bi-directional parallel port @ Tower: 10 drive bays, 3 cooling fans 
@ MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups | &@ Tower chassis with 10 drive bays B@ Microsoft Mouse 101-key keyboard 
® Choice of application software @ 300 Watt power supply @ MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups 

A . = ~ oo | @ Microsoft Mouse, 101 -key keyboard @ Choice of application software 

4 .JiJ | & MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups 

A ' 4 & ' & Choice of application software 
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P60PCI POWERSTATION CD 
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$4,399 


Lease: $153/mo. 


* WordPerfect for Windows 
* WordPerfect Presentations 
* Quattro Pro for Windows 
¢ Paradox for Windows 

“with system purchase 





XPRESS PARTS REPLACEMENT fll LIFETIME TOLL-FREE TECHNICAL SUPPORT ill ON-SITE SERVICE OR SYSTEM REPLACEMENT | 
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graphics power for desktop publishing 
and CAD and enough RAM for the 
upcoming Windows NT." 


Choose One At No Charge ... Or Get All 4 For $199* 
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Sat 8am - 5pm (MST) 
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COMPUTER, INC. 
915 E. Karcher Road - Nampa, Idaho 836 
(208) 465-3434 — FAX (208) 465-3424 
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Important Information 


About Schuller Phenolic 
Foam Roof Insulation 
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400. Roofing CAD 

BondCote single-ply hot-air-welded 
membrane is offered in five FM Class 
1 configurations for mechanically 
attached, fully adhered, and ballasted 
roofing systems. Detail drawings for 
all installations are now available on a 
free PC- or Mac-based software 
program. BondCote Roofing Systems, 
LaGrange, Ga.* 





402. Glazed skylight systems 

A 24-page architectural guide illus- 
trates dozens of structural and unit - 
skylight configurations, including 
large movable Roll-A-Way roofs and 
welded segmented vaults. All glazing 
and finish options are shown. Fisher 
Skylights, Inc., Division of Four 
Seasons Solar Products Corp., 
Holbrook, N. Y. 


404. Sheet-steel roofing 
A data sheet describes structural and 
architectural Galvalume SSRgeneri- 


- cally, giving installation details for 


new and retrofit standing-seam roofs. 
Lists test and weathering data for 
both bare and pre-painted metal 
panels. Galvalume Sheet Producers of 
North America, Bethlehem, Pa. 


* Product Data on CAD disk 


401. Natural-slate roofing 

A color brochure explains why the 
1/4- to 5/8-in. thickness of Eurocal 
slate provides a distinctive look on 
large roofs, and illustrates eight of 
the 25 different colorations available 
in stock from warehouses in Califor- 
nia, Texas, and South Carolina. 
Eurocal Trading, Inc., Pleasant Hill, 
Calif. 


Modera Uses of Lead m the Industrial and 
Architectural Construction Industry 


403. Roofs of lead 

Brochures detail the use of lead in 
historical structures from Monticello 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and explain 
the advantages of a new design for 
flat roofs, which incorporates welded- 
seam sheet-lead in an 
insulated-membrane assembly. 

Lead Industries Association, 

New York City. 





405. Fireproof shingles 

Colorful catalog insert illustrates all 
seven styles available in fiber-cement 
roof tiles made using a steam auto- 
clave process. Includes cedar- and 
slate-look products as well as tradi- 
tional lap and hexagonal profiles, 
available in a range of eight colors. 
Supradur Mfg. Corp., Rye, N. Y. 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Ser 


and Possible 
Steel Deck Corrosion 


From January 1989 to February 1992, we 
produced UltraGard® Premier, a glass mat 
faced phenolic foam roof insulation, which 
is no longer manufactured by us. 


Recent observations suggest there is a 
potential for phenolic foam roof insulation 
to contribute to the corrosion of steel roof 
decks. In extreme conditions, where 
insulation is wet or damaged, the corrosion 
reaction could progress to a point which 
could weaken or penetrate an area in the 
metal deck. 


Therefore, where evidence of wet or 
damaged phenolic insulation exists, or 
severe deck corrosion is observed, care 
should be taken in operating equipment, 
moving heavy loads and walking across 
the roof. 


IF YOU HAVE SCHULLER* PHENOLIC 
FOAM INSULATION ON YOUR ROOF, 
PLEASE CALL US AT 
1-800-345-9602. 


S/C)H)ULL)E)R 


Roofing Systems Division 
Schuller International, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5108, Denver, CO 80217 


1-800-345-9602 


Monday through Friday 
9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. (Mountain Time) 


“Schuller phenolic foam insulation 
was formerly manufactured and marketed 
by Manville® Roofing Systems. 
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In the never-ending bat 
between design 3 
and responsibility, 
we announce a decisiv 
victory for design 


And responsibility 





Introducing Aquafleck,” 
the first water-based multi-color 
finish you can spec with a 
clear conscience. 

You want the beauty of your work to live forever. But 
you don't want your clients to suffer for your design 

Now there’s Aquafleck, a revolutionary new water-based 
acrylic latex multi-color without the noxious fumes of current 
solvent-based multi-colors. And Aquafleck offers you just as 
great a palette. You can specify it anywhere you'd like the 
beauty of a multi-color, without 





headaches now —or down the road 
BN Any place. 


Since no site has to be 


? 
n for application, you 
* Aquatleck for any 
‘oe t ills for a multi- 
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will rule you can't use it. And it’s so safe, no one 
even has to wear a mask to apply it. 
Any color. 

Aquafleck can do anything current ‘alkyd or 
solvent-based multi-color finishes can do. Virtually any 
color choice is possible. That's why we say Aquafleck 
is a decisive victory for design. 

Any time. 

Aquafleck will look as good five years from now 
as it does today. Because application and clean-up are 
so simple, it's easier to get jobs done on time. And one 
more reason for the ages—Aquafleck generates no 
hazardous waste. A definite victory for responsibility. 

With Aquafleck, the only challenge left is deciding 
which color combination is best. For more information 
and overnight delivery of free samples, call California 
Products at 1-800-533-5788 Ext. 13. 


California Products | 
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i it’s revolutionary. 
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406. Roofing-pitch spec quide 

A 1994 catalog offers updated product 
information on Black Armor coal-tar 
membranes, roof insulations, and 
waterproofing systems. F lashings 
and other installation details includ- 
ed; electronic catalog and 
specification software programs are 
available. Allied-Signal, Inc., 
Morristown, N. J. * 





408. Roof-insulation guide 
Manville offers a 48-page manual 
describing all of its roof-insulation 
products, including isocyanurate 
boards in configurations to meet spe- 
cific built-up and single-ply 
roof-system requirements, both with 
and without a vapor retarder. 
Schuller, Manville Roofing Systems, 
Denver. * 





410. Architectural metal 

A 12-page architectural-metal build- 
ing-product catalog gives an overview 
of cladding panels and column covers, 
and includes details on all UNA-Clad 
roofing systems such as standing- 
seam, lock-formed standing seam, 
flush panel, and snap-on batten 
systems. Copper Sales, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


* Product Data on CAD disk 
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Conceal, Reveal, 
Swivel with a 
touch of a finger. 









407. Wood-look shingles YOU BUILD THE FURNITURE - WE'LL PROVIDE THE AUTOMATION 
Hardishakes are made of noncom- ; 
bustible fiber cement to resemble NOT THIS... Since 1955, the Auton Company has 


served the design community with 
quality motorized systems that 
utilize remote controls and small 
powerful motors. Motorized 
platforms glide smoothly and quietly 
A on four racks and pinions, even 
Old Fashioned “Sissor* Lift’ Auton Rack & Pinion Drive swivels at a touch of a button. 

Installed in homes, offices, conference rooms and luxury hotels world- 
wide such as the Mirage, Treasure Island. Caesars Palace, Taj Mahal, 
Shangri-La, Auton is the lift system professionals use with confidence. 


AUTON COMPANY Box 1129 - Sun Valley, CA 91353-1129 - (818) 367-4340 iF 


cedar shakes. A design guide includes 
in-use photos showing all six colors, 
describes Class A and B installations, 
and illustrates specific details such as 
staggers, valleys, and flashings. 
James Hardie Building Products, 
Inc., Fontana, Calif. 





Beverly Hills (310) 659-1718 - Honolulu (808) 734-1260 - FAX (818) 362-9215 
Auton does not make furniture. US & Foreign Pat. Pend. Made in the USA = 








BED/FOOT POP-UPTV COMPUTERLIFT SWIVELBASE PANELLIFT POP-UP TABLE PROJECTOR POP-DOWN 
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In constructing superior wood structures, 
409. Metal-roof restoration - 
Polymer-modified Ultra-Shield metal Strong Tie connectors have no equal | 


rustproofing is described as an 
asbestos-free asphalt roof coating 
that cures to a smooth finish and 
resists cracking and sagging. Its No matter what your design 
reflective finish is said to resist UV challenge--post and beam, 


eee te é <A wood web, or plated truss -- 
deterioration and reduce under-roof in new construction, remod- 


temperatures. GMX Cleveland. eling or renovation, we have 
a Strong-Tie connector to 
meet your needs. 


Our products are manufac- 
tured of high-quality steel, 
engineered to perform to 
code or better, and reflect 
the excellence that comes 
from over 35 years of supe- 
rior service to the building 
industry. What’s more, with 
our exclusive computerized 
manufacturing program, 
custom specials can be pro- 
duced almost as quickly as 
off-the-shelf products. 


So when you’re designing a 
wood frame structure, specify 
Simpson Strong-Tie Connec- 
tors. They’ll save time and 


411. Curved-end shingle money ... and you’ll know 

The Presidential Shake is said to the quality has no equal!. 

combine the beauty of historic wood FREE FULL-LINE CATALOG 

shakes with the advantages and oe tees, oes eee ee 
safety of modern asphalt/fiberglass Loads based on 1991 NDS standards adopted by ICBO. 
construction. Class A rated for both SWEETS 06060/SIM 


fire- and wind-resistance, the lami- SIMPSON STRONG-TIE® 

nated roofing product comes in six 

colors. The Celotex Corp., COMPANY, INC. 

Tampa, F’: at The World's “No Equal" Timber Connector Company 
Strong‘Tie Brea, CA e Columbus. OH e Jacksonville, FL 


CONNECTORS McKinney, TX e San Leandro, CA 
National Toll-Free: 800-999-5099 
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Rambusch puts 95 years into 
every stained glass project. 
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It's at your disposal. rN 
Incomparable Rambusch ms 
experience. A knowledge and 
history of creating and caring Pa 
for stained glass. Almost a full Ge 
century of over 4,000 varied ' 
stained glass commissions 
executed around the world. 


Large, small, new, old. From 
consultation to conception and 
creation of the new...through 

to fabrication and installation. 

Or to the fastidious restoration, 
replication or maintenance 

of existing stained glass. 

.-.. Rambusch can handle it all 
» ....Orany stage of the process. 


lambusch's fully equipped 





















1. BALTIMORE COURT HOUSE 
Documentation, research 
1896 dome. Removal and 
20% restoration, 80% 
replication, reinstallation. 
ained glass studi Kann & Ammon Architect 
sok SPREE 7 2. NY GENEALOGICAL SOC. 
NS history. Z ay ee Roda ee 
So ‘ cc] | ek . 7 . 
rations. ow RR. = Document, disassembly, 
ay 5 cleaning, conservation. 
Design, fabricate wood 
framework. Reinstallation. 
3. CORNELL UNIV. CHAPEL 
Class ('61) memorial, civil 
rights workers. Concept, 
fabrication, installation. 
PN ea ece at erate 
4. McCORMICK SPICE CORP 
Design, fabrication and 
3 > + ii. P ; installation, atrium dome. 
+ Bees % Gaudreau Inc. Architect 


eer . - ? ae at 7 ar tk to 

Studios: 40 W. 13th ST-NEW YORK NY 10011 (212)675-0400 FAX:(212)620-4687 
Lighting Workshops: 230 SO. PARKWAY CLIFTON NJ 07014 CAO) asso =1s\c oh vm een akon eee 
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412. Concrete roof tile 

A roof-tile portfolio highlights all 
shapes and profiles offered by this 
maker of premium concrete tile. 
Individual catalogs focus on specific 
products, such as color-through tiles 
in Southwestern-desert colorations, 
offered in Mission S and Homestead 
(shake-look) styles. Color range and 
weathering data given for each roof 
design. Monier, Orange, Calif. 


mt LIFETILE 


CONCRETE ROOF TILE 


414. Cementitious tiles 

Lifetile roofing comes in a standard 
series, with a heat-fused color surface 
capable of brighter, more defined col- 
orations, and Colorthru products, an 
integrally colored concrete tile with a 


Firestone 
= 


413. SBS-modified bitumen 
Technical literature explains the 
installation and performance benefits 
of mop-applied, fiberglass-reinforced 
SBS-modified bitumenous roofing 
membranes: SBS Glass and SBS 
Glass FR. Products are part of a 
complete line of modified-bitumen 
and EPDM single-ply commercial 
roofing products. Firestone Building 
Products Co., Carmel, Ind. 








415. Vents for slate roofs 

The Willan in-line vent is said to be 
almost invisible when installed in new 
or existing slate roofs, without cowls 
or other protrusions that spoil roof 
lines. Made in colors to match both 













The World’s Finest 


color choices 


¢ Custom shapes 


4s 


Entrance Mat Just Got Better: 
Introducing Pedimat II" 


gee * More tread and carpet 
* Quieter and safer than ever 


& logos available 


¢ Better performance 
at lower cost 


Call 800-233-8493 
for free 


literature 


Mp 
‘/ The CS Group 





more subtle effect. Tiles are self- 
aligning in any of four different 

profiles. Lifetile, division of Boral 
Industries, Inc., Lake Wales, Fla. 


new and aged slate colorations, the 
British-made vent can be adapted for 
use as a plumbing vent as well as an 
attic ventilator. Clark Matthews & 
Co., Buffalo. 














Start doing 
in minutes 


what now 


Set The Stage _For 


takes you 


Contemporary Drama. 


This year, the spotlight is on Ultrum’s Rod Series. 

That’s because it’s stylish enough to capture center 
stage. Versatile enough to star in any contemporary 
scene. And durable enough to deliver an outstanding 
performance year after year. 

So if you’re ready to set the stage for an upcoming 
project, call for our 1994 catalog. And cast Ultrum in 
a leading role. 


1-800-457-0573 Ext. 5369 


days 


416. Distinctive shingles 
A colorful brochure illustrates how N 
combining two different styles of lam- said to let architects, spec writers, 


417. Roof-design software 
TAM-CADD interactive software is 


and other roofing professionals easily 
produce construction-detail drawings, 
specifications, and lists of materials 
for both modified and built-up roof 
installations. Working with AutoCAD 


inated shingles--Grand Manor and 
Carriage House Shingles--can 
achieve custom roof looks with subtle 
patterning or Victorian-era floral, 
fish-scale, or diamond designs. 


Shingle colors are complementary 10 or higher, program incorporates e U LT UM ° 
across both product lines. Certain- UL code-compliance options. TAMKO 
Teed Corp., Valley Forge, Pa. Asphalt Products, Inc., Joplin, Mo. * 


Ultrum by GameTime Inc. * P.O. Box 121 * Fort Payne, AL 35967 


* -el 
Product Data on CAD disk Telephone 1-800-457-0573/205-845-5610 * FAX 205-845-9361 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Servi urd. 
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System Two: Natural Phosphate Cement with Graphic on three panels. 24”x 24” 


e 
Black Mainrunners with black Shadow Line Battens and black Junction Pins Ps rlite 
ates 
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202 Harger St., Dover, Ohio 44622. (216) 343-6621. Fax (216) 343-7296 






For your convenience in locating 
building materials and other prod- 
ucts shown in this month's feature 
articles, RECORD has asked the archi- 
tects to identify the products 
specified. 


Pages 88-93 

Old Bird House 

Davis, Brody & Associates, 
Renovation Architects 

Roofing membrane: Carlisle SynTec 
Systems. Metal roofing: Superior Roof- 
ing. Steel-framed windows: Hope’s 
Architectural Products, Inc. Skylights: 
Wasco. Entrance, cabinetry, and panel- 
ing: GER Woodworking. Interior wood 
doors: Eggers Industries. Locksets: 
Schlage Lock Co. Paints: Benjamin 
Moore & Co. Laminate surfaces: 
Wilsonart. Reception-area casework: 
Thomas Moser. Interior lighting fix- 
tures: Paul Hanser; Boyd Lighting; 
Harry Gitlin; Lightolier, Inc.; Edison 
Price; National; Limburg; Baldinger 
Architectural Lighting. Special fix- 
tures: Lam Lighting. Elevators: Dover. 


Pages 98-101 

Brooke Russell Astor Reading Room 
Davis, Brody & Associates, Architect 
Singly-ply roof: Sarnafil, Inc. Wood 
doors: Bretton Woodworks, Inc., Li- 
brary shelving: Bedcolab (Canada). 
Interior lighting: Elliptipar, Inc. 
Special fixtures: Nessen. 


Pages 102-107 

Adelbert Hall, Case Western Reserve 
University 

R. M. Kliment & Frances Halsband 
Architects 

Sandstone cladding: Scotstone, Inc. 
EPDM roofing membrane: Firestone 
Building Products. Lead-coated copper- 
sheet roofing: Weathermark Corp. 
Slate-shingle roof: Vermont (Strata 
Gray). Aluminum-framed windows: 
Precast Services, Inc. Skylight system: 
Super Sky Products, Inc. Laminated 
glass in clerestories: Empire Glass. 
White-oak entrances and red-oak ve- 
neer interior doors: Gleeson 
Construction. Lever-handle locksets: 
Schlage Lock Co. Butt hinges: 
McKinney. Closers: LCN Closers. Cabi- 
net hardware: Ives. Acoustic ceiling: 
Celotex Corp. Grid: Donn (Fineline). 
Custom cabinetry: Gleeson Construc- 
tion; Nagele Manufacturing. Paints and 


stains: Sherwin Williams Co. Fabric 
walleoverings: Maharam (Omni). Wall 
and floor tile: American Olean. Floor- 
ing: Vermont Slate (Green Mountain 
Mist). Carpet: Karastan/Bigelow. Re- 
ception-area furnishings: Bernhardt; 
HBF. Special sconces: custom by archi- 
tect, fabricated by NL Corp. 
Conference lighting: Linear Lighting. 
Elevators: Schindler. 


Pages 108-111 

Industria Superstudio 

Deborah Berke & Carey McWhorter, 
Architect 

Windows: A&S Window Associates. 
Locksets: Schlage Lock Co. Hinges: 
Richards-Wilcox. Exits: Von Duprin, 
Inc. Paints: Benjamin Moore & Co. 
Stair treads: Flexco. Drywall parti- 
tions: USG Corp. Operable walls: 
Fairhurst Industries, Inc. 


Pages 118-121 

Primary Care Clinic 

The Ratcliff Architects 

Curtain-wall system, entrances: United 
States Aluminum Corp. Tinted glass: 
O’Keeffe’s, Inc. Wood doors: Calwood. 
Sliders: Hufcor, Inc. Locksets: Schlage 
Lock Co. Cabinetry and paneling: Rod 
Hoffman. Stains: Behlen. Paints: 
Fuller O’Brien; Kelly Moore. Laminate 
surfaces: Nevamar; Wilsonart. 


Pages 124-125 

Valley Medical Associates 

Gran Sultan Associates, Architect 
Exterior lighting: Stonco. Ceiling grid: 
USG Interiors. Locksets: Russwin 
Hardware. Tile flooring: American 
Olean. Paints: Behr. Seating: Kimberly 
Scott. Interior lighting: Lol; Columbia; 
Legion. 


Pages 126-127 

Galleria Frau 

Lella Vignelli, Architect 

Furnishings and leather upholstery: 
Poltrona Frau. Sisal carpet: Carpet In- 
novations. Paint: Benjamin Moore & 
Co. Signage: King Products, Inc. 
Lighting: Lightolier, Inc. 


Corrections 

In the December issue, The Panda 
House at the Columbus, Ohio, Zoo, 
[Adaptable habitat, page 111] should 
have been credited to Schooley 
Caldwell Associates, architects. 








/ROUND ALUMINIUM WINDOW | 





ba 


baudisson concept window corp. 
979 bennington st. ¢ east boston, ma 02128 
telephone: (617) 569-2927 e fax: (617) 569-3381 
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CONCRETE WATERPROOFING 
BY CRYSTALLIZATION 


When mixed with water and 
applied as a cementitous 
coating, the active chemicals 
in XYPEX generate a non- 
soluble crystalline formation 
wihtin the pores and capillary 
tracts of concrete. 


Among its many 

uses, XYPEX is ideal 
for waterproofing 
reservoirs, Sewage and 
water treatment tanks, 
tunnels, manholes, 
underground vaults, 
foundation walls and 
parking decks. 


memo ats Mm eieeumeesicie e 
XYPEX CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 13731 Mayfield Place, 
Richmond, B.C., Canada V6V 2G9 (604) 273-5265 Fax (604) 270-0451 
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Metal ah 7g can solve the problem. 
MBCI'S NuRoof can make it easy. 


When your clients get frustrated with 
repairing leaky roofs, tell them about mertal 
retrofit. Today's sophisticated standing seam 
roof systems give both long term watertight- 
ness and a dramatic new look to update 
the building 


Metal retrofit eliminates asbestos removal 
hassles, tear-off costs, and inconvenience to 
the building occupants. Clients enjoy signifi- 
cant long term savings in maintenance, 
energy and insurance costs. System life 
expectancy is 20 to 40 years 





MBCl's NURoof Retrofit System is the 
system of choice for architects who demand 
maximum design flexibility with roof slopes 
gable endwalls, hips and valleys. NuRoof 
supports our full line of standing seam panels 
plus traditional "R" panel, all available in 
your choice of bright, long lasting colors 


Our NuRoof Design/Installation Manual 
provides detailed design data for a variety of 
reroof situations. It is free for the asking 
along with an informative article 


Just call the MBC! plant nearest you 


Metal Roof and Wall Systen 
Houston 713/445-8555 
Lubbock 806/747-4291 Tampa 813/752-3474 
Oklahoma City 405/672-7676 Richmond 804/52€ 





Antor 110/661-2409 ndianapolis 317/398-4400 
Jaillas 214/988-3301 Omaha 402/451-7000 
tlanta 404/948-7568 Memphis 601/429-4009 
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AIRPORTS - STATIONS 
ONLY 
ONE 
Mion ntoniocde iy 
mT 
NEW ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY 








RESTAURANTS - BARS 
RECREATIONS ROOMS 


Head office 

via Emilia Ovest, 53/A 
42048 Rubiera (RE) - Italy 
Phone 01139-522-620141 
FAX 01139-522-620429 
Tlx 530035 FONTAN I 
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0162999H-XXX 0611335H 0096635H-XXX 









| 

| 

| | $105.50 $53.97 $115.50 
Counts as 3 Counts as 3 


OF UTILITIES 
AND SERVICES 


| 
ESENTATION | HanpBook 
FOR 
BUILDINGS 
| a 
| 
| 


0089388P $29.95 0268290H $79.50 0358680H $42.95 
Paperback 


ARCHITECT'S 

HANDBOOK 

CONSTRUCTION | 
DETAILING 





ALBERT ©. HALSE 





0110301H-XX $40.00 0256292H $69.95 S85SB79H-XX $69.95 
Counts as 2 Counts as 2 


‘Landscape "Practical Manual of 
Lond Development 


Landscape 
Architecture 
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B.C. COLLEY, PE 





0267251H-XXX $115.50 0048576H $58.00 011837XH $49.50 
Counts as 3 


Important information... We make it simple to get! For reliable, hands-on infor- 
mation, successful engineers turn to the Architects’ Book Club. Every 3-4 weeks members receive 
the Club Bulletin offering the best, newest, most important books from all publishers. 


Dependable service... Whether you want information about a book or have a question 
about your membership simply drop us a line. When the Bulletin arrives, if you want the Main 
Selection, do nothing at all—it will be shipped automatically. If you want another book or no 
ai! just indicate your choice on the Reply Form and return it by the date specified. A 

and sales tax is added to each shipment. 


get a wide choice of books that simply cannot be matched by 
& conveniently delivered right to your door. You also get.a 
it the Main Selection or choose an alternate selection. 


onus Program too! You'll enjoy substantial 
Plus, you're automatically eligible for FREE 


tir to purchase 2 more books—at 
vtich you enjoy the benefits of member- 
bership anytime thereafter. 


All books are hard wes press shown. lf you select a book 
that Counts as 2 choices, write the book nun one In the next, If you select a 
Counts as 3 choice, write the book numbe (he next 2 boxes. A shipping/hand- 
| ling charge & sales tax wil! be added to ali 1994 ARBC 


Coupon is missing, write 
Architects’ Book Club, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0805 


t 
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for $@)97 
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when you join the 


ARCHITECTS 
BOOK CLUB? 










acuTEcinais 
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049326XH $50.00 0710724H $25.00 0574480H-XX $70.00 


Counts as 2 





586252H-XX $79.95 
Counts as 2 








0209146H-XX $40.00 0362173H $45.00 0089337H $32.95 
Counts as 2 


MMB ARCHITECTS BOOK CLUB® 
wh fg Blue Ridge Summit, PA 17294-0805 


YES! Please rush me the book(s) indicated below for just $8.91 plus ship- 
ping/handling & sales tax. Enroll me as a member of the Architects’ Book 
Club according to the terms outlined in this ad. If not satisfied, | may return 
the book(s) within 10 days without obligation and my membership will be 
cancelled. | agree to purchase just 2 more selections at regular Club prices 
during the next 12 months and may resign anytime thereafter. 

Code #'s of my book(s) for $2.97 each 


| SS a 


If you select a book that counts as 2 choices, write the book number in one box and XX in the next. 
If you select a Counts as 3 choice, write the book number in one box and XXX in the next 2 boxes. 














Name 









Address/Apt.# 
















City/State _ 






Zip/Phone 
Offer valid for new members only, subject to acceptance by ARBC. Canada must remit in U.S. 
funds drawn on U.S. banks. Applicants outside the U.S. and Canada will receive special ordering 
instructions. A shipping/handling charge & sales tax will be added to all orders. AR294 





















ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
Where the future takes shape. 


If architecture is your passion, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is your 

I hie he resource. Every month, it brings you a world's eye view of what's going 

- i re on and what's going up. You'll learn where the trends are being 

) fe rie followed...and where the rules are being broken. How your colleagues 
are reshaping their environments...and how environmental concerns 

are reshaping our profession. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD not only talks about innovative designs... 

It delivers them — with full-color photos and detailed drawings. 

You'll find no techno-babble in ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Just 

straight-from-the-source facts on the latest building technology and how 

it can work for you. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Save as much as $156 off the cover price by signing up now for more than a year of 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Complete the attached order card, then consider some 
of the perks The RECORD delivers... 

@ Special RECORD INTERIORS Edition. September shows you what's new inside. 

@ Special RECORD LIGHTING Supplement. You get this illuminating 

supplement--at no extra cost--on a regular basis. 

@ Special RECORD HOUSES Edition. Award-winning designs for single-family 
residences take the stage every April. 


Go on RECORD today. The best in design — inside and out. The latest in 
technology — in a usable form. The last word in practice — to improve 
management, marketing and fees. It all comes together every month to make this 
magazine both a working resource and a reflection on the brightest in our field. Put 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD on your desk and drawing board by completing and 


mailing the attached order card. 
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SEE WHY TOP ARCHITECTS 
ARE SIDING WITH SHAKERTOWN. 


THEY'VE MADE OUR GENUINE WESTERN @ = appearance. And our unique solid cedar key- 

RED CEDAR PANELS THE CLEAR CHOICE Bn ways create a genuine natural look. Plus, one 

FOR LASTING BEAUTY. LE a] hi 8 { person can align and install a light- 
eee bhilding material iz hi 2a > = ~weight panel in a fraction of the time 


(774 it takes for individual shingles. 





showcases your design like clear, 

vertical grain cedar panels from Shakertown. 
The stunning look says total quality from the 
ground up. 


So complete a quality start with a quality 
finish. Call Shakertown today. Our nationwide 
team of experts stands ready to offer the 


information you need to realize your vision. 
Shakertown’s 3-course panel makes it easy to Y y 


achieve the ultimate beauty of cedar siding. It’s 
made of thicker cedar with heavier butts for bold 

heavy shadow lines and superior durability. SHAKERTOWN 
Interlocking end joints create a seamless, natural 


CEDAR SHINGLE PANELS 





SHAKERTOWN 

1200 Kerron St., Winlock, WA 98596 

phone 1-800-426-8970 i 

fax 206-785-3076 Pe. Soo 
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For more information, call or fax 
Shakertown today. Or send for our new, 
builder’s packet or architect’s binder. 










Accent your design with any of 
8 styles of Shakertown Fancy Cuts™ 
available in 8-foot panels. 





aa ar wee 
Seattle, Washingt 
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ome floor to ceiling wall systems are not engi- 





neered for easy relocation. In fact building owners 
can suffer as much as 40% loss of gypsum type demount- 
able panels during the first reconfiguration of their 
facilities. Dowcraft movable walls are “unitized” steel 
walls that live up to their intended purpose. They 
save you money because relocation doesn’t require 
outside contractors, and panel 
loss rarely exceeds 10%, move 
after move. By specifying a 
Dowcraft system you can hold 
the line on budget by matching the type of wall to any 
functional and aesthetic requirement, whether it’s a group of 
executive offices, a general office layout, or plant work spaces. 





There are four application engi- 
neered systems in all, including 

a system which integrates with 
Haworth partition and wall furni- 
ture. When you're ready to move to a floor to ceiling” 
system that’s truly easy and economical to move, 
Dowcraft distributors and engineers will help you make 





the choice that makes 


sense for you. For catalog DOWCRAFT 
and design information, corporation 


an th : AX 65S. Dow Street, Falconer, New York 14733 
Just call, write or F, . 716 665-6210 © FAX: 716 665-2743 
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Product Literature Showcase 


To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 








Automated Vacuum 
Transport Systems 





Waste and/or soiled Linen 


- Perfect for large hospitals 
and similar buildings that 
serve thousands of people 

- Improve the building envi- 
ronment, management, 
and maintenance 

- Fultvacuumand  gravity/ 
vacuum tecnology 

- Custom design each 
system to building specifi- 
cations 


Transvac System, Inc. 
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Door and Wall 
Protection Systems 








IPC - Institutional Products 
Corporation is a manufacturer 
of high impact door, corner 
and wall protection systems. 
Our catalog illustrates a 
product line that includes 
Handrails, Comer Guards, Wall 


Guards, Kickplates and 
Wallcovering. Our durable vinyl 
products, offered in 50 designer 
colors, provide an attractive 
way to protect interior finishes 
from damage. 


Institutional Prods. Corp. 
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Unlimited Designs 





SURFACE DESIGN + 
Technology combines more 
than 30 material and finish 
options to offer virtually 
unlimited designs for your 
renovation projects. From 
the simple to the ornate, 
mirror stainless steel to gold 
plating, we will create 
designs, logos, patterns, 
textures, etc. to your specifi- 
cations. For additional infor- 
mation call 1-800-537-1127, 
Fax (305) 696-4064. 


Surface Design + Tech. 
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Newest 
Thermostat Models 


Introducin M7 
Rinnai's Rave 
Thermostat 











More than just a heater - it's 
an investment in comfort 
that pays dividends in $$$'s! 
99.9% efficient, fully auto- 
matic thermostat, easy to 
use automatic pushbutton 
ignition. VentHfree, patented 
ceramic burner plate tech- 
nology delivers radiant and 
convection heat simultane- 


ously. Get more than you 
bargained for $ for $ you 
can't beat a Rinnai. For 
information telephone: 
1/800 9419 


Rinnai America Corp. 
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VPL™ VERTICAL PLATFORM LIFTS PROVIDE 
READILY ACHIEVABLE ACCESS SOLUTIONS 





The VPL™ Series 2000 Vertical 
Platform Liffs from the Cheney 
division of Access Industries, Inc. 
provide stairway access indoors 
and out for people who use 
wheelchairs. Lifting heights from 
1" to 144" for loads up to 750 Ibs. 
are available for both commer- 
cial and residential applica- 
tions. Easy to install and 
operate, the units are space 
and cost efficient solutions to 
ADA access compliance. 
Attendant operation, toe-guard 
enclosure and restricted access 
hoistway enclosure options are 
available. 


Accesss Industries, Inc. 
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FiberBond® Wallboard 





FiberBond® fiber-reinforced 
panels are made with recy- 


cled newspaper and 
designed for use in interior 
walls and ceilings, in both 
standard and fire-rated 
applications. Wallboard 
resists denting and breaking, 
meets ASTM C36 require- 
ments, and is available in 
3/8", 1/2", and 5/8" thick- 
nesses, 4' widths, and 8', 9’, 
10’. and 12’ lengths. 
Underlayment and exterior 
wall sheathing also avail- 
able. 


Louisiana-Pacific 
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Decorative Grilles 





Unusual visual effects emerge 
when our grilles are designed 
for area effects. Versatility is 
the theme. R&G offers archi- 
tects and interior designers 
many ways to express the 
changing forms of metal with 
the integrity of R&G's archi- 
tectural grilles. Custom or 
standard finishes are available 
plus any grille can be made in 
matching color to blend with 
your decor. 202 Norman 
Ave., Bklyn. NY 11222. 800-521- 
4895. Fax: 718-349-2611. 


Register & Grille Mfg., Co. 
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“MERIDIAN ™ 





Certainteed Corp. now offers 
Meridian™, a distinctive siding 
with the natural wood-tones of 
semi-transparent cedar siding, 
without cCedar's ongoing main- 
tenance. Meridian has subtle, 
random streaks giving the 
appearance of wood's natural 
grain-color variations showing 
through the stain. Available in 
clapboard, shiplap and 
vertical/soffit styles with a 
rough cedar texture in five 
popular stain colors. Call 1- 
800-233-8990 for more informa- 
tion. 


CertainTeed Corp. 
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i Literature Showcase 


2 Panels 








Ultra-Lite high strength stone 
panels combine the natural 
beauty of real granite, marble 
or limestone with aluminum 
honeycomb. Ideal for new 
and renovation. Curent reclad 
projects include Embarcadero 
Center, San Francisco; 9-story 
Rosemont Office Building. 
Chicago; and Arthur D. Little 
World Headquarters, Boston. 


Stone Panels, Inc. 
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Supra-Slate Il 


SLATE OF THE ART ® 


~ is an environ 


mentally-friendly fiber-cement 
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Mig. Corp 
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Brass 'n Color 
Spacesaver™ 


NIGHTINGALE 4 [PRN 


Cate 
COMEMENCE AND SECLRITY. 








New Brass ‘'n Color Spacesaver™ 
Series bedside lamp for resident 
rooms features a secure cabinet 
mount to prevent tip-overs & 
tampering. Lamp is available in 7 
standard colors & thousands of 
custom colors. Off-white PolyLast™ 
shade looks like fine linen pleatwork 
but is actually made of a tough, high- 
impact polymer. Optional compact 
fluorescent model allows the use of 
low . energy-efficient bulbs. saves up 
to 70% on energy consumption 
Many other innovations for 
enhanced resident & staff security 
Manufacturer offers Free 30-Day Trial 
3726 N. Booth St.. Milwaukee WI 


52917 
DIZ 12 


Adjustable Fixture Co. 
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Decorative Wood 
Ceilings and Walls 


NaturaLines™ wood ceilings 
and walls are available from 
Conwed in numerous styles and 
finishes. Wood ceilings and 


walls feature dynamic lines for 
such environments as hotels 
bonks, offices, reception areas 
and schools. Styles include 


uver, cellulor, and 
ods such as oak 

k, maple, or desired 
NoaturaLines wood ceil 
uls are available in 
nut, mahagony 
tains or choose 

ch as clear 


Conw ed 
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All New 88-Page 
TimberForm Catalog 
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More than 350 products made 
of castiron, perforated metal, 
steel, welded wire &wood are 
offered in a dozen different 
design series from traditional 
to contemporary. Ash recep- 
tacles, benches, bike racks, 
bollards, liter containers, pic- 
nic & game tables are pre- 
sentedin design-coordinated 
families. Over 170 designer 
colors are available. Photos, 
technical data & product di- 
mensions are shown. Call foll- 
free 1-800-547-1940(ext. 502). 


Columbia Cascade 
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Engineered Wood 
Products 





Engineered wood products 
are designed to eliminate 
the common problems of 
solid sawn lumber. Gang- 
Lam LVL and LPI™ Joists are 
stronger, more stable and 
easier to handle than solid 


sawn lumber. Catalog 
includes span and uniform 
load charts, and information 
on Wood-E® Cut and 
Wood-E® CAD engineering 
software also available. 


Lousiana-Pacific 
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Designs that demand 
quality deserve Ultra-Seal™ 


e@ YOU'VE BEEN ASKING FOR 
EASY SET-UP AND ELEGANT 
SOUND CONTROL. 
; = 





Ultra-Seal™ all electrically oper- 
ated partitions are designed 
specifically for superior sound 
control & easy operation. Ultra- 
Seal provides a reliable 52STC 
sound rating, while maintaining 
highest standards of quality & 
esthetic design for almost limit- 
less space division applications. 
To find readily available solu- 
tions to your Custom designs & 
renovation needs, request a 
free Ultra-Seal brochure today. 
Call 1-800-869-9685 or fill out the 
appropriate information on the 
reader response card. 


Modernfold, Inc. 
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- Limited 
Numbered Edition 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD's 
first issue (1891) is reprinted 
to celebrate our centennial. 
150 pages. 64 illustrations. 
Every architect should have 
this collector's issue. Only 
$16.95 ppd. For more infor- 
mation, call 212-512-3443. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
Circulation Department, 
1221 Avenue of the 
Amercias, New York, NY 
10020. 
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To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 








Back Issues of 





Add to your files by ordering 
back issues of RECORD 
LIGHTING, the exciting color 
supplement to Architectural 
Record. The price per issue 
is only $3.50 each (includes 
postage and handling). 
Send check or money order 
to Architectural Record, 
1221 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. Attn: 
Back Issues. 


Record Lighting 
Circle 64 on Inquiry card 
Keep Dodge in 
Your Plans! 














Don't forget to provide your 
local Dodge Reporter with 
the details and plans for 
your next job. You don't 
want them to miss out on 
the best bid for your next 
job. Contractors can't bid 
on jobs they don't know 
about. Thank you for your 
input. We appreciate your 
cooperation. F.W. Dodge, 
McGraw-Hill Construction 
Infornaation Group. 


F.W. Dodge 
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REASONS Stacking System 
for Improved Office Spaces 





REASONS from Transwall Corp., 
a manufacturer of movable 
office partitions & systems furni- 
ture, is a new stacking system 
designed to provide improved 
office space facilities with 
maximum flexibility & a minimum 
of parts inventory. It offers quick 
off-module changes for work 
surfaces & overhead storage, 
which can easily be rearranged 
on horizontal rails without struc- 
tural panel changes. Total wire 
management is provided in the 
4" thick panels, as well as an 
unlimited choice of aesthetic 
color selections. 


Transwall Corp. 
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Mercer Products 








Mercer Products manufactures 
standard vinyl, rubber & mirror 
finish viny! wallbase available in 
any color. Natural scuff and 
dent resistant properties of 
Mercer's products make them 
ideal for use in health care facili- 
ties. Other products include 
stair treads, nosings, carpet & 
flooring mouldings as well as 
ceramic, wood & transition 
mouldings. For complete infor- 
mation contact: Joe Visintin, 


Mercer Prods. Co.,,Inc., P.O.Box 
1240, Eustis, FL 32727-1240. 
Phone 1-800-447-8442. 

Fax: 1-800-832-5398. 


Mercer Products 
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PLASTRGLAS Glass Fiber 
Reinforced Gypsum 





Innovative designs are 
made simply, economically 
and easy to install with 
PLASTRGLAS Glass Fiber 
Reinforced Gypsum. A 
complete line of columns, 
domes, coffered ceilings, 
capitals, and light shelves 
are offered and are engi- 
neered to meet the most 
exacting architectural spec- 
ifications. Products are 
shipped in special crating to 
avoid Baneng roblems. 
Architectural fabrications 
are available for interior as 
well as exterior use. Call 
(402) 455-0652 


PLASTRGLAS, Inc. 
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Fire Retardants 
and Preservatives 





Sse a 
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Hoover Treated Wood 
Products’ new 12-page 
Sweet's catalog features 
Pyro-Guard third generation 
interior fire retardant lumber 
and plywood for roof 
sheathing and other struc- 
tural uses; Exterior Fire-X FRT 
lumber and plywood for 
decks, balconies, siding and 
other outside uses; and 
CCA preservative treated 
lumber and plywood that's 
kiln dried after treatment. 


Hoover Treated Wood 
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Everhard Lift _ 








Now you can provide access for 
the disabled without altering the 
integrity of your building's design, 
especially important with histor- 
ical, government and church 
structures. The EVERHARD LIFT 
disappears into the ground when 
not in use and is designed to 
comply with the Americans with 
Disabilities Act, as well as Interior 
Department Historic Preservation 
guidelines. The EVERHARD LIFT 
also complies with the ASME 
A17.1 wheelchair liff code. For a 
fee brochure, phone 606-231- 
1738 or order by fax at 606-255- 
7935, 


Aging Technologies, Inc. 
Circle 67 on Inquiry card 
ADA Compliance 
Signage 











INNERS ACH 
ARCHITECTURAL SONA 





INNERFACE makes it easier 
for you to meet the new 
Americans With Disabilities 
Act (ADA) signage stan- 
dards. INNERFACE offers (1) 
A variety of compliance 
signage, (2) National distrib- 
ution, (3) Solid 21 year 
history and (4) Economical, 
attractive, & highly func- 
tional interior and exterior 
signage. INNERFACE also 
offers a complete line of 
interior and exterior signage. 
For free literature Please 
call: (800) 445-4796. 


INNERFACE 
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POSITIONS VACANT 


State University of New York, Stony 
Brook University Hospital, Hospital Staff 
Architect. University Hospital is seeking an 
Architect experienced in healthcare renova- 
tion and alterations. Preference will be given 
to applicants with experience in a large 
teaching Hospital setting. Responsibilities 
will include planning, design, code compli- 
ance budget estimates, coordination and su- 
pervision of consultants, development of 
consultants, development of consultant 
RFP’s and oversight of building construc- 
tion/alterations. Minimum Qualifications: 
Bachelors degree in Architecture required; a 
Masters degree with emphasis in Health facil- 
ities planning is preferred. The candidate 
must possess a minimum of 10 years progres- 
sive planning experience in health facilities 
and be registered with the Architectural 
Board in the State of New York. Preference 
will be given to applicants with proven profi- 
ciency and experience with AUTOCAD ver- 
sion 11 or 12. Please send detailed resume 
and cover letter to: Mr. E.E. Anderson, 
Campus Architect, 120 Suffolk Hall, State 
University of New York, Stony Brook, New York 
11794-6210. State University of New York is an 
EEO/Affirmative Action Employer. Applications 
for this position must be received no later than 
February 15, 1994. Acknowledgement will only 
be sent to shortlisted candidates under seri- 
ous consideration. 


OFFICIAL PROPOSALS 
Request For Proposal 


The Duck Valley Housing Authority (THA) 
is soliciting proposals for Architect/Engineering ser- 
vices for Housing Project NV 6-14 which consists of 
32 Mutual Help single family homes that will be 
located on the Duck Valley Indian 
Reservation located on northern Nevada and 
southern Idaho border. The construction pro- 
ject will consist of 21 - 3 bedroom, 9 - 4 bed- 
room and 2 - 5 bedroom units to be 
constructed on scattered sites. The regis- 
tered Engineer or Architect shall be licensed 
accordingly. The registered Engineer or 
Architect shall be the direct contact person 
The Architect/Engineer shall provide archi- 
tectural, structural, mechanical, electrical 
and civil planning programming services fot 
the construction of the homes listed above 
Services required will range in scope from 
rogram interpretation in cooperation with 
BIA, LHS, Tribal officials and the local 

! completion of the pro- 

[ rs for the 

ire listed 
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Advertising 


Advertise Call Cherie Jolley 801-974-2843 or Fax 801-972-9409 











Indian persons...10 points, 7. Indian prefer- 
ences...Up to 15 points. The local authority 
plans to implement the Indian Preference 
Procedure by the use of the procedure set 
forth in 24 CFR Part 905 Indian Housing: 
Revised Consolidation Program regulation. 
The particular section to followed will be 24 
CFR 905.175. Indian Preference is in effect for 
the project with a total of 15% of the total 
points allocated for Indian Preference. A/E 
firms that claim and provide documentation 
of Indian Ownership will receive Indian 
Preference credit up to fifteen (15) points. 
Firms that claim Indian Preference must sub- 
mit the following with their proposals to qual- 
ify for Indian preference. (A) Tribal 
Certification of the Indian Owner, (B) 
Certification that the Indian person is the 
controlling owner of the firm submitting the 
proposal, (C) A complete listing of the struc- 
ture of the Indian owned firm, including the 
name of all persons associated with the firm 
and a listing of their job functions in addition 
to the areas of their registrations and or areas 
of expertise. All responding Architectural 
firms must submit a statement describing how 
they will provide Indian Preference in their 
sub-contract work. The successful 
Architectural firm will be required to comply 
with the Shoshone-Paiute Tribes TERO 
Ordinance along with any Tribal fees and li- 
censes. The Duck Valley Housing Authority 
will accept proposals commencing January 
17, 1994 until 4:40 PM on February 7, 1994. 
Proposals received after that time and date 
will not be considered. Proposals will remain 
open for 30 days. The Duck Valley Housing 
Authority reserves the right to reject any pro- 
posal. For more information regarding this 
Request for Proposal, please contact Audrey 
L. Howard, Contracting Officer, Duck Valley 
Housing Authority, P.O. Box 129, Newton 
Subdivision, Owyhee, NV 89832 (702) 757- 
3589. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


CAD DRAFTING 


All Disciplines 
$15/hr. 


AutoCAD® and MicroStation® 


Top Quality scanning, digitizing, redrawing. 
Quantity discounts. Free estimates. 


BSC 


1343 Harvard Dr., Rochester Hills, MI 48307 
(313) 651-4343 Fax: 650-1712 
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RA LICENSE REVIEW 
Preparing candidates since 1947 
for December and June NCARB ARE 


INSTITUTE OF DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
Willoughby St., Brooklyn, NY 11201 
718.855.3661 Fax: 718.852.5889 
















To REPLY TO Box NUMBERED ADs: 


each reply to: 
Key number from ad 


Architectural Record 
Post Office Box 900; NY NY 10108 SA 



















SPECIAL SERVICES 


als COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
THE REGISTRATION EXAMS 


Architectural License Seminars (310) 208-7112 
Box 64188 Los Angeles California 90064 





USED EQUIPMENT 


PREFABRICATED 
BRIDGES 


CUSTOM ENGINEERED FOR 
SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 


INCLUDING: 


* VEHICULAR 


* PEDESTRIAN 
* UTILITY SUPPORT 
* OVERPASS 


CALL TOLL 
800-328-2047 


mam. CONTINENTAL 
ee eee 


8301 State Hwy 29 North « Alexandna, MN 56308 
Ph: (612) 852-7500 « Fax (612) 852-7067 





NATIONWIDE DELIVERY 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Old and rare books. Architecture and 
Decorative Arts. Send for free illustrated cata- 
log to: James Beattie, 150 North Wayne Ave., 
Dept R, Wayne, PA 19087 or call 1-800-441- 


6705. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Partnership wanted with innovative ar- 
chitect or design team. $15,000 available im- 
mediately. Reply to: BO-7376, AR. 


REACH and SELL 


your services to over 
155,000 active registered 
architects for as 
little as $300. 


t + + + + 


Be a part of Architectural 
Record’s monthly 


“Consultant's Directory” 


$+ ot £ ¢ + 


¢ Call 800.544.7929 
¢ Fax 212.512.2074 





THE MARKETPLACE 







— Architectural 
= Record Review 
A collection of the best 
Shopping Centers, 
Healthcare Facilities, 


= Office Buildings, and 
Educational Buildings 
from the pages of Ar- 


chitectural Record. 


Reviewed and updated...tracking reports 
on regional construction trends. For more 
information about these issues write: 
Architectural Record Review, 1221 Ave. 
of the Americas, 41st Floor, New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 
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J.G.BRAUN COMPANY 
architectural metals since 1887 


7540 McCORMICK BLVD. SKOKIE, ILL. 60076 


J.G. Braun Co. supplies aluminum, architectural 
bronze, steel, iron & brass items, including handrails & 
accessories, angle & channel, round, square & rectan- 
gular tubing & bars, brackets, spindles, starting posts, 
collars, finals, post caps, pipe railing components, 
rosettes & various balls, (Stamped steel ornaments in 
our other catalog.) For free catalogs, (800) 323-4072. 
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Limited Numbered Edition 
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first issue (1891) is reprinted to cel- 
ebrate our centennial. 150 pages & 64 
illustrations. Every architect should 
have this collector's issue. Only $16.95 
postage paid. For more information 
call 212-512-3443. 


Architectural Record, Circulation Dept. 
1221 Ave. of the Amercias, NY, N.Y. 10020 
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Made of lead- 
impregnated, 
transparent plastic, 
CLEAR-Pb® X-Ray 
Room Shielding provides complete radiation 
protection with panoramic viewing. Features 
include prefabrication for quick on-site assembly, 
attractive, space-saving decorator look and 
shatter resistance with a choice of lead 
equivalencies. Free CLEAR-Pb X-Ray Room 
Planning Guide is available. 


NUCLEAR ASSOCIATES 


A Division of VICTOREEN. INC 
100 VOICE ROAD 
ie. re CARLE PLACE. NY 11514-1593 US A 
(516) 741-6360 
VICTOREEN FAX (516) 741-5414 
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New TimberForm®Colonnade”steel bench 2646 | 
with Purpleheart slats. 


PLANNING GUID 





















LEAD-PLASTIC MODULAR X-RAY 
BARRIERS & WINDOWS 

















Contemporary and traditional design families of 
matching benches, ash receptacles, litter 

containers, planters, bollards and bike racks are 
illustrated in TimberForm® brochures and a full 
catalog. Call toll-free 1-800/547-1940, Ext. 516 


= 
”7-Columbia Cascade 
1975 S.W. Fifth Ave. Portland, OR 97201 FAX 503/223-4530 
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WORTHINGTON 


COLUMNS ¢ BALUSTRADING | 
MUCH MORE 








44-Page Catalog 


I-800-872-1608 
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CALL FOR ENTRIES 





COMPUTER 
DELINEATION 
AWARD 


If you prefer the computer as a design 
presentation tool, this is your chance to 
show what it can do and silence the skep- 
tics. 


The editors of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
announce the first annual. Computer 
Delineation award. Architects and design- 
ers are invited to submit entries for any 
type of original computer-generated 
drawing, rendering, or model. Entries will 
be judged on originality, clarity, elegance, 
and the extent to which the computer’s 
unique abilities are developed. We'll 
accept single images or animations. A pro- 
fessional jury will be announced. 

Prizes 
1st Prize: A complete Architrion package 
from BAGH Technologies, a $4,500 value. 
2nd Prize: Auto Architect, Windows- 
based architectural-design software from 
Softdesk. Other prizes to be announced. 
Winning entries will be published in the 
June 1994 issue of ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, and may be exhibited. 

Rules 
Projects delineated can be real, potential, 
or speculative, but they must not have 
been previously published in a design or 
computer journal as either editorial or 
advertising. Images prepared solely for 
promotional use by manufacturers are 
also ineligible. An entry may be prepared 
on any platform, using any hardware, 
software, or output device. There are no 
entry forms or fees, but entries must be 
in hard-copy form, except for animations, 
which may be submitted on VHS cassette. 
With your entry, include a brief descrip- 
tion of the project of which it is a presen- 
tation, and a full description of the plat- 
form, hardware, software, and output 
device used. Entries must be received by 
March 4, 1994. Entries accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope will be 
returned. Fax queries to 212/512-4256. 


Submissions should be mailed to: 
James S. Russell 
COMPUTER DELINEATION 
AWARD 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY. 10020 
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Ata Gold Medal: Special Offer 


volume 1 


House at Creek Vean 
Murray Mews 
Skybreak House 
Reliance Controls 


Newport Schoo! Competition 
High Density Housing 

Fred Olsen Amenity Centre 
Fred Olsen Passenger Terminal 
Air Supported Office 

IBM Pilot Head Office 

Factory for Computer Technology 
Special Care Unit 

Palmerston Special School 
Factory for SAPA 

Modern Art Glass 

IBM Technical Park 


volume 2 
Willis Faber & Dumas 


Gomera Regional Planning Study 
Masterplan for St Helier Harbour 


Sainsbury Centre for Visual Arts 

dence 

> stadiun 
nit 

Whitney 
Humana Competit 
Billingsgate Market Redevelonme 
New Headquarters for Hongkong Bank 


Volume 2 Norman Foster 
1971-1978 Foster Associates 


Buildings and Projects 


Watermark 








First published in 1989, volumes 2 and 3 of Norman Foster: Buildings and Projects met 
with immediate critical acclaim, setting a standard for architectural monographs by 
which similar publications have come to be judged. Published in 1991, volume 1 contin- 
ued in the same tradition, completing the story and creating the definitive record of the 
early projects of this exceptional architect. 


"If the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank is 'the last word in skyscrapers’, these volumes are 
the first component of what is set to be the last word in monographs." 
David Jenkins, Architect's Journal 


"The publishers of run-of-the-mill architectural vanity books should study these two 
volumes as guides to raising their efforts from glossy, coffee-table paperweights to 
comprehensive studies of an architect's work." 

Michael J Crosbie, Progressive Architecture 


"! can think of no other hardbacks that | would rather have on my office bookshelf." 
Jonathan Winter, Architectural Review. 


To commemorarate the award of the 1994 AIA Gold Medal to Sir Norman Foster, Sir 
Norman Foster & Partners, in association with Watermark Publications and Peter Miller 
Books, are pleased to offer the three-volume set of Norman Foster: Buildings and 
Projects at the special and not to be repeated price of US$125.00. To order your copy, 
please fill out the form below and return it to the address shown. 


Please send me..... set(s) of Norman Foster: Buildings and Projects @ US$125.00 
per set. Please add US$5.00 postage for each set. Offer expires on 30 June 1994 and 
applies to the USA and Canada only. 

LJ | enclose. a check for US$... <.....-. made payable to Peter Miller Books. 

L] Please charge to my CI Mastercard OJ Visa card number.....................04 
Cl ie eRe eee earth 
\garess 


mpletion, please send this form to: Peter Miller Books, 1930 First Avenue, Seattle, 
Vashington 98101 tel. 206 4414114 fax 206 728 2318 





1993 Index 


Architectural Record, Vol. 181. 
January-December 1993. 

Published by McGraw-Hill, Inc., 
1221 Avenue of the Americas, 

New York, New York 10020. 
Copyright 1993. All rights reserved. 


Readers using this index will find buildings entered 
in two ways: by architect’s name and by building 
type. 


KEY: 

RL RECORD LIGHTING 
BTS Building Types Study 
PR Pacific Rim 


A 

Academic Bldgs.: Center for the Visual Arts, Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio—Frank O. Gehry 
& Assoes. design archt. with The Collaborative, 
exec. archt.—July 1993, pp. 78-85. Environmen- 
tal Sciences Centre, Trent University, 
Peterborough, Ont.—Richard Henriquez, archt. 
with Nemeth Assocs., archt. in joint venture— 
July 1993, pp. 74-77. The New College, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va—Tod 
Williams Billie Tsien & Assocs., archt.; VMDO 
Architects, Assoc. Archt.—Nov. 1993, pp. 98-107. 
John L. Tishman Auditorium, New School for 
Social Research, New York City—Prentice and 
Chan, Ohl-hausen, archt., Inero Fiorentino 
Assocs., lighting dsgnr—May 1993, RL, pp. 34- 
37 [Judith Davidsen]. St. Charles County 
Community College, St. Peters, Mo.— 
Cannon/Pearce Turner Nikolajevich, 
Archts.—Noy. 1993, pp. 92-97. University 
Center, East Stroudsburg University, Kieren, 
Timberlake & Harris, archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 
110-113. Williston Library Addition and Renova- 
tion, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.—Graham Gund, archts.—Jan. 1993, pp. 
74-81. , 

Acoustics: “Good Sound for ‘Bad Animals,’ ” by 

; Aaron Betsky—Apr. 1993, pp. 32-35. 

_ A/B/C Systems Show: “Windows Software Domi- 
nates at A/E/C Systems”—Aug. 1993, pp. 44-49. 

American Institute of Architects [report on conven- 
tion]—Aug. 1993, p. 28. 

Airports: Midfield Terminal Complex, Pittsburgh 
Internat’! Airport—Tasso Katselas, archt.— 
June 1993,—pp.100-105. Pier 4/4A, Heathrow 
Airport, London, England—Nicholas Grimshaw, 
archt.—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 108-111 (Hugh 
Aldersey-Williams)—June, 1993, BTSp. 109. 
Seattle-Tacoma Internat’] Airport Concourse 
Improvements, Seattle—NBBJ with Leo A. 
Daly, archt.—June, 1993, pp. BTS, 138-139. 

Americans With Disabilities Act (ADA)—(See 
Technology Practice). 

Architectural Team, The, archt.—Borne Apart- 
ments Renovation, New Orleans—Jan. 1993, pp 
116-117. 

Arquitectonica, archt.—Edison Terrace, Miami, 
Fla.—July 1993, pp. 98-99. 

Audin, Lindsay [articles by]: “All About Ballasts” — 
Feb. 1993, RL, p. 13. “Exit Signs: The Best Way 


Out,” —Nov. 1993, RL, p. 13. “Shedding Light 
on the New National Energy Policy Act”—Aug. 
1993, RL, p. 18. “Spreading the Light Around: 
Innovations in Distribution” —May 1993, 

RL, p. 20. 


B 

Baker, David, archt.—Clock Tower, San Francis- 
co—Jan. 1993, pp. 116-117. 

Baldwin, Hughes, archt—Rogers Elementary 
School, Victoria, B. C—Aug. 1993, pp. 108-109. 

Banks: Credit Suisse Trading Room, New York 
City—Janko Rasic Assocs. archts.; Imero 
Fiorentino Assocs., lighting dsgnr.—Nov. 1993, 
RL, pp. 34-35. One Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco—Willis Polk and Charles Gottschalk, 
archt., Luminae Souter Lighting, lighting 
dsgnr.—May 1993, RL, pp. 38-39. 

Barnett, Jonathan—“Sustainable Development: 
How to Make It Work”—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 
32-35. 

Becket, Ellerbe, archt.—First Avenue Plant, Min- 
neapolis—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 112-115. 
Leamington Municipal Transit Hub, Minneapo- 
lis, —June, BTS, 1993, pp. 126-129. 

Beha, Ann, archt.—Thompson-Pell Library, Fort 
Ticonderoga, N. Y—Jan. 1993, pp. 114-115. 

Bennett, Tom—* ‘Old-Fashioned’ Architects Leap 
To the Cutting Edge”—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 75- 
ie 

Bentley La Rosa Salasky, archt.—Westchester 
house, Westchester County, N. ¥—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 94-99, 108-109. 

Benya, James R. [articles by]: “The Jewelry of 
Architecture”—May 1993, RL, pp. 52-55. 
“Quick! Read About Power Quality Now, Before 


You Fry a Subtransformer”—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 


16-17. “Shattering Lighting Myths'”—Feb. 
1993, RL, p. 12. 

Berke, Deborah, archt.—Alameda Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif.—Oct. 1993, pp. 102-103. 
with Carey McWhorter, archt.—Studio/Guest 
House, Hillsdale, N. Y—Apr. 1993, pp. 90-93. 

Betsky, Aaron [articles by]: “Casting Castle”—Oct. 
1993, p. 93.“Full Circle’—Jan. 1993, pp. 108-111. 
“Good Sound for ‘Bad Animals,’ ”—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 32-35.“Magic Marker”—Feb. 1993, pp. 65. 
“Tearing Down the Temple: The New Civic 
Architecture”—Oct. 1993, pp. 34-36. “Under the 
Big Top”—Mar. 1993, p. 96. 

BFGC, with Kaplan McLaughlin Diaz, archt— 
Mercy Southwest Hospital, Bakersfield, 
Calif.—Feb. 1003, pp. 104-105. 

Blackman, Steven—‘“Plan Ahead Specing Custom- 
Lighting Fixtures”—May 1993, RL, pp. 18-19. 

Blake, Peter—‘Berlin’s IBA: A critical Assess- 
ment”—Aug. 1993, pp. 50-53. 

Bobrow/Thomas and Assocs., archt.—Veterans 
Administration Outpatient Clinic, Los Angeles 
—Feb. 1993, pp. 100-103. 

Bohlin Cywinski Jackson, archt.—Irving Avenue 
Parking Garage, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. ¥.—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 130-135. 

Boucher Mouchka Larson,, archt.—GranPac 
Foods, Portland, Ore-—Mar. 1993, pp. 74-77. 

3regman & Hamann, with Santiago Calatrava, 
archt.—Galleria and Heritage Square, BCE 
Place, Toronto, Ont.—Feb. 1993, pp. 84-91. 

Brookline Street Housing, Cambridge, Mass.— 
Goody, Claney & Assocs., archts. (The New 
Client)—Nov. 1993, p. 32 and p. 35.. 


Brown & Wolff, PC. Law Offices; Brown & Wolff, 
Randy Brown, lighting dsgnr., Omaha, Neb.— 
Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 26-29. 

Bruder, William P, archt.—Alameda Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif—Oct. 1993, pp. 106-107. 
Theuer house, Phoenix—Apr. 1993, pp. 64-71. 

Building Types Studies: “Building Types Study 
701/Renovation”—Jan. 1993, pp. 69-117. 
702/Health-Care Facilities’—Feb. 1993, pp. 61- 
105. 703/Retail Facilities’—Mar. 1993, pp. 84-93. 
704/Record Houses 1993”—Apr. 1993, pp. 63- 
111. 705/Correctional Facilities’—May 1993, pp. 
94-103. 706/Infrastructure”’—June, BTS, 1993, 
pp. 97-139, 145. 707/Housing”—July 1993, pp. 57, 
90-99. 708/Schools”—Aug. 1993, pp. 81-119. 
709/Record Interiors, Sept. 1993, pp. 77-117. 
710/Military Base Conversions”—Oct. 1993, pp. 
61, 96-107. 711/Parks and Recreational Facili- 
ties—Nov. 1993, pp. 108-117. 


Cc 

Calatrava, Santiago, with Bregman & Hamann, 
archt.—Galleria and Heritage Square, BCE 
Place, Toronto, Ont. Feb. 1993, pp. 84-91. 

Caliandro Assoc., archt.—Tenjin Galleria for the 
Fukuoka, Japan Municipal Government, in 
assoc. with ANS Consultants, Inc., archt.—Mar. 
1993; PR, /p. 4. 

Campbell, Robert [articles by|—“A Conversation 
with Ada Louise Huxtable” Part I—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 42-44. Part II—May 1993, pp. 40-42. “Judge’s 
Bad Luck in Washington May Be Good Luck for 
Boston’s Waterfront”—Aug. 1993, pp. 29, 130. 
“Natural Simulation”—May 1993, p. 82. “Vieux 
Montreal”—Feb. 1993, p. 41. 

Cannon/Pearce Turner Nikolajevich, Archt.— 

St. Charles County Community College, St. 
Peters, Mo.—Nov. 1993, pp. 92-97. 

CH2M Hill, with Danadjieva & Koenig, archt.— 
West Point Treatment Plant, Seattle—June, 
1993, BTS, pp. 136-137. 

Chaney, Elizabeth Miller—“Controlling Delay 
Claims”—Mar. 1993, pp. 22,23,107. 

Ciardullo, John, archt—Hamilton Fish Park, 

New York City—Jan. 1993, 96-102. 

Client, The New—(See New Client, The) 

Computer practice: “ADD Inc. Opts for No CAD 
Operators,” by John Hughes—Sept. 1993, pp. 
46-47. “Computers: Data Control When Many 
Players Are Involved,” by Kristine Fallon—Apr. 
1993, pp. 38-39. “ ‘Old-Fashioned’ Architects 
Leap To the Cutting Edge,” by Tom Bennett— 
June 1993, pp. 75-77. “Adding Data to CAD” 
—by Steven S. Ross—Oct. 1993, p. 32. “Planning 
for the 21st Century,” by Andy Smith— 

June 1993, pp. 78-80. 

Computers: (See Software Reviews) 

Consuegra, Guillermo Vazquez—Pineda Teleport, 
Seville, Spain—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 116-119. 

Construction Costs: “Construction Costs on the 
Upswing”—Jan. 1993, p. 34.1993 Dodge/ 
Sweet’s First Construction Volume Update,” by 
Robert Murray—May 1993, pp. 30-33. “1994 
Construction Outlook: Dodge/Sweet’s Finds 
Bright Spots for 1994,” by Robert Murray— 
Novy. 1993, pp. 48-51, 121-123. 

Construction Finance: “Construction Economy: A 
Brighter Picture,” by Phillip E. Kidd—July 
1993, p. 33. “Interest Rates in Clinton’s Adminis- 
tration, ” by Phillip E. Kidd—Nov. 1993, p. 35. 

Cooling Plants: First Avenue Plant, Minneapolis— 
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Ellerbe Becket, archt.—June 1993, pp. BTS 
112-115. 

Cooper Carry & Assoc., archt.—Mizner Park, 
Boca Raton, Fla.—Mar. 1993, pp. 90-91. 

Correctional Facilities: “Corrections Architecture 
Evolves,”—essay by Charles Linn, May 1993, 
pp. 94-95. Betty Lou Lamoreaux Juvenile 
Justice and Family Law Center, Orange, Calif. 
—EKONA, Architecture + Planning with Dan 
L. Rowland, archt.—May 1993, pp. 100-103. 
Suffolk County House of Correction, Boston— 
The Stubbins Assocs., archt.—May 1993, pp. 
96-97. Women’s Correctional Institution, New 
Castle, Dela—Tetra Tech Richardson, archt.; 
Grad Assocs., PA., assoc. archts.—May 1993, 
pp. 98-99. 

Creative Discovery Museum, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—Lee H. Skolnick Architecture + Design 
Partnership (The New Client)—Nov. 1993, p. 32 
and p. 33. 

CSI (Construction Specifications Institute). A 
selection of products at the 37th Annual Con- 
vention—Aug. 1993, pp. 42-43. 

Culture center: French Institute and Cultural 
Center, Mexico City—T.E.N. Enrique Norten 
and Assocs., archt.—July 1993, pp. 86-89. 

Cutler, James, archt.—Virginia Bloedel Education 
Center, Bainbridge Island, Wash.—Feb. 1993, 
pp. 92-97. 


D 

Daly, Leo A., with NBBJ, archt.—Seattle-Tacoma 
Internat’! Airport Concourse Improvements, 
Seattle—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 138-139. 

Danadjieva & Koenig, with CH2M Hill, archt.— 
West Point Treatment Plant, Seattle—June, 
BTS, 1993, pp. 136-137. 

Dattner, Richard, archt.—Intermediate School 
218, New York City—Aug. 1993, pp. 104-107. 
Riverbank State Park, New York City; Abel, 
Bainnson, Butz, landscape archt—Nov. 1993, 
BTS, pp. 108-113. 

Davidsen, Judith: [articles by]: Bridging the 
Pacific”— Mar. 1993, PR, p. 9. “Building on the 
Accidental Client,”— Mar. 1993, PR, pp. 8-9. 
Making it to the Top—Mar. 1993, PR, p. 9. 


“Marketing: Building on the Accidental Client,” 


Mar. 1993, PR, pp. 8-9. Managing the Project: 
“Leaner and Meaner,” Mar. 1993 PR pp. 32-35. 


E 
Editorials by Stephen A. Kliment: “Don’t Send 
Horses Down the Information Superhigh- 
way”—Oct. 1993, p. 11. “Environmentalists at 
a Crossroads”—Apr. 1993, p. 11. “Flawed 
Signal”—Feb. 1993, p. 9. “Gold Medal: AIA 
Needs to Sort Out Process, Priorities”—Aug. 
1993, p. 9.“Making Money for Your Client: 
D nas Strategic Weapon”—July 1998, p. 9. 
lita | Oct. 1993, p. 11.“Old 
lan. 1993, p. 13. “Partnering 
993, p. 9. “Private Prac- 
for 
The ¢ ! it 


Viakeovers 


Education Center 


cation Center, Bainbridge Island 
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Wash.—James Cutler, archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 
92-97. Education Center, Albany, N. Y—Jan. 
1993, pp. 112-113, May 1993, RL, pp. 46-51. 

Electrical Facilities: Sun Valley Distribution 
Station, Los Angeles—LPA, Inc., archt.—June, 
1993, BTS, pp. 138-139. 

Einhorn Yaffee Prescott, archt., Lam Partners, 
Inc., lighting dsgnr—May 1993, RL, pp. 46-51 
{Gareth Fenley]. —New York State Education 
Building, Albany, N. Y—Lam Partners, Inc., 
lighting dsgnr—May 1993, RL, pp. 46-51 
[Gareth Fenley]. 

EKONA, Architecture + Planning, with Dan L. 
Rowland, archt.—Betty Lou Lamoreaux Juve- 
nile Justice and Family Law Center, Orange, 
Califi—May 1993, pp. 100-103. 

Elkus/Manfredi, archt.; Powell Lighting, lighting 
dsgnr.—The Sony Gallery, Chicago—Feb. 1993, 
RL, pp. 40-41. 

ELS/Elbasani & Logan, archt.—Arizona Center, 
Phoenix—May 1993, RL, pp. 40-43. 

Embassies. (See Government Bldgs.) 

Esherick Homsey Dodge & Davis, archt.— 
Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
Calif.—Oct. 1993, pp. 104-105. 


F 

Fallon, Kristine—“Computers: Data Control 
When Many Players Are Involved,” —Apr. 
1993, pp. 38-39. 

Farrington Design Group, archt.—Resurgens 
Orthopaedics, Atlanta—May 1993, RL, pp. 44- 
45. 

Fenley, Gareth—Epson America, Inc. Corporate 
hdqtrs., Torrance, Calif—Gensler and Assocs., 
archts.—Feb. 1993, RL, p. 34-39. —“Lighting 
Lessons”—May 1993, RL, p. 48. “Positive 
Energy”—May 1993, RL, p. 45. Klein Tools, 
Inc., Chicago—Gensler and Assocs., archts.— 
Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 38-39. 

Fentress C. W.,, J.H. Bradburn and Assocs., 
archt.—Denver Internat’! Airport Landside 
Terminal—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 106-111. 

Foster, Sir Norman, archt.—Carre d’Art, Nimes, 
France—Oct. 1993, pp. 62-71. 


G 

Gabellini Assoes., archt.—Jil Sander Paris, 
Paris—Sept. 1993, pp. 90-95. 

Gehry, Frank O., design archt., with The Collabo- 


rative, exec. archt.—Center for the Visual Arts, 


University of Toledo, Ohio—July 1993, pp. 78- 
85. 


Gensler and Assoes., archt.—Epson America, Inc., 


Corporate Hdqtrs, Torrance Calif.—Feb. 1993, 
RL, pp. 34-7. Klein Tools, Inc., Chicago—Feb. 
1993, RL, pp. 38-39. 

Glass. (See Technology) 

“Going Global,”—Introduction to Pacifie Rim 
Section, by Clifford A. Pearson—Mar. 1993, 
PR, p.3 

Goldman Firth Boceato, archt.—Center for Early 
Education, Los Angeles—Aug. 1993, pp. 118- 
119. 

Goldman, Joe—“Argentine Renaissance”—Jan. 
1993, p. 45. 

Golf Cottage, The Dunes Club, New Buffalo, 
Mich.—Booth/Hansen & Assoes., archt.—Mar. 
1993, pp. 62-65. 


ittschalk, Charles, with Willis Polk, archt.—One 


\lontgomery Street, San Franciseo—May 1993, 


eee 


RL, pp. 38-39. 

Government Bldgs.: New York State Education 
Building, Albany, N. Y—Einhorn Yaffee 
Prescott, archt., Lam Partners, Inc., lighting 
dsgnr.—May 1993, RL, pp. 46-51 [Gareth 
Fenley]. United States Embassy, Amman, 
Jordan—Perry Dean Rogers & Partners, 
archt.—May 1993, pp. 66-73. 

Greenwald, Susan—‘“Specification Series: 
Entrances and Storefronts”—Sept. 1993, p. 42. 

Grimshaw, Nicholas, archt.—Pier 4/4A, Heathrow 
Airport, London, England—June, 1993, BTS, 
pp. 108-11. 

Gumpertz, Werner H., with Simon F. Shipley— 
“Investigating Stone”—Jan. 1993, pp. 124-125. 

Gund, Graham, archt.—Fernbank Museum of 
Natural History, Atlanta—May 1993, pp. 80-87. 
Williston Library Addition and Renovation, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.— 
Jan. 1993, pp. 74-81. 


H 

Haigh Architects. dsgnrs., archt—Mikasa 
Lifestyle, Seacaucus, N. J.—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 
40-41. 

Hammond Beeby and Babka, archt.—Lion House, 
Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago—Jan. 1993, pp. 114- 
115. 

Hariri & Hariri Design, archt.—Gorman house, 
New Canaan, Conn.—Apr. 1993, pp. 76-83. 

Health Care Facilities: “Magic Marker”—by 
Aaron Betsky—Feb. 1993, pp. 65. Classroom/ 
Laboratory/Administration Bldg. The Califor- 
nia Polytechnic Univ., Pomona, Calif—Antoine 
Predock, archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 62-69. “Frank- 
furt Campanile”—by Tracy Metz—Feb. 1993, p. 
71. Galleria and Heritage Square, BCE Place, 
Toronto, Ont.—Santiago Calatrava with 
Bregman & Hamann, archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 84- 
91. Hanson Library and Senior Center, Hanson, 
Mass.—Schwartz/Silver—Feb. 1993, pp. 78-84. 
Health Central, Orlando, Fla—HKS, Inc., 
archt., Craig A. Roeder Assocs., lighting 
dsgnr.—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 26-31. Inpatient- 
Care Prototype—Shepley Bulfinch Richardson 
and Abbott, archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 98-99. Mercy 
Southwest Hospital, Bakersfield, Calif— 
Kaplan McLaughlin Diaz with BFGC, 
archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 104-105. Messeturm 
(Messe Tower), Frankfurt, —Murphy/Jahn, 
archts.—Feb. 1993, pp. 70-77. “Steel Connec- 
tion”—by Peter Slatin—Feb. 1993, p. 85. 
Veterans Administration Outpatient Clinic, Los 
Angeles—Bobrow/Thomas and Assocs., 
archt.—Feb. 1993, pp. 100-103. 

Henriquez, Richard, with Nemeth Assoes., archt. 
—Environmental Sciences Centre, Trent Uni- 
versity, Peterborough, Ont.—July 1993, pp. 
68-73. 

Hillier Group, The, archt—AT&T Information 
Systems, Bridgewater, N. J.—Oct. 1993, pp. 
116-117. 

HKS, Inc., archt.—Health Central, Orlando, 
Fla.—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 26-31. 

HMFH, archt.—Truro Central School, Truro, 
Mass.—Aug. 1993, pp. 116-117. 

HNTB Corporation, archt.—Fountain Hills 
Junior/Senior High School, Fountain Hills, 
Ariz.—Aug. 1993, pp. 84-91. 

Hodgetts & Fung, archt.—Click & Flick, West 
Hollywood, Calif—Oct. 1993, pp. 92-95. Tempo- 
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rary Powell Library, University of California, 
Los Angeles—Mar. 1993, pp. 94-101. 


Hoffman, Peter—“Going for Gold South of the 


Border”—Feb. 1993, pp. 30-31. “U. S. Architects 
Sell Design Development, Site Sensitivity to 
Taiwan Market”—Mar. 1993, p. 17. 


Hotels and Motels: Hotel P Kiyosato, Hokkaido, 


Japan—Toyo Ito, archt.—May 1993, pp. 88-93 
(Naomi R. Pollock). 


Houses: Alldredge House, Glen Arbor, Mich.— 


Charles Warren, archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 110-111. 
Artist’s Studio and House, La Conchita, Calif.— 
Tigerman McCurry, archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 72-75 
[Aaron Betsky] . Davis Rosenthal House, Lyme, 
Conn.—Scot P Samuelson, archt.—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 110-111. Goldberg-Bean House, Los 
Angeles—Franklin D. Israel Design, archt.— 
Apr. 1993, pp. 100-107. Gorman House, New 
Canaan, Conn.—Hariri & Hariri Design, archt. 
—Apr. 1993, pp. 76-83. Martin House, Kennett 
Square, Pa——Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy, 
archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 84-89. Studio/Guest 
House, Hillsdale, N. Y—Deborah Berke and 
Carey McWhorter, archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 90-93. 
Theuer House, Phoenix—William Bruder, 
archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 64-71. Westchester 
House, Westchester County, N. Y—Bentley La 
Rosa Salasky, archt.—Apr. 1993, pp. 94-99, 108- 
109. 


Housing & Apartments: Brookline Street Housing, 


Cambridge, Mass.—Goody, Clancy & Assoc., 
archts.—Noy. 1993, pp. 32 and 35 Cooper Bauer 
Apartment, Boston—Denison Luchini, archt.— 
Apr. 1993, pp. 110-111. Edison Terrace, Miami, 
Fla.—Arquitectonica, archt.—July 1993, pp. 98- 
99. Manhattan Place, Los Angeles—John V. 
Mutlow, archt.—July 1993, pp. 96-97. The 
Osborne House Apartments, New York City— 
The Rambusch Company, lighting dsgnr.—Aug. 
1993, RL, pp. 32-33. Rue de Meaux Housing, 
Paris—Renzo Piano Building Workshop—July 
1993, BTS, pp. 92-95. “Using Housing to Build 
Communities,’—July 1993, pp. 90-91. 


Huff, Ray, archt—Murray-Lasaine Elementary 


School, James Island, S. C.— Aug. 1993, pp. 
118-119. 


Hughes, John—“How One Firm Broke into CAD 


Through Design, Not Production”—Feb. 1993, 
pp. 33-34. 


Infrastructure. (See Building Types Studies and 


Transportation Buildings) 


Interiors: B. B. Dakota, Laguna Beach, Califi— 


Jane Sachs, dsngr.—Sept. 1993, pp. 102-105. 
Building U2, U.S. Robotics, Skokie, Il] —Valerio 
Assoes., archt.—Sept. 1993, pp. 84-89. Go Silk 
Showrooms, New York City—Tod Williams 
Billie Tsien and Assocs., archt.—Sept. 1993, pp. 
78-83. Jil Sander Paris, Paris—Gabellini 
Assoes., archt.—Sept. 1993, pp. 90-95. Pent- 
house Apartment, New York City—Smith- 
Miller + Hawkinson, archt.—Sept. 1993, pp. 
110-117. The Princess of Wales Theatre, 
Toronto, Ont.—Lett/Smith Archts.; Yabu 
Pushelberg, interior dsgnr—Sept. 1993, pp. 96- 
101. “Under the Golden Arches”—by Victoria 
Lautman—Sept. 1993, p. 86. Watercolors by 
Lauretta Vinciarelli—Sept. 1993, pp. 106-109. 


Israel, Franklin D., archt.—Goldberg-Bean House 


Los Angeles—Apr. 1993, pp. 100-107. 


J 

Jackson and Ryan, with Venturi, Scott Brown and 
Assocs., archt.—The Children’s Museum of 
Houston—Mar. 1993, pp. 78-93 [Gerald Moor- 
head]. 

Johnson, Ralph, with Perkins & Will, archt.— 
Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
CalifOct. 1993, pp. 100-101. 

Jurubena Bertiga Internat’l.—Museum for Lang- 
kawi Island, Malaysia—March 1993, PR, p. 4. 


K 

Kaiser Permanente HMO—(illus. for The New 
Client)—Nov. 1993, pp. 42-45,119. 

Kalin, Mark J.—‘“Specifications Series: Exterior 
Insulation and Finish Systems”—July 1993, pp. 
34-35. “Paints and Coatings”—Nov. 1993, 
pp. 52-53. 

Kallmann McKinnell & Wood, Archts., Ine.— 
Becton Dickinson Building 2, Franklin Lakes, N. 
J.—Novy. 1993, pp. 80-85. 

Kanner archts.—Montana Collection, Santa 
Monica, Calif.—Mar. 1993, pp. 92-93. 

Kaplan McLaughlin Diaz, with BFGC, archt.— 
Mercy Southwest Hospital, Bakersfield, 
Calif—Feb. 1993, pp. 104-105. 

Karahan/Schwaring, archt.—Franklin Street 
Station, New York City—June 1993, BTS, pp. 
136-137. 

Katselas, Tasso, archt.—Midfield Terminal 
Complex, Pittsburgh, Pa. Internat’] Airport— 
June, 1993, BTS, pp. 100-105. 

Ketterer, Ann Bayard—Practice: “Part Three: 
What to Look for On-Site”—May, 1993, 

pp. 32-33. 

Kidd, Phillip E.—“Construction Economy: A 
Brighter Picture”—July 1993, p. 33. —“Con- 
struction Finance: Interest Rates in Clinton’s 
Administration” — Jan. 1993, p. 35 

Kieran, Timberlake & Harris, archt.—University 
Center, East Stroudsburg University, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.—Oct. 1993, pp. 110-113. 

Kohn Pedersen Fox Assocs. archt.—Bank Niaga, 
Jakarta hdqtrs. (in assoc. with PT Wiratman 
Assoc.)—Mar. 1993, PR, p. 4. (design archt.; 
LaRose Petrucci Assocs., archt. of record) — 
Marathon/IBM Building, Montreal, 
Quebec—May 1993, pp. 74-79. 


L 

LaBella Assocs., with William Rawn, archt. 
—High Falls Garage, Rochester, N. Y—June, 
BTS, 1993, pp. 138-139. 

Leiviska, Juha, Pekka Kivisalo, Archts—Mannisto 
Church and Parish Center, Kuopio, Finland— 
Noy. 1993, pp. 86-91. 

Levi, Jonathan, archt.—Southgate Commercial 
Block, Boston—Oct. 1993, pp. 114-115. 

Levin and Assoes., archt.—The Bradbury Building, 
Los Angeles—Jan. 1993, pp. 108-111. 

Levinson, Nancy. The New Client— Selecting the 
Architect: “Marathon of Frustration”—Nov. 
1993, pp. 26-29. “Renovation Scoreboard”—Jan. 
1993, pp. 70-73. Specifying Products in the 
Pacific Rim,’—Mar. 1993, PR, pp. 10-11. 

ibraries: Carre d’Art, Nimes, France—Sir 
Norman Foster and Partners, archt.—Oct. 1993, 
pp. 62-71. Hanson Library and Senior Center, 
Hanson, Mass.—Schwartz/Silver archts.—Feb. 
1993, pp. 78-83. Temporary Powell Library, Uni- 


versity of California, Los Angeles—Hodgetts 
and Fung Design, archt.—Mar. 1993, pp. 94-101. 

Lighting: 

Arizona Center, Phoenix, Ariz—ELS/Elbasani & 
Logan archts.; Fisher Marantz Renfro Stone, 
lighting dsgnr—May 1993, RL, pp. 40-43. 

Brown & Wolff, RC. Law Offices; Brown & Wolff, 
Randy Brown, Lighting dsgnr., Omaha, Neb.— 
Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 26-29. 

Credit Suisse Trading Room, New York City— 
Janko Rasic Assocs. archts.; Imero Fiorentino 
Assocs. lighting dsgnr.—Nov. 1993, RL, pp. 34- 
BBY 

Freer Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C.—Cole and 
Denny/BVH, archt.; Richard Skinner, Freer 
Design department, lighting dsgnr.—Nov. 1993, 
RL, pp. 30-33. 

Health Central, Orlando, Fla—HKS, Inc., archt.; 
Craig A. Roeder Assocs., lighting dsgnr—Aug. 
1993, pp. 26-31. 

Klein Tools, Inc., Chicago—Gensler and Assocs., 
archts.—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 38, 39. Menlo Park 
Mall, Edison, N.J., RTKL Assocs., Inc. Lighting 
dsgnrs.—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 30-33. 

Michigan State Capitol, Lansing, Mich.—Gary 
Steffy Lighting Design—Nov. 1993, RL, pp.-29. 

Mikasa Lifestyle, Secaucus, N. J.—Haigh Archi- 
tects dsgnrs., archt/lighting dsgnr—aAug. 1993, 
RL, pp. 40-41. 

New Epson America, Inc. Corporate hdqtrs., Tor- 
rance, Calif., Gensler and Assocs., archts.; 
Patrick B. Quigley & Assoc., lighting consul- 
tant—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 34-37. 

New York State Education Bldg., Albany, N. Y— 
Einhorn Yaffee Prescott, archt.; Lam Partners, 
Inc., lighting dsgnr—May 1993, RL, pp. 46-51. 

One Montgomery Street, San Francisco—Willis 
Polk and Charles Gottschalk, archts., Luminae 
Souter Lighting design—May, 1993, RL, pp. 38- 
39 


Osborne House Apartments, The, New York 
City—The Rambusch Co., dsgnrs. and crafts- 
men—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 33. 

Resurgens Orthopaedics, Atlanta—Farrington 
Design Group, archt.; Newcomb & Boyd Light- 
ing Design Group—May 1993, RL, pp. 44-45. 

Savoy Theatre, London, England—Whitfield Part- 
ners Archt.—Nov. 1993, RL, pp. 36-39. 

The Sony Gallery, Chicago—Elkus/Manfredi, 
archt., Powell Lighting, lighting dsgnr.—Feb. 
1993, RL, pp. 40-41. 

Sundance 11 AMC Cinemas, Fort Worth, Tex.— 
David M. Schwarz/archt’l services; Coventry 
Lighting Assocs.—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 34-39. 

John L. Tishman Auditorium, New School for 
Social Research, New York City—Prentice and 
Chan, Ohlhausen, restoration archts., Imero 
Florentino Assocs., lighting design—May 1993, 
RL, pp. 34-37. 

Lighting Energy Codes: “Shedding Light on the 
New National Energy Policy Act,” by Lindsay 
Audin—Aug. 1993, RL, p. 8. 

Lighting Practice News: “All About Ballasts,” by 
Lindsay Audin—Feb. 1993, RL, p. 13. “Shatter- 
ing Lighting Myths,” by James Benya—Feb. 
1993, p. 12. 

Lighting Technology: “Exit Signs: the Best Way 
Out,” by Lindsay Audin—Nov. 1993, RL, p. 13. 
“The Jewelry of Architecture,” by James R. 
Benya—May 1993, RL, pp. 52-55. “Plan Ahead 
When Specing Custom-Lighting Fixtures”—by 
Steven Blackman—May 1993, RL, pp. 18-19. 
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“Quick! Read About Power Quality Now, Before 
You Fry a Subtransformer”—by James R. 
Benya—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 16-17. “Shedding 
Light on the New National Energy Policy 

Act”—by Lindsay Audin—Aug. 1993, RL, p. 18. 
“Spreading the Light Around: Innovations in 
Distribution”—by Lindsay Audin—May 1993, 
RL, p. 20. “Two Studies in Gothic,” by Viggo 
Bech Rambusch—Nov. RL, 1993, pp. 40-45. 

Linn, Charles, [Editorials by]: “Fill-Lighting 
versus Installed: The Editor’s Dilemma—Nov. 
1993, RL, p. 23. “Green Lights, Great Stuff”— 
Feb. 1993, RL, p. 25. “High Marks for Lightfair 
and LRC’s Specifier Reports—May, RL,1993, p. 
33. “Lighting Designer Certification Program 
Should be Funded,”—Aug., RL,1993, p. 25. 

Lockwood, Charles—*Tour of Duty”—Oct. 1993, 
pp. 96-97. 

LPA, Inc., archt.—Sun Valley Distribution Station, 
Los Angeles, Calif—June, BTS, 1993, pp. 138- 
139. 

Luchini, Denison, archt.—Cooper Bauer Apt., 
Boston—Apr. 1993, pp. 110-111. 


M 

Manufacturing Plant: GranPac Foods, Portland, 
Ore.—Boucher Mouchka Larson, archt—Mar. 
1993, pp. 74-77. 

Marfa, Tex.—Donald Judd portfolio, Jan. 1993, pp. 
82-91: The Chinati Foundation, pp. 84-85. Ayala 
de Chinati, Presidio County, Tex., pp. 86- 
87.Main Street, pp. 88-91. 

McCurry, Tigerman, archt.—Artist’s Studio and 
House, La Conchita, Calif—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 72-75. 

McGowan, Maryrose—“Specification Series: 
Ceramic-Tile Flooring”—Mar. 1993, pp. 24-25. 
“Specification Series: Casements and 
Draperies”—May 1993, pp.34-35. 

MeWhorter, Carey, with Deborah Berke, areht.— 
Studio/Guest House, Hillsdale, N. Y—Apr. 
1993, pp. 90-93. 

Meier, Richard, archt.—Royal Dutch Papermills 
Hdqtrs., Hilversum, The Netherlands—Richard 
Meier & Partners—Mar. 1993, pp. 52-61. 

Metz, Tracy—“Architecture and Planning in the 
Eastern European Phoenix”—Jan. 1993, p. 47. 
“Beyond De Stijl” —Feb. 1993, p. 42. “Frankfurt 
Campanile”—Feb, 1993, p. 71. “Renovation 
Belgian Style”’—Jan. 1993, p. 71. “Show 
Piece”—Mar. 1993, p. 68. 

Military Base Conversions: “5 proposals: Case 
Study: Reinventing Alameda—Oct. 1993, pp. 98- 
99. Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
Calif—Deborah Berke, archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 
102-103. William P Bruder, archt.—Oct. 1993, 
pp. 106-107. Esherick Homsey Dodge & Davis, 

ureht.—pp. 104-105. (Urban College) Perkins & 
Johnson, archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 
Charles Lockwood 


\ ‘ademy 
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Assocs., design archts.—Mar. 1993, pp. 78-83. 

Murphy/Jahn, archts.—Messeturm (Messe 
Tower), Frankfurt, Germany—Feb., 1993, pp. 
70-77. 

Murray, Robert—‘“1993 Dodge/Sweet’s First Con- 
struction Volume Update”—May 1993, pp. 
30-32. “F. W. Dodge’s 1993 Construction 
Update”—Sept. 1993, pp. 39-41, 133. “1994 Con- 
struction Outlook: Dodge/Sweet’s Finds Bright 
Spots for 1994—Nov. 1993, pp. 48-51, 120-123. 

Museums: Carre d’Art, Nimes, France—Sir 
Norman Foster and Partners, archt.—Oct. 
1993, pp. 62-71 (David Cohn). The Children’s 
Museum of Houston, Tex.—Jackson and Ryan 
with Venturi, Scott Brown and Assocs., archt.— 
Mar. 1993, pp. 78-83[Gerald Moorhead]. 
Creative Discovery Museum, Chattanooga, — 
(The New Client)—Nov. 1993, pp. 33. Davis 
Museum and Cultural Center, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass.—Rafael Moneo with 
Payette Assocs., archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 84-91. 
Fernbank Museum of Natural History, 
Atlanta—Graham Gund, archt.—May 1993, pp. 
80-87. KunstHal, Rotterdam, The Nether- 
lands—Office for Metropolitan Architecture, 
archt.—Mar. 1993, pp. 66-73. The Sony Gallery, 
Chicago—Elkus/Manfredi, archt., Powell 
Lighting, lighting dsgnr—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 
40-41. United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, Washington, D. C.—Pei Cobb Freed 
& Partners, archt., with Notter Finegold & 
Alexander, assoc. archt.—July 1993, pp. 58-67. 

Mutlow, John V,, archt.—Manhattan Place, Los 
Angeles—July 1993, pp. 92-95. 


N 

Nagle, Hartray & Associate, archt.—Deerpath 
Plaza, Lake Forest, Ill.—Mar. 1993, pp. 88-89. 

NBBJ, with Leo A. Daly, archt.—Seattle-Tacoma 
Internat’! Airport Concourse Improvements, 
Seattle—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 138-139. 

Nemeth Assoes., with Richard Henriquez, archt.— 
Environmental Sciences Centre, Trent 
University, Peterborough, Ont.—July 1993, pp. 
68-73. 

NEOCON 93—May 1993, pp. 36-37. 

Nesmith, Lynn—*“GSA Establishes Peer Review 
For Major Public Projects”—Oct. 1993, p. 29. 
“The New Client—Fees and Agreements: 
Wary—But Not as Seared, Nov. 1993, pp. 30-31. 

New Client, The—Nov. 1993, pp. 25-45. Introduc- 
tion, by Stephen A. Kliment, p. 25. Selecting the 
Architect: “Marathon of Frustration,” by Nancy 
Levinson. pp. 26-29. Fees and Agreements: 
“Wary—But Not as Scared,” by Lynn Nesmith, 
pp. 30-31. Managing the Project: “Leaner and 
Meaner,” by Judith Davidsen, pp. 32-35. Design 
Build: “Package Deal,” by Charles K. Hoyt, pp. 
36-37. Staffing the Department: “The Corpo- 
rate Connection,” by Joseph F. Wilkinson, pp. 
38-41. Two Profiles: “Two Owners Face New 
Facts of Life,” by James S. Russell, pp. 42-45, 
119, 126. 

Notter Finegold & Alexander, with Pei Cobb 
Freed, archt.—United States Holocaust Memo- 
rial Museum, Washington D. C.—July 1993, pp. 


58-67. 


ations: “A Conversation with Ada Louise 


eee 


Huxtable,” by Robert Campbell—Apr. 1993, 
Part I, pp. 42-4, Part II, May 1993, pp. 40-42. 
“Architecture and Planning in the Eastern 
European Phoenix,” by Tracy Metz—Jan. 1993, 
p.47. “Argentine Renaissance,’—by Joe 
Goldman—Jan. 1993, p. 44. “Berlin’s IBA: A 
Critical Assessment,”—by Peter Blake—Aug. 
1993, pp. 50-52. —“Beyond De Stijl,” by Tracy 
Metz—Feb. 1993, p. 42.“For the Record: 
Schuyler at the 1893 World’s Fair,” by Suzanne 
Stephens—June 1993, pp. 36-38.“Sustainable 
Development: How to Make It Work,” by 
Jonathan Barnett—June 1993, pp. 32-35. 
“Tearing Down the Temple: The New Civic 
Architecture,” by Aaron Betsky—Oct. 1993, pp. 
34-36.“ Vieux Montreal”—by Robert Campbell— 
Feb. 1993, p. 41. 

Office for Metropolitan Architecture, archt— 
KunstHal, Rotterdam, The Netherlands—Mar. 
1993, pp. 66-73. 

Office Bldgs., high-rise: Marathon/IBM Building, 
Montreal, Quebec—Kohn Pedersen Fox Assocs., 
design archt.; LaRose Petrucci Assocs., archt. of 
record—May 1993, pp. 74-79. Spiegel Corporate 
Hdatrs., Downers Grove, II].—Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archt.—July 1993, pp. 68-73. 

Office Bldgs., low-rise: AT&T Information 
Systems, Bridgewater, N. J—The Hillier 
Group, archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 116-117. Becton 
Dickinson Building 2, Franklin Lakes, N. J. 
—Kallmann McKinnell & Wood Archts. Ine.— 
Noy. 1993, pp. 80-85. Click & Flick, West Holly- 
wood, Calif—Hodgetts & Fung, archt.—Oct. 
1993, pp. 92-95. Epson America, Inc., Corporate 
Hdatrs, Torrance, Calif—Gensler and Assocs., 
archt., Patrick B. Quigley & Assocs., lighting 
consultant—Feb. 1993, RL, pp.34-37. KyoBo 
Training Center Royal Dutch Papermills 
Hdatrs., Hilversum, The Netherlands— 
Richard Meier & Partners, archt.—Mar. 1993, 
pp. 52-61. 

Office Practice: “AIA Convention: Architecture at 
A Crossroads,” by Gerald Moorhead—Aug. 
1993, p. 28. “All About Ballasts’—by Lindsay 
Audin—Feb. 1993, RL, p. 13.“Architects’ Fees: 
Arresting the Downward Spiral—July 1993, pp. 
28-31. “Client Downsizing Boosts Business for 
Architects”—Sept. 1993, pp. 37-39. “Computers: 
Data Control When Many Players Are 
Involved,” by Kristine Fallon—Apr. 1993, pp. 38- 
39. “Construction Costs on the Upswing” 
—Jan. 1993, p. 34.“Construction Finance: Inter- 
est Rates in Clinton’s Administration”—by 
Phillip E. Kidd—Jan. 1993, p. 35.“Construction 
Economy: A Brighter Picture”—by Phillip E. 
Kidd—July 1993, p. 33. “Controlling Delay 
Claims,” by Elizabeth Miller Chaney—Mar. 
1993, pp. 22,23,107. “Costs Level Off, Harbin- 
gering Spurt in Construction—July 1993, p. 32. 
“1993 Dodge/Sweet’s First Construction Volume 
Update,”by Robert Murray—May 1993, 
pp. 30-32. “F. W. Dodge’s 1993 Construction 
Update,” by Robert Murray—Sept. 1993, pp. 
39-41, 133.“1994 Construction Outlook—Nov. 
1993, pp. 48-51, 120,.“Going for Gold South of 
the Border,” by Peter Hoffmann—Feb. 1993, pp. 
30-31. “GSA Establishes Peer Review For Major 
Public Projects,” by Lynn Nesmith—Oct. 1993, 
p. 29.“How One Firm Broke into CAD Through 
Design, Not Production,” by John Hughes. 
“Jousting for Commissions: Ways to Win” 
survey—Jan. 1993, pp. 30-33.“Managing 
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Leaner: How Architects Are Controlling Their 
Operating Costs,” by Charles K. Hoyt—Mar. 
1993, pp. 18-19. “Judge’s Bad Luck in Washing- 
ton May Be Good Luck for Boston’s 
Waterfront”—by Robert Campbell—Aug. 1993, 
pp. 29, 130. “Mixed Blessing: The Architectural 
Works Copyright Protection Act Is Not all It 
Seems,” by Carl M. Sapers—Mar. 1993, p. 21, 
22. “Shattering Lighting Myths”—by James R. 
Benya—Feb. 1993, RL, p. 12.“Specification 
Series: Casements and Draperies”—by Mary- 
rose McGowan—May 1993, pp. 34-35. 
“Specification Series: Ceramic-Tile Flooring”— 
Mar. 1993, pp. 24-25.“Specification Series: 
Entrances and Storefronts”—by Susan Green- 
wald—Sept. 1993, pp. 42-43.“Specifications 
Series: Exterior Insulation and Finish 
Systems”—by Mark J. Kalin—July 1993, pp. 34- 
35.“Specification Series: Manufactured Metal 
Roofing,” by W. Dean Walker—Feb. 1993, pp. 
32-33. “Specification Series: Paints and Coat- 
ings,” by Mark J. Kalin—Nov. 1993, pp. 52-53. 
“U.S. Architects Sell Design Development, Site 
Sensitivity to Taiwan Market,”—by Peter 
Hoffman—Mar. 1993, p. 17. 

Offices: Klein Tools, Inc., Chicago—Gensler and 
Assoes., archt.—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 38-39. Law 
Offices, Brown & Wolff, PC, Omaha, Neb.— 
Randy Brown, lighting dsgnr—Feb. 1993, RL, 
pp. 26-29. Resurgens Orthopaedics, Atlanta— 
Farrington Design Group, archt., Newcomb & 
Boyd Lighting Design Group, lighting dsgnr.— 
May 1993, RL, pp. 44-45. 


P 

Pacific Rim Section—Mar. PR, 1993, pp. 3-17, 
(between pp. 114 and 115). Articles by Judith 
Davidsen: “Bridging the Pacific,”—p. 9. “Build- 
ing on the Accidental Client,”— pp. 8-9. Making 
it to the Top—p. 9. “Marketing: Building on the 
Accidental Client,”—pp. 8-9. Articles by Nancy 
Levinson: “Specifying Products in the Pacific 
Rim,”— pp. 10-11. “Specification Practices by 
Country”—Mar. 1993, p. 11. “Going Global,” 
Introduction by Clifford A. Pearson—p. 3. 

Australia/New Zealand: Country Reports: 
“Housing Helps Weak Economies,” by Stephen 
Hutcheon—p 16. 

_ China: Suzhou Garden—Wong Chen Assocs, archt. 
: with Suzhou Architectural Design Institute— 
|. pb. 5 

Hong Kong: Country Reports: “Investors Play 
Wait-and-See,” by Stephen Kliment. Queen’s 
Road Central office bldg. —Ho & Partners, 
archt. — p. 6 

Indonesia: Country Reports: “Housing Seen as 
Bright Spot;” by Wayne Forrest— p. 14. Bank 
Niagra, Jakarta hdatrs. (in assoc. with PT 
Wiratman Assoc.)—p. 4. 

Japan: Country Reports: “Nation Wrestles with 
Recession,” by Dennis Normile— p. 12. Onjuku 
Town Hall—Michael Graves, archt., with 
Enomoto Archts.—p. 7 Tenjin Galleria, 
Fukuoka, Japan Municipal Government —p. 4. 
Caliandro Assocs., archt. in assoc. with ANS 
Consultants Inc., archt.— p. 4. Republic Plaza— 
Kisho Kurokawa, archt. — p. 5. 

Korea: Country Reports: “Moderate Growth 
Maintained,” by In Seuk Kim, archt.Dongbu 
Central Research Laboratory, Dae Duck Park, 
Taejon—Perkins & Will, archt., (in assoc. with 
Yesung archts & engrs.)—p. 5. Museum for 


Kyung-gi Province—Space Group of Korea, 
archt. 

Malaysia: Country Reports: “Building Keeps 
Economy Hot,” by Sid Astbury— p. 15. 

Kuala Lumpur— Tsao & McKown, archt. with 
Daya Bina Akitke, archt.—p. 7. Museum for 
Langkawi Island—Jurubena Bertiga Internat’, 
archt.—p. 4. 

Phillipines: Country Reports: “Reforms Made,” by 
Teresa Albor— p. 14. 

Singapore: Country Reports: “Office Glut Slows 
Economy,”by Joanna How— p. 16. Armed 
Forces Training Institute—Mitchell/Giurgola & 
Thorp (MGT) in assoc. with DP Architects Pte., 
archts.—p. 7. Republic Plaza—Kisho Kurokawa, 
archt. 

Taiwan: Country Reports: “Economy Remains 
Strong,” by Russell Flannery—p. 13. Informa- 
tion Science and Electrical Engineering Bldg., 
National Ching Hwa University, Taipei—p. 5.— 
J.J. Pan & Partners, archt. Institute for Marine 
Biology, Kenting National Park—Esherick 
Homsey Dodge and Davis, archt.—p. 6. 

Thailand: Country Reports: “Fundamentals 
Remain Strong,” by Tomas Larsson—p. 15. 
Muang Thong Thani, Bangkok—Nation Fender 
archts.—p. 6. 

Pan & Partners, J. J. , archt—Information Science 
and Electrical Engineering Bldg., National 
Ching Hwa University, Taipei—Mar., 1993, PR, 
p. 5. 

Parking garages: High Falls Garage, Rochester, 

N. Y.—William Rawn, design archt. with LaBella 
Assocs., archt. of record—June, 1993, BTS, pp. 
138-139. Irving Avenue Parking Garage, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y—Bohlin 
Cywinski Jackson, archt.—June 1993, BTS, pp. 
130-135. Leamington Municipal Transit Hub, 
Minneapolis—Ellerbe Becket, archt.—June 
1993, pp. 126-129. 

Parks and Recreational Facilities: “Paradise Lost 
and Found,”—Nov. 1993, BTS, pp. 108-117. Mill 
Race Park, Columbus, Ind.—Stanley Saitowitz 
Office, Archt.—Nov. 1993, BTS, pp. 108, 109,114- 
117. Riverbank State Park, New York City— 
Richard Dattner, archt.; Abel, Bainnson, Butz, 
landscape archt—Nov. 1993, BTS, pp. 108-113. 

Payette Assocs., with Rafael Moneo, archt.—Davis 
Museum and Cultural Center, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass.—Oct. 1993, pp. 84-91. 

Pei Cobb Freed, with Notter Finegold & Alexander, 
archt.—United States Holocaust Memorial 
Museum, Washington, D.C.—July 1993, 
pp. 58-67. 

Perkins & Will, archt.—(in assoc. with Yesung 
Archts & Engrs.)—Dongbu Central Research 
Laboratory, Dae Duck Park, Taejon, Korea— 
Mar. 1993, PR,p. 5. Research Troy High School, 
Troy, Mich.—Aug. 1993, pp. 96-103. 

Perkins & Will, with Ralph Johnson, archt.— 
Alameda Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
Calif—Oct. 1993, pp. 100-101. 

Perry Dean Rogers & Partners archt.— United 
States Embassy, Amman, Jordan—May 1993, 
pp. 66-73. 

Polk, Willis, with Charles Gottschalk, archt—One 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco—May 1993, 
RL, pp. 38-39. 

Practice: (See The New Client and OfficePractice) 

Predock, Antoine, archt.—Classroom/Lab- 
oratory/Administration Building, The California 
Polytechnic University, Pomona, Calif.—Feb. 


1993, pp. 62-69. 

Prentice and Chan, Ohlhausen, archt.—John L. 
Tishman Auditorium, the New School For 
Social Research, New York City—Jan. 1993, pp. 
114-115. 

Product Reports—Dec. 1993, pp. 27-125. Litera- 
ture Citations—Dec. 1993, p. 15. Manufacturers 
Index—Dec. 1993, pp. 6-8. Technology—Dec. 
1993,pp. 18-23. 

Public Bldgs.: City Hall, San Francisco— 

(The New Client)—Carey & Co., preservation 
archt.—Nov. 1993, pp. 34. Safety Bldg., Stow, 
Ohio—(The New Client)—Myers Assocs., 
Archts.—Nov. 1993, pp. 33 and 35. 

Pushelberg, Yabu, archt.—The Princess of Wales 
Theatre, Toronto, Ont.—Sept. 1993, pp. 96-101. 


R 

Rambusch Company, The, dsgnrs. and craftsmen— 
The Osborne House Apartments, New York 
City—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 32-33. “Two Studies in 
Gothic,” by Viggo Bech Rambusch [St. Peter’s 
Cathedral, Erie, Pa.; Weibel Ryzewski & 
Shuster, archt. and Christ Church, Cranbrook, 
Mich., Jickling Lymon Powell Assocs., archt.)— 
Nov. RL, 1993, pp. 40-45. 

Janko Rasic Assocs. archts.; Imero Fiorentino 
Assocs., lighting dsgnr.—Credit Suisse 
Trading Room, New York City—Nov. 1993, RL, 
pp. 34-35. 

Rawn, William, design archt. with LaBella Assocs., 
archt. of record—High Falls Garage, Rochester, 
N. Y.—June 1993, pp. 138-139. 

Reatig, Suzane, archt—Metropolitan Community 
Church, Washington D. C.—Oct. 1993, pp. 78-83. 

Recreational Bldgs: Anaheim, Calif. Stadium— 
HOK Sports Facilities Group, archt—Aug. 
1993, pp. 32-33. Golf Cottage for the Dunes 
Club, New Buffalo, Mich —Booth/Hansen & 
Assocs. archts.—Mar. 1993, pp. 62-65. Kiel 
Arena, St. Louis—Ellerbe Becket, archt.—Aug. 
p. 35. Olympic Stadium, Rome—Studio Zucker 
(architecture) and G. L. Caloisi, of Italprogetti, 
s.r. 1, and Massimo Majowiecki of Studio 
Tecnico, engrs.—Aug. 1993, pp. 36-37. Shawmut 
Center, Boston—Ellerbe Becket, archt.—Aug. 
1993,p. 34. 

Religious Bldgs.: Mannisto Church and Parish 
Center, Kuopio, Finland—Nov. 1993, pp. 86-91. 
Juha Leiviska, Pekka Kivisalo, Archts., Metro- 
politan Community Church, Washington, D. C. 
—Suzane Reatig, archt—Oct. 1993, pp. 78-83. 

Renovations & Restorations: “A City in Limbo: 
Future of Philadelphia Preservation”—Jan. 
1993, BTS, pp. 102-107. “Renovation Score- 
board”—by Nancy Levinson—Jan. 1993, pp. 
70-73. Arch Street, The Greenwich, Conn. Teen 
Center—Shope Reno Wharton Assocs., archt.— 
Jan. 1993, BTS, pp. 92-95. Borne Apartments 
Renovation, New Orleans—The Architectural 
Team, archt.—Jan. 1993, BTS, pp. 116-117. The 
Bradbury Building, Los Angeles—Levin and 
Assocs., archt.—Jan. 1993, BTS pp. 108-111. 
The Cathedral and Academy of the New 
Church, Bryn Athyn, Pa.—John Milner Assocs., 
archt.—Jan. 1993, BTS, pp. 118-123. Clock 
Tower, San Franciseo—David Baker, archt.— 
Jan. 1993, pp. 116-117. 514 Central, 
Albuquerque—Garrett Smith, archt—Jan. 
1993, pp. 112-113. Franklin Street Station, New 
York City—Karahan/Schwaring, archt.—BTS, 
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1993, pp. 136-137. Hamilton Fish Park, New 
York City—John Ciardullo assocs., arecht—Jan. 
1993, BTS, pp. 96-102. Lion House, Lincoln Park 
Zoo, Chicago—Hammond Beeby and Babka, 
archt.—Jan. 1993, pp. 114-115. “Marfa, Texas- 
Restoration” —Jan. 1993, pp. 82-91. 
Massachusetts State House—Simpson 
Gumpertz & Heger, engrs.—Jan. 1993, pp. 124- 
125. John L. Tishman Auditorium, The New 
School For Social Research, New York City— 
Prentice and Chan, Ohlhausen, archt.—Jan. 
1993, pp. 114-115. New York Education Center, 
Albany, N. Y. 

—Einhorn Yaffee Prescott, archt.—Jan. 1993, 
pp. 112-113. The Osborne House Apartments, 
New York City—The Rambusch Company 
dsgnrs. and craftsmen—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 32- 
33. Thompson-Pell Library, Fort Ticonderoga, 
N. Y—Ann Beha Assocs., archt.—Jan. 1993, pp. 
114-115. Williston Library Addition and Renova- 
tion, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.—Graham Gund Archts.—Jan. 1993, pp. 
74-81. 

Renzo Piano Building Workshop—Rue de Meaux 
Housing, Paris, France—July 1993, pp. 92-95. 

Retail Facilities: Deerpath Plaza, Lake Forest, 
Ill.—Nagle, Hartray & Assoces., archt.—Mar. 
1993, pp. 88-89. Go Silk Showroom, New York 
City—Tod Williams Billie Tsien, archt.—Sept. 
1993, pp. 78-83. Jil Sander Paris, Paris, 
France—Gabellini Assocs., archt.—Sept. 1993, 
pp. 90-95. Renovation at Market Square, Lake 
Forest, Ill—Office of John Vinci, archt.—Mar. 
1993, BTS, pp. 86-87. Mikasa Lifestyle, Secau- 
cus, N. J.—Haigh Archts. dsgnrs., archt/ 
lighting dsgnr—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 40-41. 
Mizner Park, Boca Raton, Fla—Cooper Carry 
& Assoes., archt.—Mar. 1993, pp. 90-91. 
Montana Collection, Santa Monica, Calif.— 
Kanner, archt.—Mar. 1993, pp. 92-93. 
“Reworking the Mall” essay, by Clifford A. 
Pearson—Mar. 1993, BTS, pp. 84-85. 

Retreats: “Honorable Retreat”—by Peter D. 
Slatin—Oct. 1993, p. 74. KyoBo Training Center, 
Chun An, South Korea—Tai Soo Kim Partners, 
archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 72-77. 

Rosenfeld, Michael, The Office of, archt—Saint 
Thomas’s Day School, New Haven, Conn.—Aug. 
1993, pp. 118-119. 

Ross Barney + Jankowski, archt.—Seward 
Hedges Area School, Chicago—Aug. 1993, pp. 
92-95. 

Ross, Steven S.—‘“Adding Data to CAD”—Oct. 
1993, p. 32. “Alias Upfront 1.1”—Mar. 1993 p. 29. 
“Anaheim-AutoCAD Data Extension—Oct. 1993 
p. 32. “ArchiCAD 4.1 for Windows—Deec. 1993, 
p. 24. “Architect 2000”—June 1993, pp. 72-74. 
“AutoCAD for Windows Release 12”—Apr. 1993, 
pp. 40-41. “Autodesk 3-D Concepts”—Mar. 1993, 
p. 28. “AutoSketch for Windows”—Sept. 1993, 

120. “AutoVision”—Dee. 1998, p. 25. 

logs And Specifying Aids”— 
’ “Computerizing the 
0. “DGNLink Aids 
193, p. 55. “File 
ne Librarian 
“press and 
x veport lay | », DI -39, 

CADD 2.0 for Macintosh Jan. 1993, 

p. 42. “Generic 3-D, Release 2 for DOS July 

1993, p. 38. “IBM Architecture & Engineering 

Series: A New Twist”—Nov. 1993, pp. 54 
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55.“Inexpensive Windows CAD”—Sept. 1993, p. 
48. “MacDraft for Windows,”—Sept. 1993, pp. 
48-49.“MiniCad+4”— Oct. 1993, p. 33, 
122.“QuickBooks”—Mar. 1993, p. 29. “3-D Mod- 
eling: Test Before You Draft”—Mar. 1993, p. 28. 
“3-D Studio Release 3”—Dec. 1993, p. 25. 
“Tempra Pro 3.0”—Apr. 1993, p. 41.“Windows 
CAD”—Feb. 1993, p. 38, 113. “TurboCAD Pro- 
fessional”—Sept. 1993 pp. 49,121. “Windows 
Software Dominates at A/E/C Systems”—Aug. 
1993, pp. 44-47. 

Rowland, Dan L., with EKONA Architecture + 
Planning, archt.—Betty Lou Lamoreaux Juve- 
nile Justice and Family Law Center, Orange 
Calif.—May 1993, pp. 100-103. 

RTKL, Assoces., archt.—Menlo Park Mall, Edison, 
N. J.—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 30-33. 


s 

Sachner, Paul—Obituary—Jan. 1993, p. 11. 

Sachs, Jane, archt.—B. B. Dakota, Laguna Beach, 
Calif.—Sept. 1993, pp. 102-105. 

Saitowitz, Stanley Office, Archt.—Mill Race Park, 
Columbus, Ind.—Nov. 1993, pp. 108, 109, 
114-117. 

Samuelson, Scot P, archt.—Davis Rosenthal 
House, Lyme, Conn.—Apr. 1993, pp. 110-111. 

Sapers, Carl M.—‘“Mixed Blessing: The Architec- 
tural Works Copyright Protection Act Is Not 
All It Seems”—Mar. 1993, pp. 21-3, 107. 

Schools: Center for Early Education, Los Angeles 
—Goldman Firth Boceato, archt.—Aug. 1993, 
pp. 118-119. Fountain Hills Junior/Senior High 
School, Fountain Hills, Ariz—HNTB Corpora- 
tion, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 84-91. Hong Lok 
Yuen School, New Territories, Hong Kong— 
Wong Chen Assocs., archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 
116-117. Intermediate School 218, New York 
City—Richard Dattner, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 
104-107. Murray-Lasaine Elementary School, 
James Island, S. C—Ray Huff, archt.—Aug. 
1993, pp. 118-119. “Overhauling Education” 
essay—Aug. 1993, pp. 82-83. Patwin Elemen- 
tary School, Davis, Calif—The Steinberg 
Group, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 110-115. Rogers 
Elementary School, Victoria, B. C—Hughes 
Baldwin, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 108-109. Saint 
Thomas's Day School, New Haven, Conn.— 
Michael Rosenfeld, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 
118-119. Seward Hedges Area School, Chicago 
—Ross Barney + Jankowski, archt.—Aug. 
1993, pp. 92-95. Troy High School, Troy, Mich.— 
Perkins & Will, archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 96-103. 
Truro Central School, Truro, Mass —HMFH, 
archt.—Aug. 1993, pp. 116-117. 

Schwartz/Silver, archt.—Hanson Library and 
Senior Center, Hanson, Mass.—Feb. 1993, pp. 
78-83. 

Sewage Treatment Facilities: West Point Treat- 
ment Plant, Seattle—Danadjieva & Koenig with 
CH2M Hill, archt.—June 1993, pp. 136-137. 

Shepley Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott—Inpa- 
tient-Care Prototype—Feb. 1993, pp. 98-99. 

Shipley, Simon F., with Werner H. Gumpertz— 
“Investigating Stone”—Jan. 1993, pp. 124-125. 

Shope Reno Wharton Assocs., archt.—Arch 
Street, The Greenwich, Conn. Teen Center, — 
Jan. 1993, pp. 92-95. 

Shopping Centers: Arizona Center, Phoenix 

-ELS/Elbasani & Logan, archt., Fisher 
Marantz Renfro Stone, lighting dsgnr—May 
1993, RL, pp. 40-43. Menlo Park Mall, Edison, 


OE 


N. J.—RTKL Assocs., archt., T. Kondis Assocs., 
Inc., lighting dsgnr.—Feb. 1993, RL, pp. 30-33. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archt.—Spiegel Cor- 
porate Hdqtrs, Downers Grove, Ill.—July 1993, 
pp. 68-73. 

Slatin, Peter—“Beyond Wheelchairs”—Aug. 1993, 
p. 38. —“Honorable Retreat”—Oct. 1993, p. 74. 
“Steel Connection”—Feb. 1993, p. 85. 

Smith, Andy—“Planning for the 21st Century”— 
June 1993, (Computerizing the Office) p. 78-80. 

Smith, Garrett, archt.—514 Central, Albuquerque 
—Jan. 1993, pp. 112-113. 

Smith-Miller + Hawkinson, archt.—Penthouse 
Apartment, New York City—Sept. 1993, 
pp. 110-117. 

Software Reviews: [by Steven S. Ross] “Alias 
Upfront 1.1”—Mar. 1993 p. 29. “ArchiCAD 
4.1”—Jan. 1993, p. 43. Autodesk 3-D Concepts 
—Mar. 1993, p. 28. “Cadvance 5.0 for Windows” 
—Feb. 1993, pp. 38, 39. “CalComp DesignMate 
Plotter”—July 1993, p. 38. “DGNLink Aids CAD 
File Translation”—Nov. 1993, p. 55. Drafix 
Windows CAD 2.10— Feb. 1993, p. 39. Generic 
3-D, Release 2 for DOS—July 1993, p. 38. 
Generic CADD 2.0 for Macintosh—Jan. 1993, p. 
42. “GTXRaster CAD and CAD Plus”—July 
1993, p. 39. “IBM Architecture & Engineering 
Series: A New Twist”—Nov. 1993, pp. 54-55. 
“PlotView 3.1”—Feb. 1993, p.113. “Primavera 
Project Planner 5.1”—July 1993, p. 39. “Quick- 
Books”—Mar. 1993, p. 29.“Slick! 386”—Jan. 
1993, p. 43. “Windows CAD”—Feb. 1993, 

p. 38, 113. 

Specification Series: “Casements and Draperies”— 
by Maryrose McGowan—May 1993, pp. 34-35. 
Ceramic-Tile Flooring”—Mar. 1993, pp. 24-25. 
“Entrances and Storefronts”—by Susan Green- 
wald—Sept. 1993, p. 42.“Exterior Insulation and 
Finish Systems”—by Mark J. Kalin—July 1993, 
pp. 34-35.“Manufactured Metal Roofing,” by W. 
Dean Walker—Feb. 1993, pp. 32-33. “Paints and 
Coatings,” by Mark J. Kalin—Nov. 1993, pp. 52- 
53 


Stadiums. (See Recreational Bldgs.) 

Staffing the Department—(The New Client)— 
“The Corporate Connection,” by Joseph A. 
Wilkinson—Nov. 1993, pp. 38-41. 

Steinberg Group, The, archt.—Patwin Elementary 
School, Davis, Calif—Aug. 1993, pp. 110-115. 
Stephens, Suzanne—‘“For the Record: Schuyler at 
the 1893 World’s Fair”—June 1993, pp. 36-38. 

Stores & Shops: Mikasa Lifestyle, Secaucus, 

N. J.—Haigh Archts. dsgnrs., archt—Aug. 
1993, RL, pp. 40-41. Southgate Commercial 
Block, Boston—Jonathan Levi, archt.—Oct. 
1993, pp. 114-115. 

Stubbins Assoes., The, archt.—Suffolk County 
House of Correction, Boston, —May 1993, pp. 
96-97. 


T 

Tai Soo Kim Partners, archt.—KyoBo Training 
Center, Chun An, South Korea—Oct. 1993, pp. 
72-77. 

Tanner Leddy Maytum Stacy, archt.—Martin 
house, Kennett Square, Pa—Apr. 1993, pp. 84- 
89. 

Technology: Anaheim, Calif. Stadium—HOK 
Sports Facilities Group, archt—Aug. 1993, pp. 
32-33.—May 1993, RL, pp. 52-55. “An End to 
Forest-Policy Gridlock?”—June 1993, p. 25. 
“Facilities Sport Athletic Engineering”—Aug. 


eS ll 


; 1993, pp. 32-35. “Good Sound for ‘Bad Animals,’ 
” by Aaron Betsky—Apr. 1993, pp. 32-35. Kiel 
Arena, St. Louis—Ellerbe Becket, archt.—Aug. 
1993,p. 35. Massachusetts State House— 
Simpson Gumpertz & Heger, engrs.—Jan. 1993, 
pp. 124-125. Olympic Stadium, Rome—Studio 
Zucker (architecture) and G. L. Caloisi, of Ital- 
progetti, s.r. 1, and Massimo Majowiecki of 
Studio Tecnico, engrs. —Aug. 1993, pp. 36-37. 
Temporary Powell Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles—Hodgetts and Fung 
Design Assocs., archt.—Mar. 1993, pp. 94-101. 
“Ready or Not, Construction Recycling Is On 
The Way,” by Lynn Nesmith—Dec. 1993, pp. 18- 
23. Shawmut Center, Boston—Ellerbe Becket, 
archt.—Aug. 1993, p. 34. Southgate Commercial 

Block, Boston—Jonathan Levi, archt.—Oct. 

1993, pp. 114-115. “Special-Use Architectural 
Glass”—June 1993, pp. 28-31. “Tragedy of 
Andrew Rolls on”—Aug. 1993, pp. 30-31. “Wet- 
lands Dilemma”—Jan. 1993, pp. 36-39. “What’s 
New in High-Performance Glass Coatings”— 
June 1993, pp. 26-29. Stairway details of various 
houses—Apr. 1993, pp. 108-111. Technology 
Focus: “The End of Dumb Walls”—Oct. 1993, 
pp. 108-109. University Center, East Strouds- 
burg University, Kieran, Timberlake & Harris, 
archt.—Oct. 1993, pp. 110-113. 

Technology Practice: Americans With Disabilities 
Act (ADA): “Beyond Wheelchairs,” by Peter 
Slatin—Aug. 1993, p. 38-41. 

Telecommunications: Pineda Teleport, Seville, 
Spain—Guillermo Vazquez Consuegra—June 
1993, BTS, pp. 116-119. 

Tetra Tech Richardson, archt.; Grad Assocs., PA., 
Assoc. Archts—Women’s Correctional Institu- 





tion, New Castle, Del—May 1993, pp. 98-99. 

The Collaborative, exec. archt. with Frank O. 
Gehry, design archt.—Center for the Visual 
Arts, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio—July 
1993, pp. 78-85. 

Theaters: Savoy Theatre, London, England— 
Whitfield Partners Archt.—Nov. 1993, RL, pp. 
36-39. Sundance AMC 11 AMC Cinemas, Fort 
Worth, Tex.—David M. Schwarz/Architectural 
Services, lighting dsgnr—Aug. 1993, RL, pp. 
34-39. 

Toyo Ito & Assoes., archt.—Hotel P Kiyosato, 
Hokkaido, Japan—May 1993, pp. 88-93. 

Transportation Bldgs.: Denver Internat’] Airport 
Landside Terminal—C. W. Fentress J.H. Brad- 
burn and Assocs., archt.—June 1993, BTS, pp. 
106-111. Franklin Street Station, New York 
City—Karahan/Schwaring, archt.—June 1993, 
BTS, pp. 136-137. Jubilee Line extension, 
London, England—various archts.—June 1993, 
BTS, pp. 120-125. Leamington Municipal 
Transit Hub, Minneapolis—Ellerbe Becket, 
archts.—June 1993, BTS, pp. 126-129. Midfield 
Terminal Complex, Pittsburgh, Internat’l 
Airport—Tasso Katselas Assocs., archt.—June 
1993, BTS, pp. 100-105. Seattle-Tacoma Inter- 
nat’. Airport Concourse Improvements 
—NBBJ Design Archt.; Leo A. Daly, Produc- 
tion archt.—June 1993, BTS, pp. 138-139. 
“Uncivil Engineering,’—1993, BTS, pp. 98- 
99,145. 

Treatment Plants. West Point Treatment Plant, 
Seattle—Danadjieva & Koenig, Environmental 
Dsngr.; CH2M Hill, prime engr.—June 1993, 
BTS pp.136-137. 
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Valerio Assocs., archt.—Building U2, U. S. Robot- 
ics, Skokie, Ill—Sept. 1993, pp. 78-83. 

Venturi, Scott Brown and Assocs., with Jackson 
and Ryan, archt.—The Children’s Museum of 
Houston, Tex.—Mar. 1993, pp. 78-93. 

Vinci, John, Office of archt—Market Square, Lake 
Forest, Il].—Mar. 1993, pp. 86-87. 


Ww 

Walker, W. Dean—“Specification Series: Manufac- 
tured Metal Roofing”—Feb. 1993, pp. 32-33. 

Warren, Charles, archt.—Alldredge House, Glen 
Arbor, Michigan—Apr. 1993, pp. 110-111. 

Whitfield Partners Archt.—Savoy Theatre, 
London—Nov. 1993, RL, pp. 36-39. 

Wilkinson, Joseph F—New Client, The—Staffing 
the Department, “The Corporate Connec- 
tion” —Nov. 1993, pp. 38-41. 

Tod Williams Billie Tsien & Assoes., Archt.; VMDO 
Archt.s, Associate Archt.—Go Silk Showroom, 
New York City—Sept. 1993, pp. 78-83. The New 
College, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va.—Nov. 1993, pp. 98-107. 

Wong Chen Assocs., archt.—Hong Lok Yuen 
School, New Territories, Hong Kong—Aug. 
1993, pp. 116-117. 

Woodruff, Debra—Arizona Center, Phoenix—May 
1993, RL, pp. 40-43. 


XYZ 

Zoos: Lion House, Lincoln Park Zoo, Chicago— 
Hammond Beeby and Babka, archt.—Jan. 1993, 
pp. 114-115. —The Philadelphia Zoo— 
Dagit/Saylor, archt., Nov. 1993, pp. 42-44, 126. 
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Conductile® is the leading choice wherever the need for static control is 
uncompromising. That's because Conductile‘is a permanent answer. It is highly 
resistant to abrasion. Conductive elements do not slough or bleed out,-Conductile 
provides continuous, unfailing static protection for process systems, computer 
installations, electronics manufacturing and assembly pperalions: clean rooms and 
other highly sensitive requirements. Conductile — from the leading manufacturer of 
static-control flooring. Proven since 1950, it’s the most time-tested static-control 
flooring on earth. Why risk protection of vital equipment with anything less? 
For information on Conductile statie-control flooring as it applies 


Bie , to your needs, call 1-800-874-4240. 
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The beauty of nature. 
The performance of Acoustone: 


Windswept sands. Textured. Tactile. Etched by the breeze. i Sparking your imagination. & Sandrift™ ceiling panels 
bring you the infinite variety you expect to find only in nature. Just as no two snowflakes are alike, no two Sandrift 
ceilings will ever be the same. Ml One-of-a-kind. Random. Non-repetitive. And strikingly beautiful. Bringing to mind 
the shifting patterns of sand. Ml Move the ambience of nature indoors with Acoustone Sandrift ceiling panels from 
USG Interiors, Inc. To see the depth and diversity a Sandrift ceiling can bring to any room, ask your USG Interiors 


distributor, or call 1-800-950-3859, 


. . 
USG Interiors, Inc. 
©1991, USG Interiors, Inc. Acoustone® and Sandrift™ are trademarks of USG Interiors, Inc. 
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Bhatemy Walt Oea gt) 
Pedestrian Scale Pole Top luminaires. 
A new concept in high output, low brightness controlled illumination 
from efficient H.|.D. light sources. 







Concept mre UINNG 





One of 35 new product designs included in BEGA Catalog #6. 
Contact us for the name of your local BEGA Representative 
to receive this all new publication. 


BEGA ® Box 1285 Carpinteria, CA 93014-1285 (805)684-0533 FAX (805)684-6682 
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ZUMTOBEL. HOLISTIC 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
UNIQUE IN ENERGY 
EFFICIENCY & ENGINEERING 


TECHNOLOGY. ZUMTOBEL. 
LEADERS IN ECOLOGICALLY 
RESPONSIBLE MANUFAC- 
TURING. ZUMTOBEL. 
INNOVATIONS IN LIGHTING 
WORLDWIDE. 


ZUMZOBEBR 
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TO ALL THOSE LOOKING FOR A MORE 
COMPLETE LINE OF COMPACT FLUORESCENT LAMPS: 
DON’T WASTE YOUR ENERGY. 
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Don't even bother. Because with lamps ranging from 7 watts to 23 watts, nobody offers a more extensive line of energy 
efficient compact fluorescent lamps, globes, and reflectors than OSRAM SYLVANIA. 

Which is good news for those who specify lighting for commercial markets. It’s also good news for those looking 
to save money. That’s because our DULUX’° EL compact fluorescent lamps save over 70% in energy costs and last 
10,000 hours. That’s 13 times longer than ordinary 750 hour incandescent lamps. 

And now that we’re one company, OSRAM SYLVANIA has the most complete line of lighting systems solutions 
(lamps and ballasts) in the business. 

Not only do we offer an outstanding product line, we offer outstanding innovation, technical support, product 
availability and power quality technology. 

We also offer one more impressive feature: the SYLVANIA brand name. It’s shining brighter by the day. So put 
your energy to better use. Like calling us for more information. 1-800-LIGHTBULB. 


OSRAM 
TECHNOLOGY BROUGHT TO LIGHT SYLVANIA 
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The Hydrel 7000 Series Architectural Lighting System 


Exceptional versatility and design consistency Internal glare shields provide 
from the new 7100 Series Architectural Lighting visual comfort while 
System from Hydrel, for HID sources to 175 watts maintaining clean fixture lines. 


Control devices are also 


A variety of mountings available for soft light patterns. 


ieee, for ground, wall, pole 


and ceilinas 









The 7100 Series, constructed 
from the finest materials and 
thoroughly tested to withstand 
the rigors of the outdoor 
environment, provides that 


=a 
rovide nigh 
quality tiumination 


for a wide range of projects 


High performance optical system provides extra margin of reliability 
listinct, uniform light patterns with sharp cutoff, as you've come to expect from 
In the three outstanding examples shown below Hydrel 
Horizontal Flood Vertical Flood Horizontal Spot 


12881 BRADLEY AVENUE - SYLMAR - CALIFORNIA 91342 - TEL 818/362-9465 - FAX 818/362-6548 
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1994 IALD international lighting awards 
WT YW. 
A ds 


International Association of 
Lighting Designers 


INTERIORS 


Co-sponsor: 


Registration Form 


Please include this form with your entry. 
You may copy this form for additional entries. 
Entry fee: $25.00 per entry 





Project name 

Location 

Type of project 

Date of completion C This project designed under 
special energy constraints 

Contact at project 


Lighting designer 


Firm 


Address 


City State Zip code Phone 


Architect (if applicable) 


Firm 


Address 


Zip code Phone 


City State Zip code Phone 


tate Zip code Phone 


Ku-pi-ec ' 


Program Description 

The Lighting Awards program was established in 1983 to increase 
awareness of quality lighting design by recognizing lighting installations 
which display high aesthetic achievement backed by technical expertise, 
and exemplify a synthesis of the architectural and lighting design process. 
As a collection of work, the awarded projects illustrate the diversity of 
techniques used to create outstanding lighting design. 

Eligibility 

Anyone may submit a project. The project must be a permanent 
architectural lighting design solution, interior or exterior, for which 
construction was completed since 1 June 1991. Lighting products, 


lighting equipment and lighting design for theatrical performances 
are not eligible. 


Judging 

Projects will be judged individually based on aesthetic achievement 

and technical merit in accordance with the designer’s concepts and goals. 
This is not a competition; there is no minimum or maximum number 

of awards granted. 


Awards 

There are two types of awards, Awards of Excellence and Citations. 
Award winning projects will be recognized at the [ALD Awards Dinner 
and Presentation on May 5, 1994 in conjunction with LIGHTFAIR 
International in New York. Winning projects will be published in 
leading architectural and design publications and included in the [ALD 
slide library. 


Submission Requirements 
All submissions must be in an 8 1/2" x 11" format. 
Please include all of the following: 


Slides: A maximum of ten (10) 35mm slides of the project. Originals or 
high quality duplicates are required. The quality of the photography is 
important in the judging process. Professional photography is advisable. 
If plans and drawings are required to describe the lighting solution, 

we recommend photographing essential information and including 
them as slides. All slides should be labeled with project and firm name. 
With slides positioned right-reading, number each slide in the upper 
right corner. Photographs, drawings and/or magazine articles will not 

be considered. 


Written Statement: A one page summary written on blank paper, no 
letterhead. Include a description of the architectural and lighting 

design concept, design criteria, special energy constraints and the design 
solution. The summary should incorporate the visual presentation and 
be keyed to each slide. 


A self-addressed stamped envelope: For the return mailing of your 
submission. Foreign submissions should include a self-addressed Express 
Mail form. If you do not wish your submission to be returned, please 
indicate so in writing and include with submission. 


Completed registration form. 


Entry Fee: Payment is by check or money order only. Checks must be 
payable in United States currency and drawn on a U.S. bank. Make 
payable to, IALD. A single check may be written for multiple entries. 
Please do not send cash. 


Address entries to: 

IALD Awards Program 

18 East 16 Street, Suite 208 

New York, NY 10003-3193 USA 

Tel. 212/ 206 1281 Fax. 212/206 1327 


Deadline 
Submission must be received no later than Tuesday, 1 March 1994. 


The IALD Lighting Awards Program is co-sponsored by Interiors Magazine. 





UMBRELLA 


INGRES “La grande baigneuse” (1808) Louvre - France 





Jara wall lamp Design Roberto Pamio 





Istria wall lamp Design Paolo Nava 
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N. Massari 


Luna wal! limp Design Roberta Pamio 
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LEUCOS USA, Inc. 70 Campus Plaza ll . Edison, N.J. 08837 Tel.(800) 832-3360 Tel.(908) 225-0010 Fax(908)225-0250 


The high performance 
optical system produces a 
rectangular light pattern 
for maximum efficiency 

within the gar- 

age. Louver 

Modules can 

be placed in any 
quadrant of the lens 
cage to selectively control 
brightness. As for install- 
ation and maintenance, it’s a 


Until now, lighting a parking 
garage to current recom- 

mendations meant i 
blasting the interior 

with uncontrolled glare. 
No longer! r 
With the new Kim 









the garage interior is 

filled with light from floor 
to ceiling. At the same 
time, a modular brightness 


control system allows you to dream. It is even sealed against 
suppress glare toward drivers or into upward spray to allow power washing. 
Surrounding neighborhoods. Visual Longevity? This luminaire is built as 
security and visual comfort are a one time investment. Ask your Kim 
achieved in harmony. representative for a demonstration. 





Ve ee 
P.O. Box 1275 * 16555 East Gale Avenue 


City of Industry, California 91749 
818/968-5666 * FAX 818/369-2695 
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The Glamour Route to Brooklyn 





A large sculptural work by R. M. Fischer, 
combining one of the city’s largest clocks 


with an overall lighting treatment, turns the 
Robert Moses-era ventilation shaft at the en- 


try to the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel into a 
glamorous exit from Manhattan for com- 
muters. High-intensity white metal halides 
installed above the existing windows give 


them the image of monumental sconces, and 


at the same time back-light and silhouette 
the clock against the wash of high-pressure 
sodium thrown by existing adjacent street 
lamps. The finial is a streamlined grillwork 
> crown with a high-pressure sodium center- 
3 piece and flanking torchigres—their top 
= sections perforated stainless sheet and bot- 
'S tom sections stainless wire cages— 
= containing metal-halide lamps. The result, 
= says Fischer, turns the entire building into 
* sculpture. = 


Carrying the Torch from Super Bowl ’94 


To Olympics ’96 





Super Bow] ’94 saw the kick-off of a lighting 
master plan, designed by Douglas Leigh, to 
have this city aglow by the 1996 Olympics. 
Computer renderings superimposing possible 
schemes on night-time photos (midtown in the 
North ‘Avenue area, shown above) are being 


used to promote the program, which has the 


blessings of the local police and EPA. So far, 


GE Lighting has donated over $1 million in 


goods and services. For information on an up- 


coming GE lighting competition for Atlanta, 
fax Duncan Elliot at 404/523-3483. = 
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Lightfair International 

Making a bow at 1994 Lightfair Interna- 
tional, May 4-6 at New York’s Jacob Javits 
Convention Center, are three specialized pa- 
vilions for decorative lighting, international 
lighting, and lighting components and acces- 
sories. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD LIGHTING 
will sponsor a design seminar. Litecontrol has 
scheduled a 6:00 a.m. Fun Run on May 5 to 
benefit the Nuckolls Fund’s educational grants. 
Publications 

Full-text IESNA lighting standards are 
available on CD-ROM, along with a compre- 
hensive Worldwide Standards Service Index. 
IESNA has also published the 64-page “Of- 
fice Lighting,” a complete update of the 1982 
edition that includes consideration of work- 
ers’ psychological well-being and comfort, 
and end-users’ responsibilities. List price is 
$28, and $18 to members. Contact Beth Bay, 
IESNA, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
10005-4001. 

New Owners 

¢ Cooper Lighting has acquired Fail-Safe 
Lighting Systems, a Chicago manufacturer 
of fixtures for the confinement, clean-room 
and high-abuse markets. 

e JJI Lighting Group has established Archi- 
tectural Landscape Lighting, Inc., in Santa 
Ana, California, to manufacture architec- 
tural outdoor lighting fixtures. 

Retrofits 

e Parke Industries has designed and in- 
stalled energy-efficient interior and exterior 
lighting systems in a fast-track retrofit of 
more than 70—or roughly 85 percent—of 
Southern California Gas Company office lo- 
cations. Benefits include an estimated 
$406,000 savings per year, plus $110,000 in 
utility rebates on the project. 

e Electronic Ballast Technology is in the last 
phase of a three-year program to retrofit all 
700 of Sears giant stores. Energy savings up 
to 35 percent are expected. 

Remembered 

W. Wallace Lozier, 87, a physicist who won 
an Academy Award for the lights that made 
color film possible, died in October. m 
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Mark Heffron photos 





Tree of Life a Brilliant Beacon at 
Day or Evening Services 





While the building committee at Temple 
Shalom in Fox Point debated whether to 
floodlight the stained glass Tree of Life be- 
hind the Bimah (or altar) or to create an 
enclosed light box behind it, Steven L. Klein, 
lighting designer at Standard Electric, 

a Milwaukee commercial supply house, 
counterproposed a light well open to day- 
light, with a take-off on Ingo Mauer’s Ya Ya 
Ho to fire up the colors for evening services. 
Five pairs of electrified, tensioned aircraft 
cables, carrying 80 individually aimed con- 
stant-color MR16 floods, span the 40-ft well 
without casting daytime shadows. Four 
175W metal halides in horizontal floor fix- 
tures bounce light off the rear of the well to 
illuminate the lower third of the window. 
Concealed 75W PAR30 narrow beams graze 
the textured interior masonry to create a 
Wailing-Wall effect. = 





© Douglas Kahn photos 
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36-Billion Candle-Power Pyramid 
Captures Las Vegas Sky 


A continual 20-minute light show designed 
by Zach Taylor of G-Force to erupt into the 
Las Vegas sky and be seen from the Califor- 
nia border is a form of vertical advertising 
for the Luxor hotel. The scheme involves 30 
seconds of strobing from the apex of the 





pyramid-shaped hotel, 18 minutes of white 
brilliance from 45 7,000W xenon lamps, fol- 
lowed by two minutes of golden glow as the 
lamp elements cool. Lighting for the com- 
puter-cued sphinx and the adjacent “‘camel 
lot” was handled by John Renton Young. = 


Lobby Banks ona 
Bright Ceiling 





James D’Addio photo 


To grab pedestrian attention for the podium- 
mounted lobby at One Chase Manhattan 
Plaza, Fisher, Marantz, Renfro, Stone used 
100W constant-color high-pressure sodium 
lamps on a polished chrome lattice to animate 
the lobby-length aluminum-leaf ceiling. = 


New Orleans 


Airport Luminaires 
Do Double Duty 


\s* gs 





Craig Macaluso photo 


For the modernized New Orleans Interna- 
tional Airport Terminal, Cosentini 
Associates specified custom luminaires con- 
taining metal halide uplights to illuminate 
the vault, and compact fluorescents to light 
the perforated metal shields. m 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD LIGHTING Product News 


Family Resemblance 





311. Multiple choice 

A manufacturer of luxury mirrored cabinets 
has introduced a novel bath light, which in- 
corporates both incandescent and 
fluorescent illumination behind a white poly- 
carbonate diffuser. The vertical fixtures 

hold three compact-fluorescent (2700K) and 
two incandescent lamps, which can be lit in- 
dividually or simultaneously to simulate 
various lighting environments for makeup 
application or shaving. Currently marketed 
only as a lighting option with Robern cabi- 
nets, the 1 1/2-in.-deep fixture comes in 30- 
and 40-in. lengths. Fixtures are UL-listed for 
damp-location and recess mounting. Robern, 
Inc., Bensalem, Pa. 


312. Specifically stainless 

Iranian-born architects (and sisters) Gisue 
and Mojgan Hariri created the Stasis pen- 
dant for the relatively large space and 
industrial ambiance of a SoHo loft. Subse- 
quent coverage of the project in design 
magazines generated demand for sconce and 
table-lamp versions with the same stainless- 
steel bolts and fittings. Luminaires range in 
height from the 14-in. sconce to a 75-in.-tall 
three-lamp floor model (not shown); light 
comes from 60W T10s placed within sand- 
blasted-glass tubes. George Kovacs 
Lighting, Inc., Glendale, N. Y. 


313. Vive la difference 

California-based Boyd, a source of custom- 
design lighting since 1921, continues to use a 
handcraft-oriented production process while 
making standardized, “cataloged” fixtures 
for commercial, residential, and hospitality 
applications. President Jay Sweet, grandson 
of the founder, describes the company’s de- 
signs as incorporating an “American 
Aesthetic,” one that is based in both cultural 
and functional diversity. Erik Chan has won 
several product-design awards for his sand- 
cast sconce (31a). Shown in polished 
aluminum, it also comes in cast brass or 
bronze. Jean Mason hangs her elegant Pala- 
din chandelier from a single length of 
tasseled metallic rope; the etched-glass bow] 
measures about 21 in. across (813b). Boyd 
Lighting Co., San Francisco. 
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314. Related downlights 

A completely new recessed downlight de- 
signed by Fabio Reggiani, the Super Techne 
purports to address several lighting prob- 
lems at once: glare; energy efficiency; long- 
term fixture maintenance; and the ceiling 
discrepancies common in retrofit installa- 
tions. A faceted, metallized-polycarbonate 
reflector is said to direct light from CFL 
sources efficiently, with visual comfort and 
no iridescence; a clear, protective coating 
minimizes fingerprinting (314a). Housings 
are shallow, from 3 5/8 to 8 in.; a mechanical 
fixture-retention device allows each of the 
two clips to adjust independently to different 
ceiling thicknesses. There are several aper- 
ture sizes for compact-fluorescent sources 
from 5W to double 26Ws. 


Optional Murano-glass dises (314b, ¢, d) add 
a decorative element for what is described as 
a modest upcharge. These come in three di- 
ameters and the four patterns pictured. 
Fixture finishes are in standard white, 
graphite, or black powder paint. Reggiani 
USA, New York City. 


315. Adaptable Italians 

Two wall lights, both designed by Gianluigi 
Arnaldi and Luigi Gaetani and made by Sta- 
tus, offer unusual positioning flexibility. 
LiLi, at left, looks like a clock pendulum, and 
has the same range of motion. Friction bear- 
ings hold the lighting body in any desired 
position along its arch. Materials are alumi- 
num and plastic; the shade is sandblasted 
glass in white, pink, or blue. Lamping is a 
100W halogen, maximum. 


Clip, near left, is held in place against a wall 
by arced tension bars that can adjust to fit 
ceiling heights of over 10 ft. The fixture it- 
self takes a 250W halogen bulb set ina 
swivel socket. Fittings come in a metallic 
midnight blue, gray, or black, and a pearly 
white. D Plus, Inc., Los Angeles. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD LIGHTING Technology 


Lighting Systems for the Electronic Office 


By James R. Benya 

Everyone in the 1970s knew that one day all 
office workers would have computers. But no 
one ever predicted the profound impact these 
little plastic boxes and screens would have on 
modern office lighting. The evolving technol- 
ogies of the office computer screen caused a 
similar revolution in office-lighting-design 
practice. That’s because computer screens 
and lighting are so closely tied to productiv- 
ity. It quickly became obvious that money 
and morale were also strongly affected. 


The basics 

The lighting designer should first reevaluate 
the basic lighting-design criteria. With com- 
puters, a task/ambient design solution is 
almost always preferable to general illumi- 
nation alone. Significantly fewer problems 
occur when general or “ambient” illumina- 
tion is around 30 fe. Localized task lighting 
between 50 and 75 fe can then provide illumi- 
nation only when necessary. If only ambient 
illumination must be used, then lifting aver- 
age levels to 50 fc is prudent in computer 
work spaces. Second, the lighting design 
must include all windows, skylights, and 
their control methods, such as shades or cur- 
tains. Windows and skylights are almost 
always brighter than any light fixture and 
are always a serious design problem for 
computer workspace. Appropriate bright- 
ness controls—drapes or blinds—must be 
added to most fenestration. 


Third, the location and orientation of video 
display screens should be influenced by the 
lighting designer. For example, screens 
should be turned away from windows and 
skylights, even those with acceptable bright- 
ness control. Also, screens should be 
maintained in the vertical plane to minimize 
reflections of the ceiling and luminaires. 
Avoid screens in or near the horizontal 
plane, such as the glass-covered types built 
into executives’ desks. 


Next, the interior finishes should be fairly 
‘utral, without extremely light or dark col- 
t for accents—when trying to 
hting for computer spaces, too of- 
> Ber Ya 


/ ghting for P 


s director of lighting and 
‘oven Alternatives, Inc., 
San Francisco. 
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ten the lighting designer has to overcome 
problems caused by interior-design choices. 
Finishes that are too light (such as white and 
off-whites) reflect light too readily, causing 
potential problems with extreme surface 
brightness and the resulting reflections in 
screens. Dark surfaces require more light to 
bring brightnesses into balance in the 
rooms, and require more energy. Light pas- 
tels and neutrals are strongly preferred for 
work surfaces to minimize contrast between 
surface and paper. Finally, the designer can 
select from among four principal design ap- 
proaches. Each is different; no one system is 
absolutely the best. 


Direct general illumination 

The least-expensive approach to lighting of- 
fices uses standard 2- by 4-, 2- by 2-, and 1- by- 
4-ft recessed troffers. Flat prismatic plastic 
lenses are the most popular shielding me- 
dium, next to 3-in. deep, large-cell parabolic 
louvers. In general, neither ordinary pris- 
matic lenses nor parabolics are particularly 
suited to VDT-intensive spaces. But unless 
the computer screens happen to reflect one or 
more of the luminaires’ images, they can 
work well. If the general illumination level is 
around 50 fe average, most smaller offices 
can utilize just about any direct lighting sys- 
tem as long as the VDTs don't reflect 
luminaire or window images. Reflections 
from other objects, such as operator clothing 
or vertical surfaces in the room, can become 
problems at higher lighting levels. 


Real problems occur when VDTs are in open 
spaces where each screen can reflect a multi- 
tude of luminaire images. Here, special 
shielding must be used. Lensed luminaires 
should be equipped with special “computer 
friendly” lenses or retrofitted with parabolic- 
shaped, metalized small-cell louvers, often 
called “eggerate” or “paracube” louvers. Par- 
abolie troffers should be of the special VDT- 
type. Narrow, continuous-row parabolic 
troffers are another option for new spaces. 
However, for any direct luminaire with sharp 
cutoff, it is important to limit the luminaire’s 
brightness within the cone of light, or uncom- 
fortable glare will result. For example, in a 

2- by 2-ft luminaire two F40 or F031 U-lamps 
are the practical limit for ceilings up to 10 ft; 
three-lamp fixtures, especially with biaxial 
lamps, are simply too bright. 


Indirect general illumination 

For visual comfort, indirect lighting is al- 
most always superior to direct illumination. 
Most human-factors experts favor indirect 
lighting for VDT workspaces. A well-de- 
signed indirect lighting system produces 
extremely uniform ceiling-plane illumina- 
tion, and adds a hint of fixture brightness to 
identify the source location. Older, low-tech 
indirect systems don’t work especially well, 
but extremely effective products were devel- 
oped in the mid- to-late 1980s. Crities of 
indirect lighting often focus on cost. Until 
recently, in order to produce a smooth, con- 
tinuous run of metal, manufacturers had to 
use heavy-gauge extruded aluminum. But 
new products using sheet aluminum and 
high-tech steel processing have permitted 
several new designs with much lower price 
tags. The need for higher ceilings has been 
resolved with efficient widespread-optics. In- 
direct lighting is now a reasonable 
alternative for ceilings as low as 8 ft, 6 in. 
But indirect lighting is not perfect, either. 
For starters, indirect lighting requires more 
watts for each footcandle that reaches the 
task than direct lighting. And workers com- 
plain of an “overcast” feel to the workspace. 
If the work-surface illumination provided by 
indirect lighting must be higher than 30 to 
40 fe, the ceiling may become too bright, and 
despite indirect lighting’s soft quality, ob- 
jects will become visibly reflected in screens. 


Direct/indirect general illumination 

A logical and obvious resolution of the prob- 
lems of both direct and indirect lighting is to 
combine the two: the comfort of indirect 
lighting with the efficiency and visual inter- 
est of direct lighting. In fact, some of the 
most sophisticated VDT lighting systems, 
originally designed in Europe to meet the 
tough older DIN standards, are direct/ 
indirect systems. The indirect portion can be 
as little as 50 percent or as high as about 65 
percent of the direct portion shielded. 


The designer can choose among many prod- 
ucts, most over 80 percent efficient and 
designed to use T8 lamps. The most sophisti- 
cated designs use diffuser side panels to allow 
a slight glow to the side of the luminaire; in 
theory, the luminaire achieves the same lumi- 
nance as the ceiling, so the reflected image 
cannot be seen in a VDT screen. All this 
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Lnghting design for the electronic office has 


flourished for one reason: productivity and worker 
morale are easy to translate into dollars. 


sophistication comes at a price: direct/indirect 
general illumination arguably works the best 
and also costs the most. 


Task/ambient illumination 

Developed during the open-office panel-fur- 
niture systems craze of the mid-1970s, 
task/ambient lighting uses uniformly-dis- 
tributed, low-level illumination for ambient 
purposes and higher task-lighting levels de- 
livered by a separate lighting system. The 
ambient system usually provides 20 to 30 fe 
and the task lighting system provides 50 to 


add supplemental-illumination lighting sys- 
tems to complete the design. Interior and 
core walls should be brightened using wall 
slots or wallwashing. These additions will 
minimize or eliminate “parabolic gloom,” the 
cave-like feeling caused by sharp cutoff 
lighting, as well as helping alleviate the 
“cloudy day” feeling of indirect lighting. 


Task Lights. Don’t try too hard. Sophisti- 
cated asymmetric task lights developed in 
the 1970s threw light across the task sur- 
face, but a classic table lamp equipped with 


Each design approach has its advantages and 
disadvantages. As always, the designer has to 
weigh the issues and decide which is best. 


75 fe. Many architects and designers confuse 
indirect lighting with ambient lighting be- 
cause the furniture systems invariably 
utilized indirect lighting for the ambient sys- 
tem, and direct lighting for the task. In fact, 
the ambient lighting component can be pro- 
vided by one of several systems, including 
direct illumination from ceiling troffers. 


Theoretically, a furniture system is a perfect 
ambient lighting system alternative. But prac- 
tical problems may prevent this. At 60 to 68 
in., most panel systems are two low. Switch- 
ing, wiring, and service caused problems by 
using 120V power because 277V is not typi- 
cally available from the floor; panel-mounted 
lighting requires more costly finishes and de- 
tailing. In particular, the low mounting height 
requires luminaires to have narrow beam 
spreads and lens coverings, thus restricting 
their efficiency and causing potentially major 
uniformity problems. Nevertheless, some of 
the most ideal workspaces for open-office fur- 
niture employ complete task-and-ambient 
systems with the uplight built into the 
furniture. 


Special design considerations 

VDT workspace design requires calls for 
solving a few particularly demanding 
problems: 

Supplemental Lighting. Designers should 


a State-of-the-art compact-fluorescent lamp 
might work as well. It depends on where it 
goes and how it’s used. 


CADD Spaces. Direct illumination is espe- 
cially suited for intense high resolution VDT 
work, such as CADD, air traffic control, and 
similar situations. In this type of work, very 
dark ceilings and upper walls are essential 
to keep screens glare-free. In these work 
areas, consider radical designs such as low- 
voltage pinspot lighting for the paper task 
and other task areas, and providing NO am- 
bient illumination on screens. 


Dimming. Designers have always used dim- 
ming to give individuals more control over 
their lighting environment. In the new age of 
dimmable electronic ballasts, allowing the 
general illumination system level to be set by 
users is a big asset to any sensible lighting 
design. If cost matters, two-level electronic 
ballasts may be a good fallback position. 


HID lighting systems 

Promoted heavily in the 1970s, HID ambient 
lighting systems continue to be an alterna- 
tive to fluorescent. But unless you’re 
designing a space with ceilings over 14 ft 
high, it’s probably best to stick with fluores- 
cent. The modern fluorescent source has 
higher efficacy, greater luminaire efficiency, 


much less flicker, longer lamp life, better 
lamp starting, and far superior color quality 
compared to any HID source. HID lamps, 
and in particular metal halide, only make 
sense when 400W (or greater) lamps are 
used in multi-worker ambient-illumination 
systems in spaces with unusually high ceil- 
ings. Because of their poor color-rendering 
qualities, high-pressure sodium sources are 
best avoided. 


Use common sense 

It is a shame that designers sometimes use 
published technical fixture criteria in a mis- 
guided way. Use your eyes and common 
sense, and listen to your clients and workers. 
Some parabolic troffers that met IESNA’s old 
standard RP-24, for example, were inferior to 
standard prismatic lensed troffers in smaller 
private offices where the screen couldn’t “see” 
the luminaires. Learn to counterbalance 
bright windows with greater core-wall lumi- 
nance, not footecandles. And above all, learn to 
recognize a good work environment. 


The human element 

No matter how hard we try, lighting still 
isn’t a productivity problem cure-all. I once 
consulted for a multi-city law firm which 
sought to provide the “perfect” worker envi- 
ronment for its high-volume, three-shift 
word-processing department. Two test cases 
were created: one in which the workers had 
a “perfect” VDT environment sans win- 
dows, and one in which the workers had a 
mediocre lighting and ergonomic environ- 
ment, but an awesome upper-story highrise 
view. Although two of the workstations in 
the “view” environment did suffer from re- 
construction—cardboard huts or umbrellas 
were built over monitors—managment con- 
cluded employee morale and productivity 
were far better in this room with a view. 


When all things are made equal, good lighting 
can make a sizable difference to the bottom 
line. But it is a waste of money to put sophisti- 
cated lighting systems in environments where 
other factors truly determine the the final out- 
come: productivity, accuracy, endurance, and 
the boredom threshold of the doer. Like all 
else in design, the design professional must 
weigh the issues and make the best decision 
for the client, and any number of solutions 
may be reasonable in a given circumstance. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD LIGHTING Technology 


UV from Electric Light: 
Hazardous to Your Health? 


by Lindsay Audin 

Indoors or out, we are almost always ex- 
posed to some source of ultraviolet 
radiation. We know that the sun’s UV rays 
deteriorate materials, and cause sunburn 
and certain types of skin cancer. But how 
about electric light sources? These emit 
much lower levels of UV than the sun, but 
just how dangerous are they? Do they affect 
health? How much do they damage light- 
sensitive objects like artwork? 


When selecting energy-efficient lighting 
products for use in our energy management 
program at Columbia University, (and while 
checking out vendors’ claims), we have at- 
tempted to answer these questions for 
ourselves. Although our findings are not the 
result of strictly-controlled laboratory tests, 
our conclusions may help designers also 
struggling with these issues. 


ABCs of UV 

Light is electromagnetic radiation between 
the 380 and 770 nanometer (nm) wave- 
lengths, and UV is between 200 and 380 nm. 
Every light source produces some UV. It’s a 
by-product in incandescents, and is pur- 
posely created in fluorescent lamps to make 
the phosphors produce light. 


UV can be described in three ways. The first 
is by its intensity or concentration, such as 
microwatts per square centimeter (uW/cm?). 
The second is microwatts per lumen (uW/ 
lm), which shows how much UV exists per 
unit of light. A third way of describing UV is 
by its location on the wavelength band. UV- 
A is 315 to 380 nm, UV-B is 280 to 315 nm, 
and UV-C is 200 to 280 nm. UV in sunlight 
can be 1000 times stronger than typical in- 
door lighting, but the atmosphere screens 
out wavelengths shorter than 290 nm. 


Exposure standards 
Health standards are based on the damage 
potential of the most potent wavelengths— 
between 270 and 290 nm. Lamps emit a mix 
f potent wavelengths, so finding the impact 
ltiplying each wavelength’s inten- 
‘actor that adjusts for its damage 


| aries as factor of 


i271 is manager Of energy 


t Columbia University 
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10,000 as wavelengths get shorter. The 
result is the “equivalent irradiance” in pW/ 
em? of an equal amount of UV at 270 nm. 


Exposure to 270 nm at .1 pW/cm for 8 hours 
may cause (in sensitive individuals) a slight 
reddening of the skin, which disappears 
overnight. This exposure is considered safe 
by the National Institute of Occupational 
Safety and Health (NIOSH). Most people 
require exposures 2 to 10 times this to 
experience slight sunburn. 


Halogen lamps produce both high UV and 
visible light levels in the center of their 
beams,. but the concentration of UV in pW/ 
lm is not much higher than other 
incandescents. Once again, filters can 
minimize any hazard. Many halogen lamps 
are now made with glass covers, to contain 
the halogen capsule, should it burst. These 
covers may reduce UV emissions to 
acceptable levels. Infrared-halogen lamps 
reduce UV-B and UV-C by 98 percent, while 
UV-A is reduced 50 to 60 percent, relative to 
a standard halogen lamp of equivalent light 
output. 


High-output (HO) and very high output 
(VHO/SHO) fluorescent lamps emit high 
short wavelength UV-B, the most biologi- 
cally damaging. Used in industrial fixtures 
lacking a lens they emit an equivalent 
irradiance of .28 u1W/em? at 100 fe—over 
double the level considered acceptable by 
health experts. The probability that a person 
with sensitive skin would develop basal or 
squamous skin cancer (the less harmful 
types) could increase 20 percent from eight 
hours daily exposure at this level. However, 
a standard K-12 aerylic lens reduced UV 
from the VHO lamp by 50 percent. UV lamp 
sleeves have an even greater effect. 


Earlier high CRI T12 lamps have equivalent 
UV-B irradiances slightly above .1 »W/cm? 
at 100 fe for eight hours, but T8 and most 
T12 lamps have equivalent irradiances 
slightly below .1 1W/cm®? at 100 fe for 8 
hours, even when operated in open fixtures 
at the same light output. 


Some say UV from so-called “full-spectrum 
lamps” helps the body produce vitamin D in 
skin, as occurs with sunlight. But the level 


Many worry about the amount of UV produced by 
efficient sources like compact fluorescent. 
Used wisely, they aren’t as bad as once thought. 


emitted from such lamps needed for this 
reaction is so low in the bandwidth (290 to 
315 nm) it would have little effect on clothed 
people in normal indoor light levels. 


A bare metal-halide lamp also emits high 
UV-A and UV-B levels, but an acrylic or 
tempered UV glass lens can reduce this 
hazard as well. High-pressure sodium lamps 
yielded very low UV emissions even without 
a lens, due to their different mechanism for 
producing light. 


UV and sensitive materials 

Museums and art galleries use a standard 
based on UV from a typical incandescent 
lamp. Designed to limit damage to artifacts, 
it allows up to 75 »W/Im, no matter if the 
UV is of the A-, B-, or C- types. 


Articles in the preservation press show some 
compact-fluorescent lamps (CFLs) emitting 
four times more UV on a UV per lumen 
basis than an incandescent source. Hence, 
some curators have been reluctant to replace 
incandescent lamps with CFLs. Our own test 
measurements have shown this conclusion 
to be often wrong. A commonly-used UV 
meter is responsible for most of the faulty 
results. This meter “sees” some visible 
violet-blue light as UV, thus skewing the 
readings against any source rich in those 
colors, such as fluorescent and metal halide. 
It also sees some infrared radiation, i.e. heat, 
as visible light, and so favors ineandescents. 


UV Protection 

Taking measurements with a more accurate 
meter yielded better results for bare-lamp 
CFLs—between 50 and 140 w.W/Im, while 
several incandescents exceeded 100 1» W/Im. 
Screw-in retrofit fixtures with acrylic lenses 
emitted about 13 uW/|m; adding a UV filter 
cut emissions to less than 2 .W/Im. 


UV filters 

We’ve found that most UV filters work well, 
often cutting UV by over 95 percent. But 
some types also blocked a portion of the 
visible light. A standard acrylic lens was 
almost as good, reducing UV emissions from 
a T8 lamp by 80 to 90 percent, with little loss 
in light output. UV-abating films and tubing 
performed even better, although some 
Continued on page 42 
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THINK POSITIVELY. THINK PROFITABLY. THINK PRODUCTIVELY. 








LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL 


May 4-6, 1994 
Jacob K. Javits Convention Center, New York City 


Interact with THOUSANDS of lighting professionals... 
Compare HUNDREDS of exciting, brand-new exhibits... 
Learn from DOZENS of provocative speakers... 


Visit unique pavilions: Decorative Lighting...International Lighting... 
Lighting Components & Accessories 


Explore ONE fabulous city... 


The numbers add up to everything that can make 1994 and the next decade more 
positive, more profitable, and more productive for lighting specifiers... 
all at LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL: 
the only show that counts. 


Sponsored by The 
Illuminating 
Engineering Society 
of North America 


Return this coupon by mail to the address below, or fax it to (214) 245-8700. You may also call, toll free, ITT 
1-800-856-0327. Your name will be added to the mailing list to receive complete program information early in 1994 [ (3| | EA H 


YES! 1 want more information about LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL. Please rush it to me just as soon as it’s printed. 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD LIGHTING 


If You Had Some Artificial Light, 
Would It Help Illuminate This Article? 


I thought the headline on the press release, “National Lighting Bureau 
calls for elimination of artificial light,” seemed a little twisted. Why 
would the NLB, an organization whose purpose is “to provide informa- 
tion about lighting to those who make decisions about it,” advocate the 
demise of its reason for being? Reading on, I found they weren’t. 
Instead they were going public with one of the great secrets of the 
lighting profession: there is no such thing as artificial light. 


I have always agreed with this. In case you’ve never been corrected, 
lighting professionals never use the terms “artificial light” or “natural 
light.” Not in conversation or print. Nothing marks a lighting outsider 
quicker than a remark like, “Gee, the artificial lighting in this space 
enables me to see quite clearly even with my eyes closed.” Or, “Look at 
the lovely natural light playing on the trees over there.” This little faux 
pas will stop a conversation with a real lighting designer cold. 


Light is electromagnetic radiation that stimulates the optic nerves. It 
doesn’t matter what the source, so there actually is no such a thing as 
“artificial light.” You may not have noticed, but RECORD LIGHTING 
goes to great lengths never to use these terms, although I will admit a 
few references to “natural light” have slipped by me over the years. 
Instead of “artificial” or “natural,” the actual source type is used to 
specify the kind of light under discussion: daylight, gaslight, candle- 
light, electric light, and so on. 


Having advocated the same view as the NLB for years, I was prepared 
to ignore their press release. But an unrelated paragraph caught my 
eye, and convinced me I must change my position: artificial light does 
exist after all. They write: “...by reducing the amount of security light- 
ing available, criminals were given a place to hide, and potential 
victims were given a false sense of security. Arguably, it would have 
been better to have no lights on at all, so people would be forewarned 
and avoid the area altogether, or take appropriate actions. As such, 
whatever light was provided was not only wasted; it was counterpro- 
ductive.” 


Get it? Artificial light is that light which induces a person into believ- 
ing they won’t get knocked in the head even though they are stumbling 
around in the dark in a dangerous part of town. I’m with the NLB. 
Artificial light, whether it exists or not, must be stamped out. 

Charles Linn 
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Edinburgh Lighting Vision 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Lighting Design Partnership 
and Morris and Steedman, 
Lighting Master Plan 
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dinburgh is a city blessed with an architectural heritage that dates to 
the 12th century, and an astonishing variety of daylight conditions— 
including bright, summer midnights—under which it may be seen. 
But the city also is cursed by winter darkness that falls at 3:30 p.m., 
shutting down cheer, vistas, and tourism alike until a recent lighting 
program began to take hold. Now, almost a third of the city’s most 
important sites have been lit under the guidelines of the “Edinburgh 
Lighting Vision,” a masterplan prepared for Lothian and Edinburgh 
Enterprise Limited (LEEL), a quasi-governmental agency, by the 
Lighting Design Partnership, architects Morris and Steedman, and 
architectural historian John Gifford. The goal is “to render the city 
with the same degree of subtle mystery as can be experienced during 
a dusky evening or early spring morning.” 


The Vision sets design guidelines for a consistent lighting image. At 
LEEUs request, it also proposes systems, budgets, and legislative 
programs to maintain the lighting schemes over time. Its guidelines 
also thwart the my-building’s-brighter-than-your-building sort of 
thinking that had racheted the exterior lighting levels of commercial 
buildings up to 500 cd/m in parts of Edinburgh. “It takes a dark slate 
to make a statement,” says Lighting Design Partnership’s Andre 
Tammes, “but people won’t dim down in a fiercely competitive situa- 
tion.” The Vision calls for a limit of 100 cd/m, which, Tammes reports, 
“other professionals still find too bright.” 


Like Rome, Edinburgh is built on seven hills, the most prominent of 
which are the Rock, upholding Edinburgh Castle, and Calton Hill, 
whose crown of monuments caused Sir Patrick Geddes to call it “a 
museum of the battle of styles.” The two bracket a central core con- 
taining the austerely formal New Town, said to be the largest 
Georgian development in Britain, and the 12th- to 17th-century Old 
Town with its wynds (staired alleys), pends (covered alleys), closes 
(alleys with courtyards), and a layered skyline of roofs, towers, 
spires, and domes that spills down a 100-foot ridge visible from 
almost every vantage point. 


The Vision uses mercury or cool metal halide to emphasize the New 
Town’s classical quality, contrasting its residential nature with 
warmer interior illumination. The plan lights entire blocks as well as 
their corners, and encourages the uplighting of complete terraces and 
crescents, not just single houses or small clusters. Low-wattage 
washes are used for the comfort of the residents. 


The twofold Old Town strategy targets both skyline and the dramatic 
close-ups, tight vistas, carvings, and figures visible only within the 
Old Town itself. The plan cautions that schemes for “skyline” build- 
ings in this area must be carried from the topmost feature down to 
the ground, illuminating chosen features but not necessarily the 
entire facade. Here, the palette is warm metal halide, with individual 
buildings and clusters lit as “set pieces,” and bright lighting in closes 
to cast an enticing glow into the streets. Theater-district guidelines 
call for exciting bursts of color, including neon. 


The Vision also counteracts the way street lighting isolates pedestri- 
ans, eclipses architecture, and inspires ultra-bright facades to 
compete with it. The guidelines call for sharp-cutoff fixtures to 
restrict roadway-fixture beams to the road surface. Sidewalks are 
illuminated by fixtures on low poles, their beams limited to walkway 
width, and of a contrasting color palette; warm metal halides where 
vehicular lighting is tungsten halogen; cool mercury where vehicular 
lighting is high-pressure sodium. This may possibly reduce the 
instinct for overly bright shop lighting. Judith Davidsen 
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This page: Lighting Design Partnership 
employed high-pressure sodium spots on the 
1862 gilded Ross Fountain (top) and low- 
level halogen washes on surrounding foliage; 
below Edinburgh Castle’s 20-year-old Philips 
high-pressure sodium scheme, LDP used a 
discreet wash of cool metal halide on its rock. 
LDP used narrow-angle metal halides at the 
base of the 1807 Nelson Monument on Calton 
hill (bottom). Opposite: LDP used medium- 
angle metal halides to emphasize the height 
of the 1845 New College (top). Jeremy Webber 
used fluorescent strips along the balcony and 
mercury halide inside the crowning pagoda 
at Craiglockhart (bottom). 
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This page: Hawthorne Boyle 
used high-pressure sodvum on 
the facade of Robert Adam’s 1789 
Old College (top left) and cool 
white on the verdigris-covered 
1879 dome by R. Rowland 
Anderson. The firm chose 400K 
metal halide to illuminate the 
age-darkened white sandstone of 
1873 St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathe- 
dral (top right). For the 1898 
North Bridge (middle), they 
employed fluorescents to high- 
light the parapets, and sodium 
on the gold tracery in the arches. 


Stewart Tod & Partners and 
Arthur McKay & Co. used high- 
pressure metal halide to impart 
a daylight-like glow to the 1688 
Canongate Kirk (bottom), and 
contrasting high-pressure 
sodium downlights in the portico 
to silhouette the columns. Oppo- 
site: Hawthorne Boyle used 


floods in the portico interior at 


the 1832 Royal College of Sur- 
geons (top) in order to silhouette 
the columns, and gas-powered 
decoratives, on a timer, on the 
street wall. At the High Kirk St. 
Giles (bottom), LDP chose warm 
metal halides flush in the pave- 
ment, and high-pressure sodium 
inside the peculiarly Scottish 
crown steeple added in 1500. 


Credits 

Edinburgh Lighting Vision 
Edinburgh, Scotland 

Owner: Lothian and Edinburgh 
Enterprises Ltd. 

Master Plan: Lighting Design 
Partnership, Morris and 
Steedman, architectural 
historian John Gifford 
Lighting Designers: Nelson 
Monument, Ross Fountain/ 
Castle Rock, New College, 

St. Giles: Lighting Design 
Partnership. Craiglockhart: 
Jeremy Webber: Old College, St. 
Mary’s Episcopal, North Bridge, 
Royal College of Surgeons: 
Hawthorne Boyle. Canongate 
Kirk: Stewart Tod & Partners, 
Arthur McKay & Co. 
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Black and tan marble, anigré 
veneer, furniture, and artwork 
glisten under table lamps and 
accent lighting in a corridor near 
the ANA Hotel’s lobby (opposite). 


Translucent sconces and chande- 
lier in the restaurant (top right) 
wash the ceiling light and help 
give brightness in the room an 
apparent source, while recessed 
accent lights are the major source 
of brightness for each table. When 
the lights are dimmed, says 
Leibow, each table is bathed in its 
own pool of light, giving diners a 
sense of privacy. Leibow recom- 
mends interior designers specify 
alight, warm tablecloth to reflect 
light onto diners’ faces, alleviat- 
ing harsh facial shadows 
sometimes cast by accent lights. 


“Like the lobby spaces, the guest 
rooms (right) are nice because so 
many contrasting materials have 
been used; the rooms aren't fin- 
ished monochromatically,” says 
Leibow. “The lamps with translu- 
cent shades provide most of the 
diffuse light in the room. They 
make people look good. The desk 
lamp has an opaque shade that 
concentrates the light on the task 
below, shielding the face where 
one wouldn't want it.” 





Credits 

ANA Hotel 

San Francisco, California 
Owner: ANA Hotels 

San Francisco 

Architect: Callison 
Partnership—Bull Karst, Craig 
Davenport, Robin Holt-Henry, 
Steve Johnson 


Lighting Designer: Wheel 
Gersztoff Friedman Shankar 
Lighting Design—Babu 
Shankar, partner-in-charge; 
Allan Leibow, project designer 
Interior Designer: Barry 
Design Association—Robert 
Barry, Bernie Meranda, 
Cynthia Forchiella 
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f any architect today has made a mark on a city, it’s John Portman in 
Atlanta. He has designed and had built some 30 structures in 
Georgia’s capital, including his world-famous Hyatt Regency. For his 
latest large-scale venture, One Peachtree Center, the architect turned 
to lighting designer and longtime collaborator Howard Brandston to 
help ensure that the 62-story office tower stands out in the now 
Portman-filled skyline. 


“This is not a project to be viewed from the property line,” says 
Brandston of the design. To make sure that the building is seen from 
a distance at night, Brandston devised a variety of lighting solutions, 
employing mostly off-the-shelf hardware. He outlined the stepped 
glass pyramid top of the building with a fluorescent baffle system, 
creating a bold graphic edge against the sky. The top is crowned with 
a ring of 36 1000W narrow-beam spotlights, aimed 15 degrees above 
the horizontal to act as a beacon. Five-foot-high half-moon granite 
sconces with clear incandescent lamps are integrated into the 
exterior skin. 


Inside, granite sconces reappear along the perimeter of the lobby in 
2-foot-high versions (previous pages). Nine-inch-wide diffusers of 
1/2-inch-diameter solid-glass rods refract the light, making it appear 
“kinetic,” according to Brandston. The sconces repeat the forms of 
the architect’s curved granite benches located below. These are softly 
lit by a PAR lamp integrated into the bottom of the sconces. While 
fluorescent channels concealed above service catwalks provide addi- 
tional ambient light, interior sculptures by Portman are highlighted 
by incandescent track fixtures. In the elevator corridors, Brandston 
sought to reinforce the architecture by intensifying the sense of per- 
spective in the narrow, high space (next page). Arches are lit with 
lensed wallwashers of varying light levels as one moves through the 
space. Brandston likens the corridors to aisles of a Gothic cathedral. 
At a smaller scale, wall brackets accent elevator portals. The center of 
the 67-foot-high lobby is topped with an acrylic and metal umbrella- 
shaped dome, lit indirectly by cold-cathode lamps recessed in a cove. © Michael Portman 
Explains Brandston of the overall effect: “Portman has shaped 
Atlanta. We wanted to respect the themes established in his work and 





his tradition of making festive places. Like his architecture, the light- 
ing is meant to get attention.” Karen D. Stein 


Credits 

One Peachtree Center 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Owner: Peachtree 400 Associates Limited 

Architect: John Portman & Associates—John Portman, principal- 
in-charge; Richards Mixon, Erin Uesugi, Raphael Samach, Vernon 
Smith, John Nipaver, and Scott Jones, project team 

Lighting Designer: //. V. Brandston & Partners—Howard 
Brandston and Robert Prouse, principals-in-charge; Randy 
Sabedra, project manager; Heidi Galasini, assistant 

Engineers: Newcomb & Boyd—Steve F. Bruning, project engineer 
(electrical): John Portman & Associates—Housh Rahimzadeh, 
project engineer (structural) 


General Contractor. J. A. Jones Construction Company— 





Robert Douma, project manager 





Brandston wanted to create a cealed in stone bollards uplight 
sense of well-lit security at the the building and suspended 
base of the building. At night, glass walkways (bottom). The 
incandescent underwater fix- top is dramatically highlighted 
tures in reflecting pools and by fluorescent fixtures and 


metal-halide floodlights con- narrow spot downlights (top). 


j 
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ung between two high-rise office towers at the 39th floor, the Star- 
dust-Sangu Restaurant is one of those places you don’t easily forget. 
As the centerpiece of architect Hiroshi Hara’s Shin Umeda City 
complex in Osaka, the restaurant is a 100-foot-wide metal-and-glass 
nut floating in space without its bolt. Given this spectacular setting, 
the challenge for Interspace Time was to create a series of interiors 
that wouldn’t be upstaged by the building’s architecture. 


Although weak-kneed patrons can arrive by elevator, the most dra- 
matic way to enter the restaurant is via the exposed escalators 
shooting from the 36th floor of the west tower to the 39th floor of the 
east tower. As visitors glide through the hole at the center of the 
structure, the restaurant glows vibrantly from inside the 21-foot-high 
canted glass wall. From this first impression, it is clear that Inter- 
space Time’s approach to both the interiors and the lighting is to use 
color, texture, and light to underscore strong contrasts. The firm’s 
principal-in-charge, Stom Ushidate, calls the project a “stage setting 
in mid-air.” 


Sleek and contemporary, the Stardust-Sangu Restaurant is a 
sequence of bars, lounges, and dining areas that unfold around the 
building’s curving geometry. The entry lobby (top right) is a bright 
welcoming space with a coat-check counter and maitre d’s desk that 
seem to defy gravity by resting on thin polished-metal supports. 
Small 12V 50W downlights designed by Ushidate disappear in the 
center of the ceiling, but shine on the white-marble floor and help 
direct visitors down the main corridor of the restaurant. Above the 
lobby’s curving banquette, the designer combines cove lighting with 
tiny 12V 20W halogen downlights that imitate the twinkling of stars. 





In the main corridor Ushidate blends traditional elements such as 
columns, white marble, and wood veneers with a modern, cinematic 
feeling that results in dramatic contrasts of dark and light. For the 
low soffit of the corridor, Ushidate designed a universal 12V 50W 
halogen downlight that is a deeper fixture and casts less glare than 
typical Japanese ones. In the high portion of the ceiling, cable-sus- 
pended downlights with regular 100W lamps are used for ambient 
lighting. 


General lighting in most rooms is provided by adjustable 12V 50W 
halogen downlights that can pivot and be directed at tables. For ban- 
quette seating areas in the lounges and bars, the designer used the 









same combination of cove lighting and twinkling halogens as in the 1. Entry vestibule © 
lobby. On the tables, custom-designed pen lights in polished-chrome 2. Lobby S 
, eandelabras add to the star-studded atmosphere. Another memorable 3. Corridor < 
feature is a bar where bottle shelves and back counter are lit with a 4. Stardust lounge S 
combination of four colored lamps attached to a dimmer. As a result, 5. Bar = 
bartenders can mix colors, as well as drinks. 6. Sangu restaurant 
7. Kitchen 


In dining areas at night, city lights seen through circular windows are 8. Restroom 
complemented by halogen downlights that make flatware and silver- 

ware cast strong shadows on white tablecloths. To inject a further 

touch of animation, the designer used alcohol lamps that flutter like 

flames in bracket lights set on perimeter walls and columns. The 

same alcohol lamps are used in eight 3.5-foot-tall light posts at the 

end of banquette tables. Precisely placed mirrors bounce these flick- 


ering lights around the room in what Ushidate calls “lightwaves.” The restaurant is set atop Shin 
Even in the restrooms, dramatic illusions are maintained: low lighting Umeda City (above). Traditional 
levels and smoked mirrors create a distinctly theatrical setting for and contemporary elements are 
powdering one’s nose. The idea, says Ushidate, is to light just the combined in the lobby (top) and 
person’s face and not much else. It’s a show that never ends. the 21-foot-high main corridor 
Clifford A. Pearson (opposite). 
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Just as the architects established contrasts 
between dark and light areas, they also alter- 
nated enclosed spaces with more expansive 
ones. For example, a tight entry with hard 
reflective surfaces leads to the more spacious 
Stardust lounge where soft materials and 
forms prevail (opposite). Illumination in the 
lounge is provided by a combination of cove 
lighting and halogens. On the tables, custom- 
designed pen lights in polished-chrome 
stands seem to float in mid-air (following 
spread). The coat-check counter (above) also 
appears to defy gravity, hovering above the 
floor on thin-metal legs. In the bar area (top 
right) the colors and forms evoke the feeling 
of the 1930s. The bar itself is equipped with 
four different colored lights controlled by a 
dimmer (bottom right). 


Credits 

Stardust-Sangu Restaurant 

Osaka, Japan 

Architect: Hiroshi Hara + Atelier 
‘Interior/Lighting Designer: /nterspace 
Time—Stom Ushidate, principal-in-charge; 
Yuka Mizutani, Robert Lowe, Michael 
Labasan, design team 

General Contractor, Interior: Tanseisha 
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Technology 

Continued from page 16 

stopped filtering after being exposed to 150- 
degree F. temperatures for a few weeks. 
Glass filters, which retain their filtering abil- 
ities at high temperatures, are available. 


Conclusion 

Don’t avoid high-efficiency light sources for 
fear of their UV component. Our tests show 
that normal levels of fluorescent lighting 
yield little in the way of harmful UV rays, 
and that very effective UV filtering is avail- 
able, if required, even at high fixture 
temperatures. m 


For your convenience in locating fixtures 
and other products shown in feature arti- 
cles, RECORD has asked the architects and 
lighting designers to identify their sources. 


Pages 22-27 

Edinburgh Lighting Vision, Edinburgh, 
Scotland 

Lighting Design Partnership and Morris and 
Steadman, Lighting Master Plan 


New Products 


Pages 24-25, 27 

Ross Fountain, Castle Rock, Nelson Monu- 
ment, New College, and High Kirk St. Giles 
The Lighting Design Partnership, lighting 
designers 

Fixtures by: Kim Lighting; The Light Cor- 
poration; Willy Meyer+Sohn GmbH + Co.; 
Hofftmeister-Leuchten GmbH & Co. KG; 
Thorn Lighting, Ltd.; Urbis Lighting Ltd.; 
Sugg Lighting Ltd.; BEGA Gantenbrink- 
Leuchten OHG; Holophane Europe Ltd.; 
Philips Lighting Ltd.; Franz Sill GmbH; 
Light Projects Ltd. 

Page 25 

Craiglockhart 

Jeremy Webber, lighting designer 

Philips Lighting Ltd. 

Page 26 

Canongate Kirk 

Stewart Tod & Partners and Arthur McKay 
& Co., lighting designers 

Metal halides: Philips Lighting Ltd. High- 
pressure sodium: Thorn Lighting Ltd. 
Custom grills: Arthur McKay & Co. 
Pages 26-27 

St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral; Old College; 
Royal College of Surgeons 

Hawthorne Boyle, lighting designer 

St. Mary’s—Thorn Lighting, Ltd.; Philips 
Lighting Ltd.; Phosco; Willy Meyer+Sohn 
GmbH + Co. Old College—Phosco, 
Holophane, Chalmit, Thorn, Thorlux. 
North Bridge—custom fluorescents by 


McGeoch & McPhail; floods by Thorlux, GE 
Sylvania, Philips, Meyer. 

Royal College—Phosco, Chalmit, 
Designplan; gas-powered decoratives by 
Sugg Lighting. 


Pages 28-31 

ANA Hotel, San Francisco 

Callison Partnership, Architect 

Wheel Gersztoff Friedman Shankar, 
Lighting Designer 

Barry Design Associates, Interiors 
Downlights: Edison Price. Lobby chande- 
liers: Sirmos. Restaurant chandeliers and 
sconces: Hilliard. Table lamps: HRS. Lobby 
torchéres: Boyd Lighting. Socket channel: 
Nessen; Norbert Belfer. Dimming: Lutron. 


Pages 32-35 

One Peachtree Center, Atlanta 

John Portman & Associates, Architect 

H.M. Brandston & Partners, Lighting 
Designer 

Custom lobby and exterior sconces: NL 
Corp. Floodlights: Arc Lighting. Underwater 
floodlighting: Hobbs. Rooftop light seulp- 
ture: Northstar. Rooftop linear fluorescent: 
Jam Co. Track-mounted accents: Litelab. Re- 
cessed downlights: Lithonia; Kurt Versen; 
Edison Price. Quartz uplights: Sterner 
Lighting. Architectural cove fixture: custom 
by architect, fabricated by Custom Plastics, 
Inc. Cold cathode: National Cathode. 





316. Three-lamp fluorescent downlight 
Designed for use in high ceilings or where 
additional illumination levels are needed, the 
CFR918/26 recessed downlight accepts 
three 18W or 26W quads, wired for three- 
level switching. Nine-in.-aperture fixtures 
are said to provide glare-free, controlled 
lighting. Reflectors come in Alzak, gold, and 
black. Photometric and other data available 
via Lite*Pro software. Prescolite-USI 
Lighting, San Leandro, Calif. 
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317. Large-capacity raceway 

A multichannel nonmetallic surface system, 
the 5500 raceway is said to be able to accom- 
modate the highest cable fill in the category, 
delivering up to four standard power, data, 
voice, or other devices in less than seven hor- 
izontal inches. Can be configured in three 
compartments; dividers can be added or re- 
moved in the field. Standard ivory PVC 
finish can be painted. Wiremold, 

West Hartford, Conn. 


318. LED exit retrofit 

Recently approved under UL-924 (1992) for 
all electrical, safety, and visibility require- 
ments necessary for use in an exit sign, the 
AstraLite 2000 is described as the only light- 
emitting diode retrofit kit capable of 
replacing virtually any existing sign’s light 
source. Even, extremely efficient illumina- 
tion from sources with a 100-year service 
life. AstraLite, Annadale, N. J. = 





LENSLUX™ 
Vv VV | . A | Announcing Lenslux: our first lensed downlight for 
| compact fluorescent. Energy efficiency without - “f 


exposed lamps. Low brightness prismatic 
: ; , : : lens. Elegant regressed trim in 
Lighting Solutions for Universal Design Dishes ingececd 
spacing ratios. Reduced 
ceiling contrast. 
Shallow recess 
depth. All in one 
well-groomed 
package. 7" 
and 8" sizes 
for 18 to 52 
watts, with 
options for 
dimming and 
emergency 
lighting. For 
information 
and the name 
| of your local 
| representative, 
| call 212-838-5212 
| 
| 





or fax 212-888-7981. 
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elliptipar. — 
BY f or | elliptipar, inc. 
a ine best way To light 

Q surface from a 


Concealed source. 
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Hidden in a wall slot or cove, larger model also accepts T8 
economical elliptipar® fluo- lamps up to 60” and T12 lamps 
rescent luminaires with unique up to 96” at 430, 800 and 1500 
‘ asymmetric reflectors light walls mA. Features rugged, extruded 
CB4020 and ceilings from one edge with specular aluminum construction 
great uniformity. Harsh socket with stainless hardware, innova- 
shadows are virtually eliminated. __ tive brackets and aiming angle 
VISA LIGHTING UUM ESM SIE UO aRe The smaller model is designed for locking screws. Call for the 
An Oldenburg Group Company TLL comin NL eo Ya easy concealment in compact name of your local rep and a 
spaces, using 24”, 36”, 48” and demonstration in your office. 
60” T8 lamps at 265 mA. The 
Ian Ost MUST + he ‘ 
Fax: 414-354-7436 elliptipar, inc. 
Performance In and From Lighting 
; —: 114 Orange Avenue, West Haven, CT 06516 USA ro) 
eR TEL: 203 931-4455 FAX: 203 931-4464 ea 
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ESSENTIAL MARKETING TOOLS 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


REPRINTS 


Get your message across with reprints of article 
issues of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


s from 


Promote your firm. Reprints of RECORD articles 
featuring your work are an ideal way to remind clients 
and prospects of your firm’s accomplishments and high 


standards of design. 


You can order reprints of articles that have appeared 
in RECORD within the past two years, in any quantity 


(minimum: 500). 


For more information, price quotes, and help with 
layout on building project reprints, write or call: 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Hightstown, NJ 08520 


Janice Austin 
Princeton Road 


(609) 426-5494 





elliptipar. 
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The external shape 
of the elliptipar 
asymmetric reflector 
is a trademark of 
elliptipar, inc. 


Tne best way To light 
the private office. 
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elliptipar’s high- 
powered Ensconce® 
series provides all 
the benefits of indi- 
rect lighting without 
overhead obstruc- 
tions. Even with rel- 
atively low ceiling 
heights, the surface 
appears evenly lu- 
minous and the 
space free of harsh 
glare. Wall mounting 
enables concealment 
within decorative 
sconces from 
elliptipar or others. 


elliptipar, inc. 
Performance In and 
From Lighting 

114 Orange Avenue 
West Haven, CT 
06516 USA 

TEL: 203 931-4455 
FAX: 203 931-4464 


elliptipar. 
By far 








To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 





In Grade Up Lights 


“Aluminum Light Cove 


Hanover Lantern — 
Commercial Lighting 


Product 
Literature 
Spotlight 


Here are some 
building products, 
catalogs, brochures, 
and technical litera- 
ture available in the 
architectural market 


femme o (110% a 


Commercial Lighting 

















This 36 page catalog covers 
the new, innovative 9000 


Aluminum light coves offer 
the most economical solu- 


Hanover Lantern designs & 
manufactures high quality 


today. To receive ee ee tion to drywall light cove Series Ingrade Lighting 
your copy of any of ea grade decorative detailing. Hanger clips, inte- fixtures. See how modular 


design makes a difference 
in performance, installation, 
maintenance, and dura- 
bility. Available in a variety 
of configurations, this series 


gral splices, joints, and 
factory pre-fabricated and 
welded corners provide a 
complete seamless system. 
Aluminum cove is pre- 


lighting fixtures, poles & 
accessories. A selection of 
design styles, light source 
options, light distribution 
systems, mounting options, 


them, circle the 
corresponding 
number on the 


; computer enerated ; : accepts lamps to 175W 
Reader Service SRotomenda Naka plus a coated for field panting HID, O50W incanaeee ean 
Card. custom design service are along with the drywall. Light Architectural and land- 


available to the architect 
or engineer. 470 High St., 
Hanover PA 78a, 
Phone (717) 632-6464, fax 
(717) 632-5039 


Hanover Lantern 


coves are perfectly straight, 
not easily damaged. Easily 
installed and stocked for 
immediate shipment. 


scape illustrations include 
recommendations for the 
most common applications. 
Hydrel, Sylmar, California. 


Gordon, Inc. Hydrel 
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Control Station 
Brochure 


Energy Efficient Wet 
Location Lighting Catalog 


caniet¢- 


ADA Compliant 
Wall Sconce 








Say goodbye to unsightly 
banks of toggle switches 
and wall box dimmers! 
Up to eight switches for 
dimming and preset 
scene control can be 
housed in a single gang 
space. Vantage stations 
are fully programmable 
and available in a 
variety of colors and 
ishes to complement 


7 
aecor 


‘age Controls, Inc. 


yquiry Card 





Canlet's new 8-page full color 


catalog details the line of incan 
descent and energy efficient 
compact fluorescent vapor 


proof fixtures. These products 
feature nonmetallic construc 
tion, energy efficient cold 


temperature electronic ballasts 
and UL Marine listing. New 
products for 1994 include a pris 


matic polycarbonate reflector 
and an internal grounding strap 
for hub-to-hub grounding. Call 
1-800-461-5300. The catalog 
also appears in the 1994 Sweets 


Light Source 


Canplas Industries Ltd. 
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The Original Cast Lighting 
introduces a line of ADA 
compliant wall sconces 
which compliment our full 
catalog. Shown here is our 
#CYS-O6AB-BA1-4P. The 
fixture is 6"W x 18"°H x 4" 
projection. It is available in 
a variety of metal finishes 
and will accommodate two 
(2) energy efficient 13W PL 
lamps. For information on 
additional ADA compliant 
wall sconces, please call 
(314) 863-1895. 


The Original Cast Lighting 


Circle 101 on Inquiry Card 


Sun Valley Lighting manu- 
factures an extensive line of 
Standard & Custom cast 
aluminum lighting poles & 
fixtures in all period styles. 
Our 50 years of design & 
manufacturing experience 
provides you with unex- 
celled product quality. Our 
staff of designers, engineers, 


& tool makers are here to 
assi 1U. Our in-house 
foundry assures quality & 
pr delivery at 
Col e costs. 

Su! / Lighting 

Circl quiry Card 





THE FINISHING TOUCH ... 


When the historic Lackawana Courthouse in 
Scranton PA was renovated recently, the 
Midlantic Design Associates, engineers on 
the project, chose 48 of the Sternberg 
4412DFP/5 ornamental poles with assemblies 
of 5 clear 18" globes or single units with the 
same globe to provide exterior lighting. 


These units are only one of the multitude of 
possible combinations of pole and fixture 
possible from Sternberg’s extensive vintage 
lighting collection. Carefully crafted of 
vandal resistant, cast aluminum, the close to 
50 fixtures, over 40 poles and coordinating 
‘bollards are easily installed and require 
minimum maintenance. 


If this sounds interesting, FAX your request 
for a 4-color catalog to us at: 


STERNBERG 


VINTAGE LIGHTING FIXTURES ~* 
& ORNAMENTAL POLES SINCE 1923 


5801 N. Tripp Avenue 
Chicago IL 60646 
312-478-4777 
FAX 312-267-2055 4 2 4 
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IT’S BRINGING AMERICA’S MAIN STREETS BACK TO LIFE 
AND GETTING BACK TO BUSINESS. 





What ie historic preservation? 


/t¢ Your memory, [te our history, (ts worth saving, 





NATIONAL TRUST FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION 1 800 289 7091 
1785 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N.W. WASHINGTON,DC 20036 


= = The external shape 
e f h rs | 6 of the elliptipar 
& asymmetric reflector 


is a trademark of 


BY far elliptipar, inc. 
the best way to meet 
ADA. requirements. 


The Americans with Disabilities ment with exceptional perfor- 

Act (A.D.A.) requires that in public mance. With tungsten halogen 
traffic areas, wall mounted lumi- or H.1.D. lamps from 70 to 150 
naires between 27 and 80 inches _ watts, the unique elliptipar asym- 
above the floor not protrude metric reflector creates uniform, 
more than 4 inches. elliptipar® glare-free illumination. Designed 
A.D.A. luminaires help lighting for easy installation into most 
designers meet this require- stud frame walls. 


elliptipar, inc. 


Performance In and From Lighting 
114 Orange Avenue, West Haven, CT 06516 USA th ay 
TEL: 203 931-4455 FAX: 203 931-4464 re 
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Advertising Index 


For detailed data, 

prefiled catalogs of the 
manufacturers listed below are 
available in your 1993 

Sweet's Catalog File as follows: 


Bold Face - page number 
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CERTAINLY NOT 
DESIGNPLAN' 


; a die cast wall sconce which is 
supplied with an integral electronic ballast and an 
18W compact quad fluorescent. The entire unit 

onsumes only 21 watts and produces 1250 lumens 
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alo is UL listed for damp location and is available in 
any of our Architectural finishes such as Weathered 
Copper, Weathered Iron or Metallic Aluminum as 
well as black or white. alo complies with ADA 
Contact Designplan for further information 
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SELECTED US BECAUSE WE PAID HIGHER 






It looks less like a bank 
and more like an English coun- 
try manor. But the charm of the 
Investors Savings Bank belies 
the challenges its design and 
construction presented. Partic- 
ularly to Marvin Windows 
and Doors. 

For one thing, fast-track 
construction scheduling was 
necessary due to constantly 
evolving design constraints. 

For another, it wasn't until 
thermal efficiency, condensation 
resistance and aesthetics were Y 
factored in that wood was chosen @Y 
over aluminum. Consequently, ~~ 
Marvin wasn't selected for the job until construc- 
tion was underay, making manufacturing and 
delivery deadlines extremely tight. 

But Marvin's biggest challenge proved to 
be the building’s three massive window and door 
assemblies, the largest of which measures 28 feet 
wide by 30 feet high. Using a combination of 
sturdy Magnum Double-Hungs and French Doors, 
Marvin not only built them on schedule, but also 
engineered them prior to delivery to guarantee 
they would withstand the strong, prevailing winds 

ff the lake. And, like all 177 of the bank's other 
)-fit windows and doors, they were built with features designed specifically for the project. 
Features such as authentic divided lites, interior windows and doors glazed to match those on the 
exterior and a durable, factory applied finish in two complementary colors; Midnight Teal for the sash 
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and Graphite Grey for the frames. 
Shortly after its completion, Investors 
Savings Bank was named the NAIOP Build 
To Suit Building of the Year. Which just goes to 


F show that paying extra interest can result In some ve 
handsome dividends. 
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- Peend to: Marvin Windows and Doors 
Warroad, MN 56763 





1209434 








Address 


MAKE US YOUR FIRST CALL, NOT YOUR LAST RESORT. 





If your new construction project needs special attention or Please send me: _ Residential Catalog 
you've got a window design problem you just can't solve, call the one — Commercial Catalog 
company you know will have the right solution. Call Marvin Windows 
and Doers at 1-800-346-5128 (1-800-263-6161 in Canada). Or mail 


the coupon for a free catalog featuring our entire line of made-to-order 
Marvin windows and doors. 






WINDOWS & DOORS. 9 


MADE TO ORDER “a 5 
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More on Moore 

I was saddened by the news that 
Charles Moore passed away in 
December. Working with Charles 
on the University of Washington 
Chemistry building, I found him 
to be full of good humor and per- 
ceptive ideas. He was always 
willing to share the design 
process with the entire team 
(both consultants and clients), 
rather than be domineering. He 
left behind a wonderful legacy of 
fresh approaches to design. 
Charles Moore’s projects and the 
books he wrote will continue to 
provide inspiration for many 
years. 


Why, then did you use such a neg- 
ative tone for your obituary in 
the January issue [RECORD, 
January 1994, page 11]? You said, 
“Moore, despite his AIA 1991 
Gold Medal and four AIA honor 
awards, was less known to the 
public than more outgoing practi- 
tioners such as (three are 
named).” I fail to see what 
naming these other men adds to 
the obituary. Why not be more 
positive and say, “Moore received 
the AIA 1991 Gold Medal and 
four AIA honor awards, for 
(name the projects).” And is it 
really necessary to mention that 
overeating and underexercising 
caused his untimely death? Lots 
of people don’t even live to be 68. 
Surely you could find something 
better about his life to focus on. 
Cynthia Richardson 
President-elect 

AIA Seattle Chapter 


In your Charles Moore obit your 
last sentence, “Moore ate well 
and exercised little, and the com- 
bination taxed his heart and in 
the end cut off a career that had a 
long way to go,” seems perhaps 
to have much more to do with 
your mindset than Moore’s life 
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This kind of media judgment is 
questionable at best; if estab- 
lished as a norm it could lead to 
some interesting commentary. I 
can imagine the nature of 
comment about death caused by 
auto accident, emphysema, liver 
disease, AIDS, etc. 


Perhaps the best example though 
would have been an addition to 
your Norman Jaffee “remem- 
bered” on page 13 of the same 
issue, where you could have 
noted that at age 61, Norman 
died prematurely, as a conse- 
quence of exercise. 

Saunder Schaevitz, Architect 
Montvale, New Jersey 


Readers Richardson and Schae- 
vitz miss the point. Charles 
Moore was all of the things they 
point out—compassionate, per- 
ceptive, a superlative designer, 
one who embraced the client and 
user in all his design projects. 
But the cause of truth isn't 
served by denying what is after 
all a fact—that he was a self- 
effacing man, whose influence 
was felt chiefly through students, 
clients, users and other archi- 
tects, rather than through the 
high-profile channels of the 
public media. As for his careless 
lifestyle, other publications 
beside RECORD have stressed this 
point. It was part of his charac- 


ter. We need a balanced picture of 


this brilliant man, not a distort- 
ed image—Ed. 


Afrocentric Architecture 

Some African-American archi- 
tects may not understand Mr. 
Olufemi Majekodunmi’s apathy 
for the so-called Afrocentric 
architecture (RECORD, January 
1994, page 16), but I do share his 
views for the following reason: I 
am from Senegal (West Africa), 
but I went to a school of architec- 
ture here and became licensed in 


(Continued on page 15) 


March 2-May 29 

“Cities of Artificial 
Excavation—The Work of Peter 
Eisenman” exhibition, Canadian 
Center for Architecture, Mont- 
real. 514/939-7020. 

March 13-July 31 

“Holocaust Memorials in 
History” exhibition, The Jewish 
Museum, New York City. 
212/423-3271. 

March 7-April 11 

“In the Public Domain: The 
Social Purpose of Architecture” 
lecture series, Parsons School of 
Design, New York City. 
212/229-8955. 

March 8-9 

“Buildings New York” exhibition 


and trade show, New York Hilton. 


612/378-6502. 

March 13-15 

National Coalition for the Home- 
less conference, Washington, 
D. C. 202/673-4037. 

March 17-19 

“Architecture and Legitimacy” 
conference, Netherlands Archi- 
tecture Institute, Rotterdam. 
31-(0)10-436-6975. 

March 21 

City of West Hollywood Urban 
Design conference on “The 
Future: Function or Fantasy?” 
310/854-7495. 

March 24-25 

“Retrofit Design and Construc- 
tion” conference, Stanford 
University, San Francisco. 
415/725-2308. 

June 15-July 15 

“Design Legacies: A Tribute to 
Architects and Designers who 


have died of AIDS.” Exhibition of 


their work at Gallery 91, SoHo, 
New York City; slide preview 
April 19, National Arts Club, 
Gramercy Park South. 
212/969-8773. 

Competition 

* Benedictus Awards competition 
for professional architects; stud- 
ent competition is on expanding 
the Bauhaus at Weimar. Entry 
deadline, April 22. 202/393-5247. 
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PowerPC will 


: easily outrun Intel’s : 
: acclaimed Pentium : 


: microprocessor, 


: but will do so ata 
: fraction of the cost. 


By taking advan- 
: tage of superior 
: RISC technology, 


: logic transistors 
: as Pentium. And 
: fewer transistors 
: make for smaller, 
: cheaper, more 

: energy-efficient 
: chips. 


Macintosh with 


: run the thousands 
: of applications 

: Currently available 
: for the Mac® 


Upon the arrival 
: Of Macintosh with 


: of new programs 
: designed to take 
:.advantage of its 


: speed will also be : 


: available. 


: MS-DOS and 

: Windows users 

: will be able to 

: run all their 

: programs on the 
* PowerPC plat- 

: form from Apple 


Macintosh with 
: PowerPC has 
: received rave 


: Opers who report 
: workstation-level 


: ning applications 
: designed just 

: for the PowerPC 
“ processor. 





to work with all your current files, 


applications and peripherals in 


On PowerPC 


Macintosh Compatibility and Upgrades 


by Apple, IBM and Motorola. It 


: will be the engine that Apple uses to generate the first 
: PowerPC requires : 


ree number Of : ‘truly radical improvements in mainstream comput- 


3 ing systems. Improvements in power, price/perfor- 
: mance and functionality. It will also serve as the 
- heart of the next generation of Macintost? personal 


eae will uss 3 computers, coming in the first half of 1994. In antic- 


: System7, soit will: ; : f : : 
- ipation of its arrival, Apple will be running a series 


; of information-rich reports keeping you abreast of 
| all the exciting new advancements you can expect 


- from Macintosh with PowerPC. 


: PowerPC, dozens : 


Macintosh with PowerPC will bring a new level of 


| performance to your desktop. Yet you can continue 


: exactly the same way you work with them now. Its 


| compatible with all the Macintosh computers and 


: reviews from devel- : 


- software you already own, protecting any investment 
: performance run- : 


- youve already made with Apple° There’ no retrain- 
ing. No rethinking. No re- anything. 








Amore powerful Macintosh. 
PowerPC processors will first be Ereatal into 
several mainstream and high-end Macintosh models, 


providing you with up to 2 to 4 times the performance 


tel’ 80486 chips using 
comparable applications 


designed for PowerPC. 





a ‘7 ph ‘ m4 Down the road, 
Weve made it incredibly e 

easy to upgrade the Macintosh you 
already own to PowerPC. 


PowerPC will 

continue to fuel 

succeeding generations of Apple Macintosh com- 

puters, delivering equally impressive results. 
On-ramp to the future. 

$0 Fond you buy a Macintosh today or a Macintosh 


with PowerPC tomorrow? Well...yes. Apple is offering 


upgrade paths that will allow you to easily move from: 


today’s Macintosh computers to Macintosh with 
PowerPC. Ultimately, it will become the on-ramp to 
the future of personal computing. A future, you'll be 
pleased to discover, that also includes the security 
of compatibility with the past. Because Macintosh 


with PowerPC is still about giving you the most im- 


portant power of all. The | é 
power to be your best! App e 
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of Motorolas 68040 or : 
: Apple has already : 
: announced plans : 
: to ship upgrade 

: products concur- 
: rently with the 





Sit down and work 


: on a Macintosh 
: with PowerPC, and : 
: you'll quickly find 
: that it’s still a : 
: Macintosh. As easy : 
: touse as ever.As : 
: forgiving as ever. : 
: As human as ever. : 


initial introduction 


: of Macintosh with : 
: PowerPC systems. : 


: Upgrades have 
: been announced 


for the Macintosh 
Quadra® 610,650, : 
660av, 700, 800, 


: 840av, 900 and : 
: 950, the Macintosh : 
: Centris”610 and: 
: 650,the Macintosh : 
: Ilvx andthe popu- : 


lar Macintosh 
Performa® 600. 


More will follow. 


Naturally, upgrade : 
prices will vary by : 
model. You can ex- : 
pect them to start : 
at under $1,000. 


For more 
information about 
Macintosh with 
PowerPC, call 
1-800-732-3131, 
ext.150, in the US 
We'll send you a 
copy of our infor- 
mative, free : 
booklet,“PowerPC : 
Technology: The 
Power Behind the 
Next Generation 
of Macintosh 
Systems.” If you’re 
reading this in 
Canada, call 
1-800-665-2775, 
ext. 910. 


1994 


iia BEGA 


The New 8090 Series 
Pedestrian Scale Pole Top luminaires. 
A new concept in high output, low brightness controlled illumination 
from efficient H.I.D. light sources. 





moteUi NY 





One of 35 new product designs included in BEGA Catalog #6. 
Contact us for the name of your local BEGA Representative 
to receive this all new publication. 


BEGA ® Box 1285 Carpinteria, CA 93014-1285 (805)684-0533 FAX (805)684-6682 
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The Center for the Arts 

Yerba Buena Gardens Galleries 
and Forum is Japanese 
architect Fumihiko Maki’s first 
American building. 


Next month 


Building Types Study 715 
Houses 


RECORD’s annual Houses issue 
presents houses by architects 
Antoine Predock, Simon Ungers, 
Carlos Jimenez, Carlos Zapata, 
Fernau/Hartman, Lubowicki 
Lanier, Machado Silvetti, and 
Joan Hallberg. 


Also in April 

* Portfolio of residential window 
details. 

*Software reviews. 

* Indicators page charting indus- 
try trends. 
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It’s No Time to Scuttle the Brooks Law 


Once again the substance of the Brooks Law, a procurement law that obliges federal 
agencies to select A/Es on the basis of their qualifications and not price, is being 
questioned in Congress (U.S. embassies are not covered, but the State Department 
follows Brooks procedures). The country, staggering under a 12-figure deficit, needs 
to watch its public expenditures and get the most value out of each dollar. But it’s 
hard to drum up much enthusiasm for the savings to be had by squeezing architects’ 
fees, the supposed benefit of price-based selection. 


For one thing, the relationship of the A/E’s fee to lifetime cost of a building is like 
comparing a baseball to the planet Jupiter. Once you count in the cost of land, 
financing, operation, maintenance, depreciation and, yes, the salaries paid to the 
building’s users, the architect’s fee is so small as to defy measurement. Even 
commercial clients, for whom first costs are a big factor, must recognize the small 
impact on costs of the A/E’s fee. Yet there are those in Congress who want to save 
on A/E fees by buying design on the same basis as pencils or combat boots. 


Viewing these services as commodities ignores the differences among firms— 
differences in building type specialization, design innovation, schedule-and-budget 
management track record, location, size, timely availability of key people. All these 
attributes carry a price tag, but their valuation must be assessed feature by feature 
by the client. Only after reducing the number of firms to those of roughly equal qual- 
ifications should price enter, and even then one firm is usually more qualified than 
the others. 


There are exceptions. Champions of design-build, whether public or private, are 
within their rights under this project-delivery method to choose the architect- 
contractor team mainly on price. That’s because the client is buying a product along 
with professional services, and on top of that is also selling risk, a condition largely 
absent when hiring an A/E on traditional lines. Some federal agencies, such as the 
GSA and the U. S. Postal Service, use or plan to use design-build. Indeed, some 
architects are taking the lead by pairing up with contractors. 


Forecasts vary widely as to whether (or when) design-build will predominate the 
selection process. Today it is used only on a minority of federal projects, with most 
A/Es still selected for traditional design-bid-build project delivery. Congressional 
staffers have promised to consult with the AIA and hold hearings before any move to 
de-fang Brooks, says AIA’s government affairs liaison Albert Eisenberg. But the 
signals are mixed, and architects must be watchful. 


What's An Architect Worth? 

“What’s an architect worth?” That’s a very good question, as well as the title of an 
article series beginning on page 32 of this issue. For the topic is tightly linked to the 
architect-selection process. It’s the valuation that society places on the architect and, 
ultimately, determines how much that architect makes. Supply and demand, archi- 
tects’ mythical (and much overemphasized) nonchalance about money matters, and 
the intervention of construction managers and other outside disciplines, all depress 
architects’ earnings. Yet architects can indeed, as we have often urged on this page, 
and as you'll find documented in an upbeat article starting on page 28, muster an 
arsenal of services that clients value highly, and will pay for generously. That’s good; 
but don’t tamper with Brooks. Stephen A. Kliment 
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Presidential Library to Portray the 
Life and Times of President George Bush 





The George Bush Presidential Library 
(above, right) at Texas A&M will be part of a 
three-structure complex (above, left) de- 
signed by CRSS to include the George Bush 
School of Government and Public Service, 
and, inserted between library and school, a 


shared-use building with two auditoria, a ban- 
quet room, an international-studies center 
and quarters for the Bushes. As in all presi- 
dential libraries, there is no actual “library”; 
the granite and Texas limestone structure 
contains a museum—a three-story-high open 


New Home for Unconventional Museum 








A new 4,000-sq-ft museum has been designed 
for the North Miami Center of Contemporary 
Art (COCA) by Gwathmey Siegel & Asso- 
ciates Architects in association with Gelabert 
& Navia Architects. Defined by four articu- 
lated, interconnected elements that frame a 
9,000-sq-ft sculpture courtyard, the facility 
will occupy a current parking lot between the 
City Hall in North Miami and the site of a 
proposed new police headquarters. A winged- 
roof teaching studio will jut out into a 
reflecting pool surrounded by a 28-ft grid of 
40-ft-high palm trees. The facility, to be con- 
structed from ground-faced concrete block, 
steel, galvanized corrugated metal panels, 
and stucco, will house an existing 10-year-old 
museum that features Florida artists and 
prides itself on non-conventional large-scale 
installations, performance, and multi-disci- 
pline collaborations. = 








space the length of a football field—and a 
three-floor wing for archives and administra- 
tion. A glass wall where the archives 
intersect the museum will make visitors 
aware of scholars at work. A drum-encased 
hexagonal oculus caps the entry rotunda. = 


Washington, D. C. 


Palazzo on the 
Potomac 


Piero Sartogo’s design for the new Italian 
Chancery cuts a diagonal path through the 
square four-story hammered marble building 
to create a view from Embassy Row on 
Massachusetts Avenue through the chancery 
to Rock Creek Park. Inside the solid palazzo 
form, the path widens into a cylindrical cen- 
tral courtyard with a transparent lens hung 
midway between the ground and the copper 
roof. Scheduled completion is 1996. = 
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Foster: One Building Earthquake Produces Costliest Disaster 
In City’s History 


Can Transform City 


“T have always believed that architecture is 
a social art—a necessity and not a 

luxury. . . Social concern is one of the most 
powerful driving forces of architecture.” 
This was a key theme of Sir Norman Fos- 
ter’s speech as he accepted the AIA Gold 
Medal from National Endowment for the 
Arts chairwoman Jane Alexander at the Ac- 
cent on Architecture ceremonies in 
Washington, D. C., February 1. 


Foster expanded this theme later in an inter- 
view with RECORD. ‘“‘With one building you 
can transform a city,” he said, citing the 
town of Nimes, where Foster’s recently 
opened Carré d’Art [RECORD, October 1993, 
pages 62-71] is already succeeding in revers- 
ing a pattern of seedy streets, vandalism, 
and social protest through an array of mea- 
sures made up of the physical re-creation of 
streets and the rebuilding of civic pride 
through the scheduling of civic festivals sat- 
isfying the city’s three constituencies— 
younger people, the elderly, and visitors. 


Influencing product design 

Asked about the architect’s role in shaping 
products, Foster told RECORD of the “tre- 
mendous opportunity” architects have to 
influence manufacturers on every project. 
“Architects have a fixed product budget to 
work with. They can go to the maufacturer 
and say: ‘We don’t have any extra money to 
spend but we think this [product] could per- 
form better.’ They should attempt to 
understand the manufacturer’s production 
methods. .. They must capitalize on the fact 
that the producer is very open to working 
with the designer who respects and under- 
stands the production process, and out of 
this often come new products. Out of our 
Willis Faber building came a floor used on 
countless buildings. 


“Look at the typical makeup of a concrete 
floor,”’ he adds. ‘“‘You see a suspended ceil- 
ing with its suspension system; a lighting 
system with its suspension system; the duct 
system, the sprinkler system—both with 
their own suspension systems. You can get 
tremendous economy by looking at the inter- 
faces of these products. If you as an 
architect can penetrate this smaller scale, 
there’s a tremendous new field.” 

S.A. K 
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Michael de Villiers 





The January 17 earthquake hit worst near 
its epicenter in the San Fernando Valley sub- 
urb of Northridge, leaving some nearby 
areas relatively unscathed while severe dam- 
age occurred 15 miles southeast in Santa 
Monica and West Los Angeles. 


Among larger buildings, concrete-frame ga- 
rages, hospitals, university structures, and 
shopping centers fared worst: a 1991 precast- 
concrete garage at Cal State Northridge 
partially collapsed. Damage to older 
unreinforced masonry included collapsed par- 


apets, church towers, and entire facades, 
mainly in Santa Monica and Hollywood. Brick 
chimneys and block walls lay toppled in 
neighborhoods all over the city. Near down- 
town LA, the Coliseum incurred major 
structural damage. UCLA’s Royce Hall’s Ro- 
manesque towers and Kerckhoff Hall’s 
Gothic spires were harmed. Damage was su- 
perficial at Powell Library (currently being 
renovated under UCLA’s sesmic-upgrade 
program) and at the Shrine Auditorium. In 
the north San Fernando Valley, exploding 
gas lines incinerated houses and mobile 
homes. Houses fell down hillsides in Sherman 
Oaks and Pacific Palisades. 


Wood-frame buildings, like the one in 
Northridge where 16 died, caved in over 
weaker first-floor “soft stories.” Most of 
these predated building-code changes requir- 
ing plywood shear walls. Bridges on four 
major freeways collapsed, and 150 schools 
were damaged. City officials worry about 
lost affordable housing and landlord aban- 
donment of rent-controlled units; 
preservationists fear demolition of salvage- 
able buildings. Michael de Villiers 


Conipetition Winners’ Designs Honor 


African Ancestors 





A competition for designs to commemorate 
the African Burial Ground has resulted in 
four first-place winners: C. Neville of New 
York City (4); J. Timothy Richard, Katharine 
and Robert Brendle of Portland, Oregon (1); 
Lester Y. Yuen and Nana D. Last of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts (3); and Karen 
Bermann of Ames, Iowa, and Jeanine 
Centuori of Kent, Ohio (2). Located in Man- 
hattan’s civic center, the burial ground dates 
to 1712, when New York still was a major 
slave-holding center that banned Africans 
from burial in church cemeteries. The discov- 
ery of over 400 bodies during 1991 
excavations forced the redesign of a $276 mil- 
lion federal office building and ignited 
controversy over whether the bones were an- 
cestral remains or scientific specimens. Many 
of the 151 competition entries will be on view 
at the Municipal Art Society until April 20. = 


Winners 

e Kevin Roche has been elected president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
¢ The AJA has presented the 1994 Thomas 
Jefferson Award for Public Architecture to 
architects M. J. Brodie of RTKL, and Richard 
Dattner; and to Mayor Joseph P. Riley, Jr., 
Hon. AIA, of Charleston, South Carolina, 
cofounder of the National Endowment for 
the Arts’ Mayors’ Institute for City Design. 

e The James Marston Fitch Charitable Trust 
has awarded grants to Frazier Associates to 
study the impact of design guidelines on his- 
toric districts; to Linda Laird to do photo 
study of Midwestern grain elevators; and to 
the Medicine Wheel Coalition for Sacred 
Sites to fund travel to meetings. 

¢ Terrence M. McDermott succeeds James P. 
Cramer as executive vice president/chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the American Institute of 
Architects. McDermott comes from Cahners 
Publishing, where he was a publishing execu- 
tive with building and design magazines. 
Budget Axes Police Academy 

To help close its budget gap, New York City 
is scrapping plans for a $247-million police 
academy/community center. Its Ellerbe 
Beckett/Michael Fieldman design had been 
chosen through international competition. 
The existing academy will be renovated. 
Levittown Founder Dies at 86 

William J. Levitt, the building contractor who 
devised the prototypical moderate-cost subur- 
ban housing development that changed the 
face of America, died in January two weeks 
short of his 87th birthday. His first Levittown, 
begun in 1947 on New York’s Long Island, 
grew within four years to 17,000 identical 800- 
sq-ft two-bedroom houses. Designed by his 
brother Alfred Levitt, they used prefabricated 
components and assembly-line methods. An- 
other 120,000 homes followed in Maryland, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Reviled by 
some at the time as “cracker boxes” in a de- 
pressingly uniform landscape, they were 
welcomed by urban workers as an escape 
from cold-water flats and doubled-up living 
conditions. Levittowns and their imitators 
quickly sprang up outside most U.S. cities and 
became a major root of the nuclear family, the 
baby boom, suburban sprawl, and the wither- 
ing away of the traditional city. Over time, the 
houses have been altered beyond recognition, 
but current residents say the original Levitt 
components require the least repairs. m 





Apres les Grands Projéts 


The last word is not yet in on Paris’ ambi- 
tious program of Grands Projéts. The once- 
contested Pyramid now has an inverted 
partner, part of the Grand Louvre’s I. M. 
Pei-designed commercial center. The four 
open-book towers of the Library of France 
(2), by Dominique Perrault, are up, albeit 
with extensive design changes. No longer 
transparent, they will be lined with adjust- 
able wood shutters to protect the books. The 
giant podium has been scaled down, and the 
entries have been oriented to Metro stops. 
Neighboring apartment blocks are just be- 
ginning as part of the immense Seine Rive 
Gauche plan to create life around the iso- 
lated library and the river front, today 
blocked by train tracks. This is the next 
wave of Paris architecture: scaled down, fo- 
cused on housing, culture and the city. 


Across the Seine, Frank Gehry’s new Ameri- 
can Center is up and scheduled to open in 
May. The walled-in-park site of the old Cen- 
ter on Boulevard Raspail will become home 
to the Fondation Cartier (8), a transparent/ 
reflective box by Jean Nouvel housing a 26- 
ft-high ground-floor exhibition space 
surrounded by sliding glass panels, open to 
the trees, sculptures, and the city. Nouvel is 
also co-winner with Rem Koolhaas of a com- 
petition for a library and restoration of the 
Sorbonne’s Jussieu campus; on hold, the 
project would create a pedestrian corridor 
behind Nouvel’s Institut du Monde Arabe. 


Further departures from monumental 
grandstand architecture to a shared urban 
stage include Philippe Starck and Lue 
Arsene-Henry’s redesign of the Ecole des 
Arts Decoratifs (1) and Mario Botta’s Evry 
Cathedral (4), a sliced 120-ft-diameter cylin- 
der designed as a “House of Man” topped by 
a crown of trees, scheduled to open Easter 
1995. Where Botta seeks a place of serenity 
in the heart of a modern new town, Starck 
creates a translucent-green two-way filter 
between city and student. His filter, like 
Botta’s, aims to transmit the positive energy 
of the city while blocking the negative. 
Where the Grands Projéts embraced trans- 
parency, new projects reflect a more 
layered, dense, and introspective Paris. 
Claire Downey 


Journalist Claire Downey lives in Paris. 
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Letters 

(Continued from page 4) 

Florida where I have my private practice 
now; I would not know how to design in an 
Afrocentric mode if I tried. 


Sure, the African-American architects’ 
longing for a connection with Africa is 
understandable and legitimate. However, 
architecture is commonly a multiple function 
of climatic, economic, social, and cultural con- 
ditions, involving “the act of making places 
for ritual use” (in the words of the late Spiro 
Kostof). To transpose to the United States 
bodies of architecture from Africa, where 
rituals are different, would only deepen the 
illusion of an identity crisis of nobody’s 
making but our own. 


In fact, the challenge to any architect any- 
where is to make good architecture which, 
while climatically, socially and economically 
on the mark, is conscious of its [potential 
impact] outside its general confines of 
ethnicity and regionalism. If we can meet 
that challenge, Afrocentric architecture will 
be of little value to us. 

Cheikh T. Sylla 

President 

SYLLA 

Architects/Planners/Engineers 

Tampa, Florida 


More Credits 

Your recent article on the Los Angeles Con- 
vention Center was admirable in summa- 
rizing the special challenges posed by the 
project, and comprehensive in all respects 
but one. It is important, I think, to credit the 
special contributions of Thomas Baker, Asso- 
ciate Partner/Design and Robert Milburn, 
Senior Associate Management at Pei Cobb 
Freed & Partners as it was largely due to 
their daily efforts that the building material- 
ized as it did. 

James Ingo Freed 
Partner-in-Charge/Design 

New York City 


Olmsted Redux 

In regard to Suzanne Stephens’ “For the 
Record: Schuyler at the 1893 World’s Fair” 
[RECORD, June, 1993, page 36], Frederick 
Law Olmsted and Henry Codman did not 
“landscape” the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. Frederick Law Olmsted and Henry 
Codman, consulting landscape architects, 
were hired by the World’s Columbian Com- 
mission to examine and evaluate several 
possible-site locations. Along with Daniel 
Burnham and John Root, consulting archi- 
tects, they harmoniously and successfully 


collaborated to persuade the commission on 
the Olmsted-Codman recommended site and 
to complete the adopted master site plan 
which was based upon the original scheme 
prepared by Olmsted; they also generated 
detailed site development plans for the expo- 
sition grounds. 


This unjust writing unfairly perpetuates the 
misunderstanding that landscape architects 
only “landscape” a project. 

John Geiger 

Landscape Architect 

Decatur, Georgia 
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ArcuHiCAD 


Se can be cal- 
culated on the fly. As with all of its CAD tools, building walls with 
ArchiCAD is the closest thing to building on the job site. 


Paul Ponies / Rex A. Maximillian of envision Se chttihonsl computer 
modeling, Honolulu, Hawaii: When we were commissioned to do a massing 
study for the Chan Am Resort in Thailand, we decided to break away from 
traditional solid block forms. With ArchiCAD’s wall tool, we were able to 
create massings with a higher degree of fenestration with just a few clicks 
of the mouse. This results in a more aesthetically pleasing image and a 

CAD database ready for further development. 


ArchiCAD 


For more information, call: 1-800-344-3468 





Suzanne Stephens replies: 

I should have been clearer about the site 
selection, planning, and development roles of 
Olmsted and Codman at the 1893 exposition. 
I had no intention of being “unjust” or 
“unfair” in referring to their achievements 
as “landscaping.” I gather from your tone 
that is a derogatory term. 


’ 


CFamesdyw | 
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900 Windows 





The people at Ocean 
Spray wanted a 
magnificent view of the 
pristine countryside 
surrounding their new 
world headquarters. 
Our challenge was to 
create a traditional 
design that would 
maximize natural light 
without sacrificing 
energy efficiency. We 
had to find a window 
company with the 
capability and 
flexibility to create 
custom arch-topped 
windows with classic 
styling and modern 


performance. 


We awarded the job 


to EFCO. 


EFCO 





EFCO CORPORATION 
1-800-221-4169 
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NATURE HAS ALWAYS HAD A BIG INFLUENCE ON ARCHITECTS. 


NOW’S YOUR CHANCE TO RETURN THE FAVOR. 
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E have taken inspiratior rom 
nature forever. And many are returning the favor 
with Energy Smart Design — F F 
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No Place Like Utopia: Modern Architec- 
ture and the Company We Kept, by Peter 
Blake. New York: Knopf, 1993, 347 pages, 
$28. 


Reviewed by Felix Drury 


Imagine yourself slouched in a Barcelona 
chair in the down-lighting of a steel-and- 
glass house, listening to one of the apostles 
of Modern architecture tell it as it was. 
These days the religiosity of the Modern 
Movement, its definition of newness, its 
sense of mission have been forgotten or 
scoffed at. Its manifestos—like Corbu’s 
Modulor or Giedion’s Space, Time and Ar- 
chitecture—have been replaced. It is time 
for Peter Blake to remind us of battles 
fought and glories achieved and of those 
who did them, to validate, in his words, the 
efforts ‘of young architects who, like my- 
self, came out of World War II... determined 
to change the world, nothing less.” 


Blake tells this story in No Place Like Uto- 
pia, an engaging and clever monolog that 
ranges from plain reportage to inside gossip 
on most of the stars of Modern architecture 
and art. A theme of the book, he says, is 
“telling the truth” with the emphasis on per- 
sonal friendship, which pretty well covers 
the field because Blake was, by his own ac- 
count, “close to most of the players.”’ 


Like Modern architecture itself, Blake’s 
family was expelled from Germany by the 
Nazis. Relocated to England, Peter found 
himself poor and in a Quaker school with a 
social agenda. These experiences set the val- 
ues on which Blake based his career, and 
which are at the root of his disgust with 
what he sees as the corruption of American 
architecture under Postmodernism. 


Blake began his career in London, as an of- 
fice boy for Serge Chermayeff. We learn 
that the elegant Chermayeff had won the 
world tango competition in 1927. It is this 
kind of tale that runs the course of the book. 
Relocated to New York, Blake plugged him- 

If into the architectural scene by working 
at the Architectural Forum and hanging 
out in Greenwich Village. 


* 


lix Drury is an architect in Connecticut. 
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Modernism: The Battles and the Glories 


In 1940 he went off to study architecture at 
the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
met Lou Kahn, the planner Willo von 
Moltke, and, of all people, Bertrand Russell. 
World War II intervened and Blake was off 
to Europe as a combat intelligence officer. 


Out of the army, Blake went on a cities sur- 
vey for the Forum, stopping first in 
Chicago, where he had a long conversation 
with Mies and found a “boundlessly optimis- 
tic’ Bucky Fuller living in a trailer in a 
parking lot. Then came the offer to become 
the head of the Department of Architecture 
and Industrial Design at the Museum of 
Modern Art. Blake was tickled to get the 
job, but found himself in conflict with direc- 
tor Alfred Barr, who saw architecture as an 
“art,” while Blake replied “architecture is 
not primarily an art at all, but a discipline 
that is expected to provide housing, work- 
shops, places to teach and learn and heal in.” 


Blake returned to the Forum, first as asso- 
ciate editor, then as managing editor. “We 
felt... that the Architectural Forum should 
be the voice for a new generation of young 
architects like ourselves... The Forum... 
stood for four things: a new architecture, a 
new kind of urbanism, a new building tech- 
nology, and a new set of social and political 
priorities...’ According to Blake, the Forum 
was clearly superior to the other, ‘““mindless”’ 
U.S. architecture magazines. 


Blake sandwiched in three other careers: his 
practice (largely with Julian Neski), of which 
he is rather self-effacing; his writings, most 








notably The Master Builders (1960), God’s 
Own Junkyard (1964), and Form Follows 
Fiasco (1977); and his administration of two 
schools of architecture. 


Throughout No Place Like Utopia, Blake 
shares with us his thoughts on those respon- 
sible for the development of Modern art and 
architecture in America. He writes, for ex- 
ample, of Frank Lloyd Wright: “behind this 
ludicrous facade, this monumental arro- 
gance, this overbearing ignorance, there 
was a talent simply unequalled in this cen- 
tury, and in much of the architecture of the 
past.”’ Of Philip Johnson, Blake says, “He 
could be arrogant, insulting, cutting, bitchy, 
devastatingly nasty... but never boring.” Of 
Kahn’s famous line about a “wall wanting to 
be a wall,” he says it’s academic gobbledy- 
gook. Of Paul Rudolph, he speaks of “a 
staggering, incorruptible talent.” 


Of the enemy, the Postmodernists, Blake 
mentions only one architect by name—Rob- 
ert Venturi, who he calls a “serious and 
thoughtful critic of the Modern movement.” 
Venturi’s idea that Main Street is almost all 
right is, Blake says, a pessimistic vision, ac- 
cepting of mediocrity and schlock. In the 
world according to Blake, Postmodernism is 
just the latest example of American cultural 
inferiority, to say nothing of greed. 


This rambling monolog is so richly textured, 
so engagingly spoken that we can forgive 
the stories that are repeated four or five 
times. Peter Blake has come to the defense 
of Modernism well armed and bravely. = 
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Great Streets, by Allan B. Jacobs. Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, 1993, 330 pages, $50. 
The Next American Metropolis: Ecology, 
Community, and the American Dream, by 
Peter Calthorpe. New York: Princeton 
Architectural Press, 1993, 176 pages, $25 
(paper). 

American Town Plans: A Comparative 
Time Line, by Keller Easterling. New 
York: Princeton Architectural Press, 1993, 
120 pages, $20 (paper). 


Reviewed by Herb McLaughlin 


Civitas or community—along with the plan- 
ning and architectural devices that promote 
it—is of vital interest to our profession. We 
live and practice in a society that is increas- 
ingly fragmented and disorganized both 
socially and physically. The old civic model 
of church, school, library, and town hall sur- 
rounding a town square has been supplanted 
by the tawdry sleazescapes of what author 
Joel Garreau calls “edge city” and what I re- 
fer to as “slopopolis.” Restoring clarity and 
order to our chaotic suburban settlements— 
and saving, if we can, some of the older 
ones—should be one of our highest 
priorities. 


The three books reviewed here address 
these issues. The best, by far, is Great 
Streets. Looking through it, the reader is 
treated to great sketches and plans and ex- 
cellent text on the importance of streets in 
the life of cities. The cumulative effect is to 
make one want to rush to the airport and 
head for Bath, Barcelona, or Bologna to ex- 
perience the best streets firsthand. The book 
examines exactly what its title says it will. It 
describes streets in depth and with great in- 
sight. It analyzes the factors that make 
them work or not work. Most of the specific 
insights found in this book are not surpris- 
ing, but taken together the collection of 
observations makes the reader think about 
the various ways streets can function. 


One hopes that Jacobs will extend his focus 
and analysis in the future to the larger issue 
of creating civitas in modern America. Ex- 
cellent streets—boulevards, alleys, mews, 


Herb McLaughlin is a principal of 
Kaplan/McLaughlin/Diaz. 


crescents, and even canals—certainly help, 
but they are not enough. The country needs 
large-scale planning and governmental ac- 
tion. How soon can you get that book out on 
the shelves, Allan? 


In The Next American Metropolis, Peter 
Calthorpe outlines many of the key factors 
that have led to the chaotic development of 
modern towns and suburbs. His excellent 
text offers some useful advice about rad- 
ically reducing the amount of subdivision 
land wasted on streets (many of which are 
so wide they seem to separate rather than 
connect people), while also providing useful 
guidelines on redesigning these streets. 


Calthorpe focuses much of his book on tran- 
sit-oriented suburban developments, in 
which residential clusters are within 2,000- 
foot walks from small retail and transit 
centers. This is a nice concept, but unrealis- 
tic. Modern suburbanites want a single- 
family house on a fifth of an acre and want 
it so badly that they will commute by car 
(and car only) as much as two hours to get it. 
They want to shop at the gigantic discount 
stores that are starting to dominate Ameri- 
can retailing, two of which require an area 
the size of an entire transit-oriented develop- 
ment. 


Instead of pages of the familiar transit talk, 
the book might have devoted more text to 
government solutions—decreasing and con- 
centrating retail zoning, sharing retail tax 
revenues, creating greenbelts, and such. 


American Town Plans is a small book and 
it deserves to be. Its introduction is laden 
with sophomoric statements such as “Subur- 
bia does not want to have a history,” and 
“There are certainly rich and poor examples 
of the town, the poorest being driven by al- 
most unalloyed speculative motives which 
are attended by their own factions.” 


Most of the book is devoted to a presentation 
of various town plans. This certainly is a 
worthwhile endeavor. However, it is sub- 
stantially lessened in value by the absence of 
facts on patterns of development, on den- 
sity, and so forth. Nor does a lack of 
photographs and detailed discussions of the 
plans help the book. = 


Luis Barragan: The Architecture of Light, 
Color, and Form, by Armando Salas Por- 
tugal. New York: Rizzoli, 1992, 168 pages, 
$40. 


Reviewed by Naomi R. Pollock 


Looking at Luis Barragdn: The Architec- 
ture of Light, Color, and Form, one 
wonders if it is about architecture or photog- 
raphy? This is a difficult question to answer 
because this book is as much a chronicle of 
Armando Salas Portugal’s photographs as a 
monograph of the buildings designed by one 
of Mexico’s greatest architects, Pritzker 
Prize recipient Luis Barragan (1902-1988). 


During the 40 years that the two worked to- 
gether, Barragan’s buildings influenced the 
photographer whose pictures, in turn, stimu- 
lated the architect and helped his work 
become more widely known. Says graphic 
designer Massimo Vignelli in an opening es- 
say, “The dynamic interrelation between the 
work of these two great artists is such that 
one suspects reciprocal inspiration.” 


Trained as a civil engineer, Barragén was a 
self-taught architect. Throughout his career 
he focused on residential work, starting with 
single-family houses and moving on to hous- 
ing complexes built on land purchased with 
business partners. As both designer and de- 
veloper, Barragan was able to realize his 
architecture in full. Though impressed by 
European buildings—from the Alhambra to 
International Style monuments—the great- 
est influences on his work were the ranches, 
villages, and convents of his native Mexico. 


The book examines several of Barragdn’s 
most important works—such as El Pedregal, 
a residential development on 865 acres of 
desert land, his own home built in Mexico 
City in 1947, and one of his most spectacular 
projects, the San Cristobal Stable, Pools and 
House, completed in 1968. 


In addition to the three projects described 
above, all of the architect’s major commis- 
sions are well documented. Text and 
drawings provide detailed information, but it 
is Salas Portugal’s photographs that dazzle 
the eye and preserve Barragén’s vision in all 
its glory. m 
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Briefly Noted 


Alvaro Siza: Works & Projects 1954- 
1992, edited by José Paulo dos Santos. 
Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, 1994, 312 pages, 
$65 (paper). 

Winner of the 1992 Pritzker Prize and a fa- 
vorite of a small band of architectural 
cognoscenti, Portuguese architect Alvaro 
Siza has not been widely published in Amer- 
ica. This beautifully produced monograph 
changes all that and serves as an excellent 
introduction to Siza’s deceptively simple, po- 
etic architecture that includes housing 
projects, public swimming pools, schools, 
and private residences. 

Architects on Architecture: New Direc- 
tions in America, by Paul Heyer. New 
York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1993, 416 
pages, $30 (paper). 


A reprint of the classic 1966 survey of Amer- 


ican architects, this book provides a 
fascinating snapshot of Modernism at the 
peak of its cockiness, right before Venturi 
and company started yanking at its 
foundations. 


Viva Las Vegas: After-Hours Architec- 
ture, by Alan Hess. San Francisco: 
Chronicle Books, 1993, 128 pages, $19 
(paper). 

This lively and colorful book picks up where 
Venturi, Scott Brown, and Izenour’s 
groundbreaking Learning from Las Vegas 
left off, and indeed begins with a short fore- 
word by the three Philadelphia architects. 
Illustrated with vintage postcards and pho- 
tographs, as well as new images, the book 
works as both a history and a thoughtful 
analysis of the Vegas phenonmenon. 

Pump and Circumstance: Glory Days of 
the Gas Station, by John Margolies. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1993, 130 pages, $30. 
Chock-full of snappy old photographs, pic- 
ture postcards, and oil company 
propaganda—as well as Margolies’s own 
color photos—this entertaining work is the 
author’s latest ode to popular American cul- 
ture. The book includes old road maps, oil 
company signs, drawings of old gas pumps, 
and a breezy text loaded with arcane facts. 


Architecture Shapes, Architecture 
Counts, Architecture Colors, by Michael J. 
Crosbie and Steve Rosenthal. Washington, 
D.C.: Preservation Press, 1993, 18 pages, $7 
each. 

This delightful set of three 6-in. by 6-in. 
books gives young people from the age of 
six or seven up a sense for shapes, numbers, 
and colors. Instead of associating these con- 
cepts with rather cute objects such as 
oranges and lilacs, the authors connect them 
with elements of architecture including 
domes, windows, porches, brick walls, and 
colonnades. The great merit of the set is its 
simplicity and its impact as a teaching tool, 
supported by Rosenthal’s photographs and 
Viviane Silverman’s design. S. A. K. 

Color in the Office: Design Trends from 
1950-1990 and Beyond, by Sara O. 
Marberry. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1994, 125 pages, $50. 

A handsomely produced guide to the chang- 
ing ways of office design, this book looks at 
furniture and technology, as well as color. 


Drawn for ARCHITECTURAL RECORD by Sidney Harris 
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MicroStation. 
CAD software for Windows 
and Windows NT 





Open yourself to a world of design possibili- 
ties with MicroStation CAD software. From 2D 
drafting to advanced 3D surface modeling, 


and bridges, circuit boardsa@QRy 


power lines, elles airports, furniture, 


digital terrain models, 4fjem 


MicroStation Version 5 is the ultimate design 
tool for the Windows environment. And the 
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most complete, with photorealistic rendering 


means ; . ; 5 and animation. All in one package! 
ait 4 5; chemical p ans S, golf COUTSES, Join the many designers who have made 


the move to the CAD tool for the "90s. 
Call 800-345-4856 for a free demo 
disk and brochure on MicroStation. 
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Herman Miles Trucking Inc., El Paso, Texas, 8,500 sq. ft.; 
Architect: Joe M. James, AIA; Structural Engineer: Pedro Herrera; General 
Contractor: Balboa Enterprises, Inc.; Steel Fabricator: Area Iron & Steel 
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As the country’s largest supplier of steel joists, joist girders and steel 
deck, we’ve pulled off some pretty big productions in our time. But that’s 
actually a small part of what we do. 

Day in and day out, the average Vulcraft project is relatively small, about 
15,000 square feet. And we take on more than 
30 such projects a day; that’s more than 1,000 
each month, more than 12,000 a year. In short, 
small projects are a very big part of our business. 

As such, we treat each and every one of 
seniuninieeldiatilietoueia them to the same quality products, service and 

North Carolina, 17,000 sq. ft. expertise that we’d offer on a million square 


Architect/Enginner: Overcash/Demmitr; 


General Contractor: D. A Davis Construction Co. ; foot proj ect That’s 


Steel Fabricator: Steelfab, Inc. ; 
Steel Erector: Dixon Industries 








something smaller 
joist suppliers just can’t do. 

Extremely efficient manufacturing means 
that Vulcraft is uniquely able to respond to 
ne tightest eapvery schedules. Sao 

Tony Ingoglia Salami & Cheese Co., 
7 Sacramento, California, 25,000 sq. ft.; 
a We hav € the pita Edward A Bonel @ Reais 
/ experience and the Gerneral Contractor: Holdener Construction Co 
personnel to solve design problems that might 
otherwise stand in your way. 
And with six joist plants across the country, 
Vulcraft is incredibly convenient. 
Station KMSP-TV, Eden Prairie, Minnesota, ; ; 
36,000 sq. ft.; Architect: Korsunsky Krank All of which means shorter lead times and 


Erickson; Consulting Engineer: Nelson-Rudie & 


Associates; General Contractor: Kraus-Anderson cheaper fre ight for you. 


Construction Co.; Steel Fabricator: Central 


Minnesota Fabricating; Steel Erector: Amerect, Inc So the next time you've got q little some- 
thing in the works, give us a call, or consult Sweet’s 05100/VUL and 


05300/VUL. Because no one else brings such vast VULCRAFT 


experience and superior resources to the party. A Division of Nucor Corporation 
PO Box 637, Brigham City, UT 84302, 801/734-9433; PO Box 100520, Florence, SC 29501 , 803/662-0381; 
PO Box 169, Fort Payne, AL 35967, 205/845-2460; PO Box 186, Grapeland, TX 75844, 409/687-4665; 
PO Box 59, Norfolk, NE 68702, 40 2/644 8500; PO Box 1000, St. Joe, IN 46785, 219/337-5411 
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EVE BEEN MAKING 


THE BEST OF ROOFING 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


By 1944, E.L. Craig 





had spent a lifetime 
building successful 
businesses. He 
was 69. And even 
though he could have 
retired comfortably, it just wasn’t in 
his nature. He was driven to build and 
succeed. His decision to move the 
family to Joplin, Missouri, to build a 
roofing company came as no surprise 
to those who knew him. As people 
do when they're driven by dreams, he 
wasted no time, building his first 
shingle production facility that year in 
a turn-ol-the-century streetcar barn 
His wife named their new company 
alter the first five states 
it was to service: Texas 
\rkansas, Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
[oday, TAMKO" is 
the nation’ premier independent 


oofing products manufacturer, The 








company is still privately owned 
and operated by Mr. Craig’s family 
from our corporate headquar- 
ters in Joplin 
TAMKO is the only company 

that produces a full line of 
organic, fiberglass, and modified bitu- 
men products for both residential 
and commercial 
roofing. The 


flagships of our 





laminated shingles and Awaplan— 
America’ first, and finest, 
SBS-modified polyester roll roofing 
material. Our products are sold 
throughout the continental 
“ United States and 

produced in state- 
of-the-art plants in 
Missouri, Kansas, 
vail Alabama, Tennessee, 
Maryland and Texas 

Over the past five decades, 


TAMKO 


ROOFING PRODUCTS 
1-800-641-4691] 
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line include Heritage™ 


TAMKO has invested 
heavily in the future 
of roofing. We have 
continually pushed 
to make our products 
the best they can be, 
and we have always stood behind 
them with conviction. This has earned 
TAMKO the respect of residential and 
commercial roofing contractors alike. 

We at TAMKO are proud of our 
reputation. It’s the result of hard 
work and unwavering commitment 
to roofing contractors and their 
customers. As we look to the future, 
we renew our commitment 


to the roofing eltt ly 


a 
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industry and tothe 
my 

loyal contractors 


and customers who ~ 


4 S 
f \ 
have helped build our “/fry 1%* 
company. 
Together, we'll make the best of 


roofing for the next 50 years. 
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1993 upturn led by houses 

For 1993, F. W. Dodge shows essentially flat 
activity in non-residential construction con- 
tracts (though a small uptick late in the year 
in commercial work is especially welcome) 
and non-building (which includes highways 
and other public works). Led by single-fam- 
ily housing, 1993 building volume was up 
some 5 percent over 1992, rising from a total 
of $197 billion to $206 billion. The chart total 
includes non-building construction, which 
was virtually unchanged—rising $1 billion. = 


Monthly Construction Contract Value 
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Salaries versus inflation 
Annual Salary Increases 


Salary surveys typically measure year-to- 
year changes in compensation, and usually 
show at least modest gains. When charted 
as percent increases compared to inflation, 
however, the grim toll of the construction re- 
cession becomes evident. Even as inflation 
moderated, most architects fell behind. Prin- 
cipals saw the largest drops, but architects 
with the least experience (I and III) had 
lower gains in the late 1980s. For more on 
salaries, see pages 32-35. = 


Looking to health-care 

Clearly, those architectural firms specializ- 
ing in health-care make the most profit. 
Those that could find a commercial devel- 
oper, given the lean times in that field, did 
next best. What of experts who say special- 
ization pays? Firms reporting ‘“‘no specialty” 
did better than six out of nine categories of 
specialist firms. Environmental and indus- 
trial work—fields dominated by engineers— 
are in the middle. Woe to the firms seeking 
government work: they might have done 
better with a savings bond. = 


1992 data not available 
Source: AIA, Commerce Dept. 
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The Profession 
This Month 


To specialize or to generalize? Experts in 
two stories this month differ. 

elt’s Still a Design Firm—Or Is It? As cli- 
ents restructure, so do architects. Firms 
offering non-traditional services may lead in 
reinventing the profession. Their message: 
offer more. Page 28 

¢ What’s an Architect Worth? Three ex- 
perts assess what it would take to improve 
staff compensation. Their message: special- 
ize. Page 32 





In Percent By Type of Client 
Source: Professional Services 
Management Journal 
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¢ Freeing the Information Logjam: Dennis 
Neeley, a long-term participant in the com- 
puterization of design, offers a vision of a 
bright, electronic future. RECORD plays dev- 
il’s advocate. Page 36 

¢Rx 4 RFPS: Reviews of two packages that 
streamline proposal writing. Page 38 

¢ Products: Lighting designed by the Mas- 
ter, Frank Lloyd Wright. Page 40 
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SFT. £27! 
New Alliance Will 
Push Research 


A new industry alliance hopes to speed inno- 
vative technologies to market housing. 
IBACOS, which stands for Integrated Build- 
ing and Construction Solutions, is a 
consortium of Ryland Homes of Columbia, 
Md.; GE Plasties, Pittsfield, Mass.; MASCO 
Corporation of Detroit; U.S. Gypsum, Chi- 
cago; and architect Burt Hill Kosar 
Rittelmann Associates of Pittsburgh. 


Besides examining the forces changing the 
industry, IBACOS will also research new 
building technologies. At its Innovation Cen- 
ter in Pittsburgh, IBACOS has constructed 
full-sized sections of a prototype house shell, 
kitchen, and bath. One new technology is a 
roof system developed at MIT that replaces 
conventional trusses with a combined rafter- 
and-sheathing system made of engineered 
wood (below). 


Other technologies on IBACOS’s agenda in- 
clude using recycled computer cases for 
roofing shingles and combining computers 
with virtual reality to design and speed up 
the construction process for new homes. Un- 
der a grant from the Department of Energy, 
IBACOS has built two full-sized houses in a 
Pittsburgh suburb—one traditional, the 
other incorporating innovations—for com- 
parison. They should be ready for tours this 
spring. By 1995, IBACOS plans to build a 
community of homes using these new tech- 
nologies. Randy Quinn, Pittsburgh 





IBACOS'’s roof system mockup 
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Office Practice 


When AIDS Comes to the Office 


By Peter D. Slatin 

With AIDS, it’s easy to think “it won’t hap- 
pen here,” and “we’ll handle it just like any 
other personnel problem,’—until AIDS 
strikes the office and brings its uniquely 
tragic fears, emotions, and consequences. 
Unfortunately, just as it is costlier to install 
a security system after a burglary, formu- 
lating a policy for dealing with employees 
who have contracted the HIV virus that 
causes AIDS will cost more in both financial 
and emotional terms if it is done only after 
the situation arises. 


AIDS remains several] steps ahead of efforts 
to come to grips with it. The numbers them- 
selves quickly put an end to presumptions 
about where or whom the disease can strike: 
As of last September, according to the Gay 
Men’s Health Crisis, a non-profit AIDS advo- 
cacy group, 340,000 cases of AIDS had been 
reported nationwide; 205,000 had died of the 
disease. The fastest-rising category: hetero- 
sexual women. Teenagers comprise 16 
percent of those infected with the HIV virus. 
In 26 cities across the country, AIDS had be- 
come the leading cause of death for men 
between the ages of 25 and 44. 


Compassion and running a business 

The fears and questions are more immediate 
when AIDS comes to the office. Since most 
people get AIDS in the prime of life, the 
sense of rage and the recognition of promise 
unfulfilled can be debilitating. The reaction 
of colleagues may range from compassion to 
scorn. The enormity of the issues calls for a 
before-the-fact policy. “The challenge to 
firms is to strike a balance between humani- 
tarian outreach and running a business,” 
says Cheri Van Over, office administrator at 
Butler Rogers Baskett (BRB) and past presi- 
dent of the New York City chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Administrators. 
That means giving attention to a blend of is- 
sues, from health-care benefits and client 
needs to emotional support for an affected 
employee as well as for the rest of the staff. 


Healthcare and disability benefits 

Most firms don’t need a special policy on 
AIDS in terms of insurance or disability. A 
person with AIDS may affect health-cover- 
age costs, depending on the company. Some 
states allow companies to “punish” policy- 





holders by dropping them when AIDS (or 
other high-cost) claims are made. AIDS is 
covered under the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act. “Our firm manual was in line with 
the ADA, so our attorney didn’t feel a sepa- 
rate AIDS statement was necessary,” says 
Van Over. ‘‘Any disability benefit must be 
applied across-the-board to all employees.” 
ADA mandates that firms make “reasonable 
accommodation” for disabled persons. 


Coping with the emotional side 

Mark Prendergast, marketing director for 
A/E Einhorn Yaffe Prescott, and founder of 
Build a Belief, an AIDS advocacy group 
working in the design industry, says only 20 
percent of businesses nationwide have any 
kind of policy on HIV and AIDS. Increas- 
ingly, though, businesses seek guidance to 
deal with the fear and anxiety AIDS holds. 
Some have used counseling, but this may be 
too costly for most design firms. Butler Rog- 
ers Baskett held a daylong seminar with 
Laura Long, a specialist with the Employer 
Consulting Service of Gay Men’s Health Cri- 
sis. (Many major cities have AIDS organ- 
izations that offer similar services—often led 
by volunteers—which can cost little.) 


Along with providing background on AIDS 
transmission and treatment, Long discussed 
basic situations that arise with HIV-positive 
employees: 

¢ Disclosure and confidentiality. If an in- 
fected employee tells a manager but asks for 
confidentiality, managers are legally required 
to respect the request. “The issue of disclo- 
sure versus non-disclosure gets very 
difficult,” says Long. “You can’t keep the fact 
that someone’s not at work confidential, or 
that they’ve suffered significant weight loss.” 


Advice from experts like Long can help man- 
agers balance the rights of the person with 
AIDS with the needs of employees and cli- 
ents. On the other hand, no one should 
assume that a person who has HIV will soon 
sicken. Many show no AIDS symptoms for 
years. And people diagnosed with AIDS are 
living longer, and staying productive longer. 
¢ Assigning workloads and informing cli- 
ents. Clients have no legal (or other) right to 
know if someone on staff has AIDS; they 
just need their job done as expected. If they 
ask that a person who has AIDS be written 
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into their contract, Long suggests that you 
say that you will include that person as part 
of a team. (You'll avoid disputes if the per- 
son can’t complete the project.) 

¢ Job performance and progressive illness. 
Eventually, says Long, “people with AIDS 
can’t do their job; it’s not a static condition. 
At some point a person is really no longer a 
‘qualified individual’ in legal terms. Most 
managers have a difficult time telling some- 
one they have to go on disability.” This is 
one of the conversations managers need to 
prepare for, she says. 

¢ Overreacting. “Most firms and people are 
genuinely compassionate,” Long says. 
“Problems arise when people are overly 
compassionate. That’s just as discriminatory 
as not being compassionate.” Drawing that 
line is in large measure a subjective judg- 
ment, but it’s important for managers to 
know that the line must be drawn. 


Charles Baskett, a partner in BRB, is glad he 
brought Long in: “It was important for the 
understanding of the partners and the staff, 
and it tells a story of how we feel,” says 
Baskett. “You have to know what you’re 
talking about as an employer. We’re con- 
cerned, confused, and sometimes we simply 
don’t know what to do. The big answer that I 
have now is knowing where to seek help.” 


One solace is volunteering. In New York, 
Build a Belief rallied 250 people from design 
firms, organizations, and schools, and raised 
more than $33,000 in last year’s AIDS walk. 
Underscoring the impact of AIDS on the de- 
sign professions, the group was the third 
largest in the march. Peter D. Slatin 


Further information 

¢ Business Responds to AIDS/Centers for 
Disease Control, BRTA Manager’s Kit, $25. 
CDC National AIDS Clearinghouse, BRTA 
Resource Service, P. O. Box 6002, Rockville, 
Md. 20849-5231 

¢ Nationa] Leadership Coalition on AIDS. 
Workplace Resource Center, 1730 M Street, 
Suite 905, Washington, D. C. 20036 
(202/429-0930). 

e American Red Cross Workplace HIV/ 
AIDS program. Contact local chapters or the 
ARC’s Office of HIV/AIDS Education, 1709 
New York Avenue, N. W., Washington, 

D. C. 20006 (202/434-4074). = 


Washington Notes 


A Look Ahead at ’94 Federal initiatives 


Deficit-reduction commitments by Congress 
and the President are reflected in the Ad- 
ministration’s FY 1995 budget proposal, 
which means most of what is new is tinker- 
ing around the edges. A dramatic addition is 
$8.6 billion proposed for aid to victims of the 
Los Angeles earthquake. If the full amount 
is approved it would be a disaster-aid record. 


Housing and urban development 

HUD has released $755.1 million to 26 public 
housing authorities to rehabilitate the most 
distressed projects—an unusually large 
amount. Long-criticized design standards 
have been relaxed. This may permit a better 
level of design than has been seen in years. 
[For more on housing policy, see RECORD, 
January 1994, pages 26-29]. The FY 1995 
word, however, is “cut”: new public housing 
is slashed by 75 percent, public-housing mod- 
ernization by 18 percent, and new elderly 
public housing by 66 percent. 


Transportation 

Transportation appropriations in 1993 fell 
short of authorization. Still, transit capital 
funding rose a whopping 21 percent. Likely 
beneficiaries: the Bay Area, Washington, 
New York. The tilt to transit may increase 
as clean-air rules put non-complying urban 
areas in danger of losing highway funds. 
And the new budget proposes a 69 percent 
increase in capital grants to transit systems. 
Congress has failed to approve funding of 


$1.7 billion in airport grants, but local au- 
thorities are drawing more from passenger 
facilities charges (PFCs). 


Health care 

Some expected design and construction in 
health care to go on hold while details of the 
President’s health plan are reworked in Con- 
gress. The consensus of experts, however, is 
that health-care spending will climb, primar- 
ily because the trend toward more 
ambulatory care and fewer hospital beds 
will continue no matter what form health- 
care legislation ultimately takes. If the plan 
serves those currently underserved, new fa- 
cilities will be needed, which brightens the 
outlook for the next few years. 


Other initiatives 

With 130 military facilities scheduled for clo- 
sure, the transfer of lands to local 
government may offer important local de- 
sign and development opportunities 
[RECORD, October 19938, pages 96-107], 
though the AIA is concerned over lack of a 
defined planning process. Budget winners in 
FY 1995 include the National Institute of 
Standards and Technology and prison con- 
struction (assuming likely passage of a 
crime bill). With much GSA work still under 
review by budget cutters, courthouse and of- 
fice-building construction programs may be 
compromised. Lynn Nesmith and 

James S. Russell 


Cable Staying 
A Convention Center 





The only way the Bartle Hall Convention 
Center could readily expand was over a free- 
way and flanking access ramps. A/E HNTB 
designed four pylons that rise 280 feet from 
a reconfigured median and suspend the en- 
tire 200,000-sq-ft addition through cable 
stays attached to 3-ft by 5-ft roof-stiffening 
box girders. A steel box-girder system at 30 
ft centers supports the floor’s 300-lb.live 
loads. Mechanical systems are accommo- 
dated in an interstitial floor below the main 
level. (The photo was taken before enclosure 
last summer.) J. S. R. 
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THE PROFESSION Expanded Services 
it’s Still a Design Firm—Or Is It? 


By Norman Kaderlan 

It was a dream assignment—the creation of 
five new theme parks, each of which will en- 
able visitors to experience the earth as it 
was during the time of the dinosaurs. Rich- 
ard Buday, partner of Archimage in 
Houston, Texas, devised the concept, de- 
signed the parks, and supervised their 
construction. But rather than going to the 
parks, visitors to 3D Dinosaur Adventure 
will experience them on CD-ROM disks. 


After practicing architecture for 30 years, 
Robert Odermatt became a design and devel- 
opment consultant. As owner and sole 
employee of The Odermatt Group in Orinda, 
Calif., he assists corporations and institu- 
tions in determining the best use for their 
land and facilities. 


Glen Garrison targets other architects for 
his “integrated architectural management” 


Norman Kaderlan, Ph.D., is president of 
the Kaderlan Group, a management 
consultant firm based in Los Angeles that 
specializes in design practices. 


consulting services. Drawing on 20 years of 
experience as a principal and project man- 
ager with major New York City 
architectural firms, he helps small- and 
medium-sized practices improve their design 
and production process. 


Buday, Odermatt, and Garrison are among a 
growing number of architects who are push- 
ing out the traditional envelope of 
architectural services—or even abandoning 
such services altogether. Their common con- 
viction is that the process that is central to 
architecture—the design process—can be 
applied to a much larger set of problems and 
concerns. “We have expanded our definition 
to the extent that building design is only one 
subset of architecture,” says Buday. 


Another common thread, however, is the ex- 
tent to which the shrinkage in the market 
for traditional services drove these princi- 
pals to try something new. While some have 
concluded that the traditional market will 
not return to its former size, others see the 
pace and scope of business change as an 
opportunity. By reinventing themselves, 


From Soup to Nuts: The Smith Group 
PS? ES = EP SSP 


Smith Hinchman & 


they may be leading the way to a reinvention 
of the entire profession. 


Designing virtual worlds 

A five-person firm, Archimage did not set 
out to do computer imagery. Initially, it pro- 
vided architectural renderings and 
animations for clients as an outgrowth of its 
CAD-based, building-design practice. Film 
producers and directors and corporate com- 
munications specialists began expressing 
interest in the firm’s electronic-imaging abil- 
ities. As California’s construction recession 
dragged on, Archimage saw a marketing 
opportunity, and in 1991 decided to pursue 
computer imagery as a strategic objective. 


The decision paid off. Computer imaging 
now accounts for 80 percent of Archimage’s 
annual income. The principal’s architectural 
sensibilities and skills are highly valued. 
“The fact that we are architects and can cre- 
ate spaces and environments has gotten us 
jobs in preference to computer-animation 
firms,” Buday asserts. Archimage has done 
a fundraising video for a new University of 
Texas engineering center, an animated “fly 


Grylls Associates, 
Inc. 

Architecture, Engi- 
neering, Planning, 
Detroit, Mich. (Offices 
in Phoenix; Washing- 
ton; and Ann Arbor, 


¢ Appraisals from 
Building Plans 

¢ Communication Sys- 
tems Engineering 

¢ Building Systems 
Evaluations 

¢ Computer Graphics 
and Design 


Mich.) 


e Construction 
Management 


lraditional Service e Conveying Systems 


¢ Schematic Design Engineering 

¢ Design Development ¢ Cost Estimating 

¢« Constructior ¢ CPM-PERT Project 
Document Control 

e Bidding and Award ¢ Drainage and Hydrol- 
¢ Administrative ogy Engineering 


per Oo! ¢ Economic and Feasi- 
bility Studies 
«Energy Audits 

e Energy Conservation 
Studies 


Other Services 
« Air and Water 


iality Control ¢ Engineering 
ineering Consultation and 
¢ Airport Planning and Special Investigations 
Vesign 
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e Environmental 
Assessments 

¢ Environmental Im- 
pact Statements 

¢ Facility Economics 

¢ Forensic Engineering 
¢ Facilties Program- 
ming and Management 
¢ Furnishings Design 

¢ Grant Applications 
Development 

¢ Graphie Design 

¢ Group Technology 

e Industrial 
Engineering 

¢ Interior Design 

e Illumination Design 

e Land-Use Studies 

e Landscape Architec- 
ture and Urban Design 
¢ Life-Cycle Cost 
Studies 

¢ Marine Engineering 
¢ Manufacturing 
Studies 


¢ Master Planning 


¢ Materials Handling 
Systems Design 

¢ Medical Systems Op- 
eration Analyses 

¢ Metropolitan 
Planning 

e Operations and Main- 
tenance Manuals 

¢ Pre-Planning 
Consultation 

¢ Preservation 
Architecture 

¢ Process Piping 
Engineering 

¢ Program Manage- 
ment Services 

¢ Real Estate and Fi- 
nancial Consulting 
Services 

¢ Regional Planning 

e Requirement Studies 


eSecurity Planning and 


Design 


¢ Sewer and Water Sys- 


tem Design 
¢ Signage Design 


¢ Site Analysis and 
Selection 

¢ Site Engineering 

¢ Soils Engineering 

¢ Solar Energy 
Systems 

eSpace Planning 

¢ Special Transporta- 
tion Equipment Design 
¢ Transportation 
Engineering 

e Value Engineering 
e Waste Management 
Studies 

¢ Water Resource 
Management 

¢ Wetland Delineation 


Johnson, Johnson & 
Roy 

Landscape architec- 
ture, urban design, 
civil engineering, 
environmental ser- 
vices, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. (Offices in Dal- 
las; Chicago; Madison, 
Wis.) 


« Aquatic Resource 
Services 

* Biological 
Assessments 

¢ Campus Planning 

¢ Commercial and Of- 
fice Development 

¢ Community 
Participation 

¢ Computer-Aided De- 
sign and Drafting 

¢ Corridor Analysis 

¢ Downtown 
Revitalization 

¢ Environmental 
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Some firms are pushing the boundaries of traditional design 
services. Others have all but abandoned them. Time will tell 


whether they're the wave of the future or just making do. 


through” of a fairy-tale castle for Walt Dis- 
ney, and a digital “neighborhood” that 
Nintendo will use as a video-game backdrop. 
Being a pioneer in a new field also has al- 
lowed Archimage to escape architecture’s 
traditional fee structure, and enter an arena 
where the market price has yet to be firmly 
established. Even as costs go down to reflect 
the economies of PC-based technology, 
Archimage still earns more per hour than it 
could receive for traditional services. 


An owner’s advisor 

One of Odermatt’s current clients is the gov- 
ernment of Greece, for which he is 
evaluating a group of existing, government- 
owned resort properties that will be turned 
over to the private sector. ‘Design is only 
one element in the process of getting build- 
ings built,’ Odermatt asserts. “I’m involved 
early in the process. By identifying what the 
client’s needs are, I can have more influence 
on the shape of the physical environment 
than the building designer.” He is helping 
the government establish the value and 
state of repair of the properties, and will 
also prepare a request for proposals. 


Assessments ¢ Shoreline Protection 
e Environmental Im- ¢ Site Structure 

pact Statements Assessment 

¢ Flood-Plain Analysis e Stormwater Manage- 
¢ Golf-Course Design ment Plans 

¢ Historic Preservation Streetscape 

Planning Development 

¢ Land-Use Studies ¢ Technology Park 

¢ Marina/ Harbor Planning 

Design ¢ Threatened and En- 
¢ Master Planning dangered Species 

¢ Mixed-Use Surveys 

Development e Transportation and 

¢ Natural Features Pedestrian Studies 
Inventory ¢ Urban Design 

¢New Town Planning _—« Utility Investigations 
¢ Park Planning ¢ Water-Quality Protec- 
¢ Permitting and Li- tion Plans 

censing Applications 

e Plant Design 

¢ Resort Planning 


¢ Resource Conserva- 
tion Management 

¢ Road, Hjghway, and 
Street Planning 

¢ Rooftop Plaza Design 


Odermatt has established a market niche 
that sets him apart from other design firms. 
He may assist owners in developing a scope 
of work, define the consultants that are 
needed, write an RFP, and assist in evaluat- 
ing consultant responses. Indeed, he doesn’t 
even call himself an architect because he 
doesn’t want to be stereotyped. “Clients 
don’t think architects help achieve their 
goals,” says Odermatt. He sees himself as 
more respected and better compensated 
than he would be as a practicing architect. 


An architect’s architect 

Garrison’s extensive design and construction 
experience gives his firm an edge when de- 
sign firms seek to improve their procedures. 
Architecture encompasses much more than 
design, Garrison feels, giving him the in- 
sights needed to compete with non-architect 
management consultants. “As an architect, 
clients see me coming from the inside rather 
than from the outside.” Though Garrison re- 
focused his firm to provide these services 
when the recession hit and the market for 
traditional design services dried up, he still 
feels he provides architectural services. 


e Water Resource Premise Associates, 


Management Inc. 

e Waterfront Integrated Real Estate 
Development Strategies, Detroit, 

e Wetland Delineation Mich. 

e Wetland Mitgation/ 

Wetland Monitoring e Market Analysis 


e Feasibility analysis 

e Real Estate Develop- 
ment Strategies 

¢ Facility/Site Location 
e Asset Management 

e Economic Benefit and 
Impact Assessment 

e Economic 
Development 

¢ Development 
Structuring 

e Soundness of Loan 
Portfolios 

e Litigation Support 


When clients reinvent themselves 

The rapid pace of change in business has 
placed enormous pressures on facilities deci- 
sion-makers: the universally flexibile facility 
hasn’t been invented, and linear 
design-and-construction processes don’t 
bring new facilities on-line fast enough. Cli- 
ents often want a single entity to solve a 
variety of broad needs, which has created 
opportunities for large practices. Firms such 
as NBBJ, a 450-person architecture and inte- 
riors practice based in Seattle, offer a 
comprehensive range of “front-end” (prior 
to design) and post-occupancy services. 
Gensler and Associates, a multi-office, 
650-person firm, now competes with man- 
agement and real-estate consultants (page 
31), and expects staff to develop relevant ex- 
pertise—from reading business journals to 
obtaining MBAs. 


Though already a diversified practice, Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls realigned itself through 
a 1992 long-range planning effort. The firm 
concluded that a number of trends pointed to 
a declining demand for traditional architec- 
tural services, at least through the end of 


Moyer Associates, 
Inc. 

Criminal Justice 
Planning and Design, 
Northbrook, Iil. 


Market conditions 
prompted Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls to 
examine comprehen- 
sively how they could 
’s skills 
as architects to a 


apply the firm 
Terra Development 
Corporation, Com- 
mercial and 
Residential develop- 
ment, Detroit, Mich. 


broader range of eli- 
ent needs in facilities 
and real estate. Ac- 
cording to CEO 
Arnold Mikon, this 


Terra Investments, permits the firm to of- 
ine., Commercial fer not only the vast 
owner/manager, De- number of services 
troit, Mich. listed, but a strategic 


approach to renova- 
tt additions, and 


ne ildings 
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the century: overcapacity in certain building 
types or changing modes of operation that 
allow some businesses to substantially re- 
duce their space needs. 


On the other hand, some clients wanted 
more effective management of their building 
assets, but lacked the necessary skills. 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls began to apply its 
design ability to this broader range of client 
needs. The firm is now part of the The Smith 
Group, a holding company that includes 
firms providing environmental and land- 
planning services, economic analysis, and 
real-estate and development consulting ser- 
vices (previous pages). According to CEO 
Arnold Mikon, this helps avoid being labeled 
“just an architect,” and gives the firm 
greater credibility in marketing non-tradi- 
tional services. 


At NBBJ, clients for traditional architec- 
tural services pulled the firm into non- 
traditional areas. “Our more sophisticated 
clients started asking questions that neither 
we nor they could answer,” says partner Da- 
vid Hoedemaker: deciding whether to build 


Reworking the Firm 


new buildings or renovate old ones; deter- 
mining the life cycle cost of various design 
alternatives; comparing one university’s fa- 
cilities to peer institutions. NBBJ added the 
research and planning capacity to respond. 


For a new eye-care institute at Swedish Hos- 
pital in Seattle, the firm is evaluating the 
kinds of therapeutic and related tasks that 
could be included in the facility’s program, 
which the firm will then write. NBBJ is 
examining current practices, workload, and 
trends in eye care. It will even analyze demo- 
graphic trends. According to Don Audelman, 
a consultant who advises Swedish Hospital 
on its strategic plan, NBBJ was selected be- 
cause they knew building design, facilities 
needs, and therapeutic strategies. The fact 
that NBBJ could develop the program and 
then design the building was also an impor- 
tant factor in the client’s selection. “This 
isn’t something that other, more specialized 
medical consultants could provide,” he says. 


Designing solutions to problems 
These extended services are well within the 


purview of the architect, say those who pro- 


Cyberspaces 


vide them. “There’s a lot more to what 
clients need than what we have traditionally 
sold,” says Ken Bussard, of RDG Bussard 
Dikis in Des Moines, Iowa. Bussard recently 
created Foresight, a network of people and 
specialized firms that together can provide 
services ranging from strategic planning to 
facilities management. “This gives us the 
opportunity to take the architect’s 
problem-solving methodology into other 
realms of the building world,” he says. Rob- 
ert Odermatt says that the underlying 
thought process remains the same—only the 
medium has changed. “I’m not doing any- 
thing different than what other architects 
do. I’ve just expanded my frame of refer- 
ence from the building to the total package.” 


The realignment of these firms’ services 
may prove merely opportunistic (they’!I re- 
verse course when times improve, critics 
say). Or they could be paving the way for 
the profession; only time will tell. At any 
rate, they’ve defined an alternative to the 
shrinking role that many see for architects 
in planning, design, and construction. = 


Glen Garrison, Inc. 
Integrated architectural manage- 


ment services, New York City 


Management Planning 

e Office Structure and Practice 
Analysis 

¢ Design and Production 
Improvement 

¢ Procedures and Standards Hand- 
book Development 

¢ Financial, Fee, and Contract Analy- 
sis and Methods 

¢ Office Management Plan 
Implementation 


Project Management 

¢RFP Management Plan, Proposal 
Preparation and Administration 

¢ Special Project Liaison and Coordi- 


nation for Joint Ventures 


* Project Set-Up, Oversight, and 
Review 
k icial and Feasibility Status 
Orung 
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¢ Owner/Project Team Project-Man- 
agement Representation 


Training and Instructional 
Programs: 

¢ Project Management Methods 
¢ Procedures and Standards 
Implementation 

¢ Financial and Administrative 
Organization 

¢ TQM Introduction 


Quality Improvement Programming 
(QIP): 

¢ Planning 

¢ Strategy and Mentor Selection 

¢ Implementation Coordination 

¢ Sustaining Activity 


Archimage 
Computer-based design and visu- 
alization services, Houston 


Architecture and Interiors: 

¢ Architectural Design 
eSpace Programming and Analysis 
e Site and Master Plannning 
¢ Feasibility Studies 

e Interior Design 

e Space Planning 

e Lease-Space Documentation 
¢ Furniture Design 

¢ Component Selection 

e Exhibit Design 


Graphics: 

¢ Graphic Design 

¢ Computer Illustration 

¢2D and 38D Digital Animation 

¢ Multimedia Design and Production 
¢ Photorealistic Rendering 

¢ Computer Graphics 

e Computer Programming 


Computer Imagery Services: 
e Animatics 

¢ Broadcast Video 

¢ Corporation Communications 
¢ Direct-Marketing Videos 

¢ Exhibit Design 

¢ Graphic Design 

¢ Medical Illustration 

¢ Packaging Design 

¢ Sales Promotion 

¢ Television Station Identity 
e Architectural Modeling 

¢ Business Presentations 

¢ Courtroom Illustrations 

e Engineering Visualization 
¢ Focus-Group Research 

¢ Industrial Design 

¢ Multimedia Production 

¢ Photo-Realistic Rendering 
¢ Technical Illustration 

¢ Training 





As the scope of business changes, some practices see a chance to 


reinvent themselves, and redefine conventional design thinking. 


Strategic Design 


Once 95 percent of Gensler and Associates’ 
work was traditional architecture and inte- 
rior design for speculative office buildings; 
now it’s less than 10 percent of the Los An- 
geles office’s work. The firm is reinventing 
itself from top to bottom. In a few years one 
might well ask, is this a design firm? Ac- 
cording to Ed Friedrichs, managing principal 
of Gensler’s Los Angeles office, only 50 per- 
cent of the firm’s work will be in traditional 
architectural services by 1998. 


Consistent with the “customer-driven” cul- 
ture many businesses have adopted, 
Gensler’s new purpose is to provide any 
facilities-related service clients seek. Before 
proceeding with renovating their San Fran- 
cisco headquarters, for example, the 
McKesson Corporation sought a firm that 
could act as “a business strategist as well as 
a designer,” as James “Skip” Law, vice pres- 
ident of real estate, put it. The company 
asked Gensler to study which functions 
should remain in-house and which could be 
contracted out; to recommend ways to im- 
prove operational productivity, and to 
quantify the savings from each recommen- 
dation—not only in cost per square foot, but 
in operating costs. 


To meet these challenges, Gensler carries 
projects out using Client Service Teams. 
Their mission is to enhance the performance 
of the client’s enterprise even if no building 
commission results. Each office has Practice 
Area Task Forces that are specifically 
charged with keeping up on research and 
ploughing into new work what the firm has 
learned doing key project types. The Los An- 
geles office has four (chart top right). 
Process Area Task Forces also look inward, 
attempting to improve office processes. 


Clients see traditional architectural services 
as a commodity, and fees are tied to market 
rates, asserts Ed Friedrichs. The hourly rate 
Gensler charges for non-traditional services 
are one and one half to twice their normal 
billing rate. Clients perceive a payback with 
non-traditional services akin to that of ac- 
countants,and attorneys, and are willing to 
pay similar rates. N. K. 





Client Service 
Teams 











Practice Area 
Task Forces 





Vision and 
Core Values 


Process Area 
Task Force 
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What’s an Architect Worth? 





This overview of current pay issues puts 
our experts’ views in context. 


By Katherine Kai-sun Chia 


In the extended construction slump, the 
“market value” of an employee has had less 
to do with education, experience, and respon- 
sibility than with supply and demand. The 
latest AIA firm survey (below) shows almost 
no real salary movement since 1988. For 
both staff and principals, knowing the going 
rate is more important than ever in today’s 
cut-throat fee environment. Salary surveys 
offer benchmarks, but caveats apply. In ar- 
chitecture, there is a very large number of 
very small firms, which often pay much less 
than average. Compensation can be much 
higher than average in certain cities and re- 
gions, and in firms requiring specialized 
skills. (Page 101 lists sources 

for the AIA and other compensation 
surveys.) 


A return to bonuses? 

Staff has come to expect bonuses as partial 
compensation for the long hours often re- 
quired as deadlines near. Even steadily 
employed staff have seen bonuses disappear 
and raises deferred. Most salary surveys 
don’t measure bonuses, but a 1993 survey of 
California architectural firms by Manage- 
ment Design found that approximately 30 
percent of principals, 32 percent of manage- 
ment, and 43 percent of staff received 
bonuses between June 1992 and June 1993. 
The median bonus distribution ranged from 
15 percent of base pay for principals to four 
percent for staff. 


To keep staff motivated in an uncertain 
economy, employers in many industries are 
looking at alternative forms of compensa- 
tion, including individual and team bonuses, 
compensatory time off, and profit-sharing 
plans. In California, Management Design 
found that 44 percent of firms surveyed 
have some form of performance-based addi- 
tional compensation. Of these, 75 percent 
provide annual incentive or bonus pay, 20 
ercent offered cash profit sharing. A few 


Katherine Kai-sun Chia writes on 


architecture and practices with the Maya 
Lin Studio. 
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offered commissions, team incentives, spot 
awards, or technical-achievement awards. 
Such incentive programs need to be spelled 
out. One staff member of Portland, Ore.- 
based Zimmer Gunsul Frasca said the firm’s 
profit-sharing plan works well “because the 
percentages are explicitly outlined for us. 
There’s no second guessing because the firm 
is very good about keeping us informed 
about our profit margin.” According to ZGF 
managing partner Bob Packard, “Our profit- 
sharing/bonus plan includes everyone from 
the receptionists to the partners.” The firm 
also awards discretionary additional bonuses 
to high-performing staff. 


Small firms and job-changers have been af- 
fected by the rapidly rising cost of an 
important benefit, health insurance. For 
now, many firms have changed to lower-cost 
plans that offer fewer services, and higher 
co-payments and deductibles. Firms of five 
or fewer people often have trouble finding 
coverage, and it frequently costs much more 
than for larger groups. 


Hourly versus salaried 

Rather than using bonuses or profit sharing, 
Management Design’s George Schrohe says 
60 percent of reporting firms provide com- 
pensatory time off or overtime pay to 
salaried employees. (Compensatory time off 
is usually calculated by dividing the number 
of overtime hours by a factor to determine 
the additional paid days off.) 


Comp time can get sticky in view of a Fed- 
eral crackdown on abuse of “exempt” 
(certain categories of salaried) employees. 
Hourly employees, according to the federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) must be 
paid at least time-and-one-half for those 
hours worked over 40 in a week. One firm 
that docked pay for salaried employees who 
took partial days off, had, for FLSA pur- 
poses, transformed them to hourly. The firm 
was required to make restitution and pay a 
stiff fine. Says Schrohe, ‘“While most staff, 
other than on-call employees, are on ‘salary’ 
for ease of payroll purposes, whether or not 
one is ‘hourly’ for overtime purposes is de- 
pendent on state and federal rules for 
classifying individuals as professional, man- 
agement, and administrative exempt.” (The 
Employment Standards Administration of 


the U.S. Department of Labor, or state la- 
bor departments can answer questions on 
exempt status.) 


An end to compensation abuses? 

The downturn has increased architects’ tra- 
ditionally high job mobility, and many 
architects interviewed said they were forced 
to accept new positions at a lower salary. In 
other firms, though, management-level exec- 
utives have accepted pay cuts in order to 
maintain staff salaries. Other practices are 
abusive. According to one disgruntled archi- 
tect, a four-day work week meant, “our pay 
checks have been cut by 20 percent, but the 
work load and expectations haven’t changed. 
‘Reduced hours’ are just a myth.” 


Some firms maintain a revolving-door policy 
for entry level staff to avoid paying health 
benefits: they hire employees full-time with 
a three-month health-benefits waiting pe- 
riod, then fire them four to six months later 
(usually the day after construction docu- 
ments have been completed for a particular 
project). Soon after, new employees are 
hired for similar positions. (Some such prac- 
tices may draw the interest of the IRS as 
well as labor departments.) Victims of com- 
pensation abuse can attempt to censure AIA 
members under the Institute’s code of eth- 
ics. More often, report interviewees, word 
gets around and job seekers avoid firms 
with bad reputations. = 
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Definitions: Principal/Partner: Holds equity in firm; Associate: 
Senior level architect, no equity; Manager: Supervises work of 
others; Architect Ill: More than 5 years experience since 
licensure; Architect II: 2 to 5 years since licensure; Architect |: 
Less than 2 years since licensure; Intern: Degree in 
architecture, working toward licensure. 


Source: 1993 AIA Firm Survey 


RECORD invited three experts to compare architects’ compensation 
to that of other professionals with similar education and 


responsibility, then to suggest what architects should earn. 


Value, Not Hours 


By Weld Coxe. Coxe is a principal of The 
Coxe Group, Inc., management consul- 
tants to architects and other design firms. 


In the upper quartile of the salary range, ar- 
chitects are very well compensated for what 
they do, meaning that pay is adequate for 
the societal value and risk. Such firms in- 
clude high-profile architects with value to 
sell and high-quality service and larger, 
(50-person-and-up), better-managed firms. 
Our executive-search people are filling slots 
for a director of health-care planning at 
$90,000 plus. A director of design may come 
in at over $100,000. These aren’t average sal- 
aries, but we get requests regularly for 
people at these levels from firms that have 
learned the value of high capability. Obvi- 
ously, not all architects do well; some don’t 
negotiate an adequate fee and some spend 
all their fees doing the work. 


A recent story in the New York Times re- 
ported an average salary for people with 
two years of graduate education at $22 an 
hour, which is about $40,000 annually. Archi- 
tects are right in that range, which suggests 
that they are not particularly underpaid. In 
terms of the risks and responsibilities archi- 
tects assume, however, they should make a 
lot more money. 


Benefits 

Compared to other professionals, architects 
typically have pretty good health plans, cov- 
ering at least the employee, About half 
cover the employee’s family. 


' Typically, junior people receive two weeks 


vacation; experienced staff and senior peo- 
ple can usually take three and four weeks. 
This is fairly typical of the professional 
world. 


Among architects, group life inswrance is 
very common, but not necessarily universal. 
Some professions are more generous, some 
less. 


One of the major shortfalls of the profession 
is the lack.of pension plans. Of comparable 
professionals, architects in private practice 
have probably been least committed to pen- 


sions in any form. Firms have instead 
usually offered profit sharing. 


Tax changes in the 1980s discriminate 
against firms that have many younger em- 
ployees and offer pension plans, so many 
firms don’t offer them. The other problem 
with pensions is that employee mobility is 
much higher in architectural firms than in 
the larger business world. Very few staff 
turn out to be “keepers” who can collect 
their pension. Some other professions have 
developed pension plans through profes- 
sional organizations that move with the 
employee. 


Why don’t architects earn more? 
Many architects have low self-worth, and 





additional pay at salary rates. That’s at least 
partial compensation. Junior people can in 
some cases say they were forced to put in 
excessive hours, but the minute they work 
up to associate level, they expect the same 
of their successors. I don’t pretend to deny 
that work hours are exploited; I just don’t 
think this represents the mainstream, as oral 
tradition would have it. 


Architecture as a creative endeavor is so 
qualititative and subjective that it’s easy to 
put in 100 hours you didn’t have to. If you 
have time, you come up with 14 schemes. En- 
gineering is more analytical and 
quantitative, so you can know better what 
you get for an hour. For lawyers, billing ev- 
ery hour is ingrained. m 


Architects work harder and longer hours for 
less reward than any other profession. This 1s 
vartly selfimposed, however. There's an 
architectural work ethic that comes out of the 


studio charette process. 


don’t stand up for themselves. The firms 
that pay poorly are typically high-design ar- 
chitects where job applicants are beating 
down the door. Some see the office as a sort 
of graduate atelier—they’re paying a sti- 
pend, not a salary. If you want a living 
wage, you shouldn’t work for them. We’ve 
consulted with many of the star architecture 
firms over the years, and I can assure you 
that the number of firms that exploit labor is 
small. 


Long hours 

The hours architects work is another story. 
Architects work harder and longer hours for 
less reward than any other profession. This 
is to some extent self-imposed, however. 
There’s an architectural work ethic that 
comes out of the studio charette process, so 
there is a great deal of work that is funda- 
mentally volunteered. Firms are used to 
taking advantage of this. 


I don’t know of a firm that requires 
charettes without paying people bonuses or 





Architects’ median salaries at entry level 
are well below comparable fields (in the 20s 
and low 30s at five years). With more experi- 
ence, the spread widens, based on capability. 
Associates get moved up to $40,000 to $50,000. 
Top firms will bump salaries up to the 70s, 
including bonuses, to keep valued staff: Fig- 
ures used reflect a region in good economic 
shape (Washington State). W. C. 
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Clients Set Value 


By Frederick D. White, Senior Vice Presi- 
dent of Mark Zweig & Associates, Natick, 
Mass. Zweig is a management consultant 
and publisher of books and periodicals for 
design firms. Assistance by Jerry Guerra. 


Architects, at least in the first 10 years of 
their careers, earn a lot less than engineers 
and attorneys. Compensation statistics in 
other professions are reported in different 
ways, however, making comparisons hard. 


Median earnings (including bonuses and 
profit sharing) of an “Architect I” (less than 
two years experience since licensure) was 
$30,000, according to 1993 AIA firm data. An 
“Architect IT,” who is licensed, with six to 
eight years’ experience, earns a median 


nearly $96,000. Compare this to the median 
salary plus bonus for architectural firm prin- 
cipals, which is $100,000, according to Mark 
Zweig & Associates’ 1993 Principals’ 
Survey. 


Beating the averages 

Some architecture firms can offer com- 
pensation at much higher than AIA survey 
averages. Pay is higher in some regions; 
larger firms usually pay better; and firms 
deriving significant income from “hot” spe- 
cialties, such as research and development, 
pay better. A/E firms often offer better 
compensation than firms that provide only 
architectural-design services. 


Though architects earn less than other pro- 
fessionals, one can argue that they’re paid 
adequately for what they do. The salaries of 


Some practices offer superior compensation. 
Among them, larger firms and A/Es. Smaller 
offices that pay better usually derive 
significant income from “hot” specialties, 
such as research and development. 


income of $35,000. According to the Engi- 
neering Workforce Commission's 1993 
report to the American Association of Engi- 
neering Societies, licensed engineers with 
masters degrees working in consulting firms 
earned salaries ranging from $39,800 to 
$46,200. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
breaks down attorney compensation based 
on responsibility and degree of difficulty. An 
approximate comparison suggests the attor- 
ney equivalent of the Architect I earns 
$45,000; the equivalent of the Architect I] 
earns on average over $79,000. 





The AIA figures show that an associate—a 
senior-management architect who does not 
hold equity in the firm—earns a median in- 
come of $45,000. “Supervisory” engineers, 
with at least eight years experience, earn 

more than $59,000. A “high responsibility” 
lawyer (not a principal) earns on average 
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Scales (right) represent what national av- 
erage compensation should be for three job 
categories. The higher figure in each scale 
is fora “hot” specialty. The lower figure is 


for the generalist architect working on a 


variety of project types—F: W. 
Benefits 


General: Light paid holidays, two weeks 
vacation (Intern, Architect Il); three weeks 
vacation (Associate). 

Health Insurance: Company-paid for em- 
ployee (all staff), plus a portion paid for 
dependents, plus a dental plan (all staff in 
large firms). 

Other Insurance: 4 minimal life-insur- 
ance plan (all staff); long-term disability 
(Associate). 

Retirement: A 40/k plan (for all staff in 
large firm). 





architects in private practice are set by their 
employers, who in turn are paid through 
fees owners find acceptable. Because archi- 
tects generally budget their fees by 
estimating hourly labor rates, clients are 
telling them exactly what their time is 
worth. 


Boosting fees is a must 

The real question is: why are architects’ fees 
so low? Some answers: 

e Architects seek variety in their work; 
clients will pay more for specialized 
experience. 

e Architects’ aversion to risk has allowed 
other professionals to take away tasks that 
clients value highly. 

e Architects don’t pay enough attention to 
the business side of the business. 

¢ Architects are willing to work for low fees 
because they like what they do. 


The chart below shows where compensation 
ought to be. Though nearly half of AIA 
firms pay overtime to salaried staff, we 
show instead recommended discretionary or 
performance-based bonuses. Given how hard 
they work, the liabilities they assume, and 
the level of responsibility they have, archi- 
tects have a right to expect to earn more. 
However, firms will have to start by de- 
manding and justifying high fees from their 
clients—and refusing to work for less. m 
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Poverty Profession? 


By Fred Stitt. Stitt is director of the San 
Francisco Institute of Architecture, and 
publishes Guidelines practice aids. 


There are wide differences in pay among 
architectural employees, and the low end is 
very low indeed. Some entry-level employees 
are paid nothing or minimum wage in ex- 
change for training or the privilege of 
working at well-known, high-style offices. 
Others who have made a point of under- 
standing how offices work, and have 
prepared themselves to be productive, may 
start working at $13 per hour. 


Office size is the main determinant of pay 
scales. According to Guidelines fee and pay 
surveys, AIA and other professional firm 


port from a spouse. Consulting engineers, 
landscape architects, interior designers, and 
other consultants who run smaller offices 
earn incomes that are very similar to archi- 
tects’. The exception is engineers in larger 
practices, who earn about 20 percent more 
than comparably experienced architects. 


Some professionals’ pay is overstated 
Everyone hears about new law-school grad- 
uates landing $80,000 jobs. In reality, most 
attorneys have small practices and take 
home about $60,000 to $70,000—about the 
same as the median incomes of architect- 
owners of small firms with five to nine 
employees. Lawyers in private practice at 
the highest levels of experience earn $92,000 
to $116,000 respectively, comparable to fi- 
nancially successful architects. Dentists do 
very well at $130,000 net pretax personal in- 


There are many in the profession who 
consider material concerns to be beneath 
them. The “dribble down” of that attitude, 
held by far too many, is that making money 
bespeaks greed and is somehow tmmoral. 


surveys, and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data, those fortunate enough to find paying 
jobs in the last year or two found average 


entry-level wages of eight to nine dollars per 


hour in small offices (about $18,000 annu- 
ally), up to $12 to $13 (about $27,000) in the 
largest firms. By comparison, an entry level 
Justice Department attorney will earn 
$25,000. Recent architecture graduates are 
notoriously underprepared for productive 
work. 


Pay is 20- to 40-percent higher in large firms 
for the same job categories. And there are 
more benefits, such as health insurance, and 
profit sharing or bonuses. The small, two- to 
four-person firms pay the least because 
these practices traditionally take on the 
most marginal clients and are the least well- 
managed. Many owners of such firms only 
survive because of outside income or sup- 





National pay averages for architects are 
skewed downward by the numerical domi- 
nance of small, low-paying offices. —F: S. 


Professional Salaries Compared 





come. Income is high relative to the 
education required. Their careers are a good 
deal financially, but prestige and self-image 
are surprisingly low. Pre-tax personal in- 
come for doctors (general practitioner) has 
averaged between $150,000 to $165,000 annu- 
ally for the past few years. It’s the 
specialists—cardiologists, anesthesiolo- 
gists—who earn the big bucks you hear 
about. And they expect to put in longer 
hours for less money if the Clinton health 
program passes. 


Building income 

The figures make it clear what design pro- 
fessionals should do to increase their 
personal incomes. If you want to reach the 
$75,000-to-$85,000 level, you have to run an 
extremely efficient small firm or become 
owner or partner in a well-managed office 
employing ten or so people. If you want to 
earn more, get into a larger firm and become 
a partner. If you don’t want to do those 
things, plan on the simple life. 


Too many employees consider low pay the 
price you pay to be an architect, an attitude 
often reinforced by educators. There are 
many in the profession who consider mate- 
rial concerns to be beneath them. Their 
opinion is that those who actually need to 
live off their income . . . well, they just don’t 
“belong” in this most gentlemanly of profes- 
sions. When they then claim to be poorly 
compensated for what they do, one would 
have to respond bluntly, “I’m not 
surprised.” m 
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THE PROFESSION Computers in Practice 





Freeing the Information Logjam 


Dennis Neeley: We are now deeply into the 
electronic-information era. Plunging costs 
will make enormously powerful electronic 
tools much more accessible. Not only will 
this dramatically enhance the delivery of 
services, it will redefine what ‘“‘architect”’ 
means. Unlike other transformations in the 
field (professionalization at the end of the 
19th century, or the increasing specialization 
of practice after World War II), the changes 
being wrought by electronic information are 
moving at blinding speed. Practitioners must 
embrace these tools, or others will be doing 
their job—by the year 2000. 


Design is information 

The long-heralded electronic-information 
revolution actually began in 1985 when inex- 
pensive, computer-aided design software 
and hardware became sophisticated enough 
for the mass market of architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, and owners. Though the 
revolution in the design field is based on 
CAD, it’s not limited to the automation of 


Dennis Neeley is vice president of Industry 
Marketing for Softdesk ASG and wrote 
CAD and the Practice of Architecture. 
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drawing. CAD needs to be thought of as the 
core of a tool for the collection, analysis, and 
management of information. 


The tool will blur old distinctions, such as 
drawings and specifications. Software users 
and developers have learned to link the 
graphic entities of CAD to data, even to an 
external database. Such drawings are be- 
coming “smarter,” capable of changing data 
associated with an item as an item is 
changed. Now drawings generate schedules; 
soon they’ll “write” specs. It is not unrea- 
sonable to expect that the software will also 
analyze specification sections to determine 
that they are consistent and free of conflicts. 
These ways of designing and communicating 
are so different it will make it much harder 
to work the traditional way. Work will flow 
to those who master the new tools. 


You no longer need to know how to draft to 
make perfectly drawn drawings. Today soft- 
ware can make renderings, caleulate duct 
sizes, draw framing plans (screen shots, 
right), calculate building-assembly U-values 
and energy use. 


RECORD: Just because you can readily draw 
a floor plan, and easily place symbols for 
furniture on it, doesn’t mean you have the 
analytical skills to tell whether the floor plan 


litken Wreglesworth Associates (collabo actually works... 
rating with Arthur Erickson) used 
irchitrion to take a design sketch (1) and DN: | know that talent and knowledge are 
turn it into a 3D model (2), within which necessary to make good designs and to cre- 
individual elements are studied (3). Highly ate proper documents. Software developers, 
rendered versions help confirm materials however, are embedding within application 
choices and are used for presentations programs more data and more evaluation 
From this database, the firm made 2D criteria and design methodology. Consider 
CAD working drawings (4) mechanical-systems analysis programs. 
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{SFRUURA SALE 


A CAD-based structural-analysis program 
evaluates a selected area to be spanned, 
then develops a materials schedule, 
chooses details, and draws wood framing 
in plan (or 3D, below). 
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Combining cooling criteria with data on 
room area from drawings, they can draw a 
ductwork layout with appropriate diffuser 
output. Similar tools exist for structural en- 
gineering. These programs can work with 
information from simple, diagrammatic 
drawings. They can feed information back to 
the CAD programs, which can then generate 
complete contract drawings and schedules 
of impressive complexity. 


Automatic design 

RECORD: Wil! this process drive us to only 
those low-effort, off-the-shelf solutions that 
can be readily analyzed by software, rather 
than stimulating unique or more creative 
schemes? 


7 








Dennis Neeley sees exciting new horizons opening for architects in 
_ fast-developing CAD-related applications. RECORD’s James S. 
Russell plays devil’s advocate. 


DN: Not at all. Software captures expertise. 
Just because CAD generates a ventilating 
“design” doesn’t mean the air flow is any 
good. Next year, or the year after, though, 
you will be able to look at a 3D animation of 
the air movement at different times of the 
year and with different occupancy loads. 
Won't that improve design? 


RECORD: Does this mean that small firms 
can act like big firms, and big firms will dis- 
appear? Or will big firms use the fanciest 
technology to wipe out the small fry? 


DN: | could make a convincing case either 
way. By the year 2000, however, the one-per- 
son office will have access to more 
information, more drawing and database 
power, and more analysis and visualization 
power than the biggest and most advanced 
firms have today. You won’t need large, sep- 
arate firms or entities to do a great deal of 
the analysis, documentation, take-offs, and 
management of the design and construction 
process. Yes, you should understand the eri- 
teria behind electronically generated 
material, but the power of the software and 
hardware engines is such that you don’t 
have to know about air flow to calculate the 
size of a duct; you can create framing plans 
without knowing load paths. The tools are 
growing so powerful that architects can 
take a larger role in managing construction; 
contractors can move into design; owners 
can design and build. 


Who is the architect? 

RECORD: We're already seeing a blurring of 
boundaries as contractors, engineers, and in- 
terior designers try to expand their turf into 
areas once considered the sole province of 


architects. The reverse holds true as well. 
Thus, the revolution, if it exists, is not neces- 
sarily tied to computers per se. 


DN: The software and hardware tools we 
now have are helping to blur distinctions be- 
tween disciplines, but these distinctions are 
artificial anyway. Legally, an architect has a 
certain definition, but is the notion of archi- 
tect actually more fundamental? To some 
people, the architect creates and orches- 
trates; in this mode licensure is incidental. 
Many of us have seen contractors or interior 
designers who are just as good at this as 
architects. 


RECORD: Blurring the traditional bound- 
aries between disciplines also blurs 
responsibility. How can the owner be sure 
all the bases are covered? 


DN: Architects are already regarded as less 
important in the process because many shed 
responsibility. Clients value firms that will 
accept responsibility. More importantly, why 
do so many things go wrong? In many cases 
it is because we haven’t known—we haven’t 
had access to key information. CAD and 
computers offer the opportunity to take 
more control. With control come fewer er- 
rors and more value to the client. 


The interactive, “expert” help included in 
manufacturers’ electronic product 
databases, for example, may prohibit a win- 
dow selection if it can’t be manufactured 
with a selected glass. Software can assess 
criteria and product choices entered by the 
architect, and generate a set of details and a 
specification that is suited to the project’s 
unique needs. 




















Presentations 

DN: Whether you use wire-frame line 
drawings, simply shaded models, or photo- 
realistic renderings, CAD-generated 
presentations are allowing clients to share 
more thoroughly in the design process. You 
can look at nearly any element of the design 
(below). 


RECORD: The down side is that it’s so easy 
to make so much information available that 
it calls upon the client to make even more 
judgments than she already makes. Aren’t 
too many clients already overwhelmed by 
the choices available on everything from the 
tint of the window glass to the hardware on 
the door? Isn’t it true that, if anything, the 
power of new tools and data sources creates 
an even greater information logjam for the 
architect to untangle? 


DN: Some futurists have predicted that cli- 
ents will use electronic tools to eliminate 
architects and engineers. No doubt some 
will. But most clients do not want to be the 
designer and the contractor and the facilities 
manager. Clients do fear that designers 
don’t understand what they need. If the de- 
signer has the tools to reassure the client on 
that score, he will be doing a better job. = 
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THE PROFESSION Software Reviews 


Rx 4 RFPs 





INWORK 3.15 


Vendor: Parallel Resource, Inc., 703 East 
Glenn Ave., P. O. Box 2488, Auburn, Ala. 
36831 (205/821-9000, fax 205/821-9700). 
Price: $995; demo version: $45, which is cred- 
ited toward a full package. 

Computer: Computer capable of running 
MS-DOS, PC-DOS, or DR DOS 5.0 or later. 
System: Requires at least 550K of free 
memory plus 2MB of expanded or extended 
memory and a fixed disk with at least 7MB 
free. Needs a PostScript printer; we 
strongly recommend a mouse. 


This software automates production of fed- 
eral Standard Forms 254 and 255, but 
doesn’t have the flexibility of RFP (opposite) 
for other marketing needs. We last looked at 
INWORK in March 1992, when it was called 


SF/X. A trademark dispute forced the name 
change. Lots of other things have changed 
as well. There’s a nicer interface, though it’s 
still not what-you-see-is-what-you-get 
(WYSIWYG). It is easy to get around in, and 
excellent word-processing functions are 
built in. It’s also easier to import and export 
text from other programs, and it’s simpler to 
move data from one project file to another. 
The built-in Help is context-sensitive now. 


Graphics can be imported as EPS (encapsu- 
lated PostScript) files; earlier versions 
imported graphics only with difficulty. The 
software doesn’t limit the length of records; 
it adds pages as needed to accommodate 
long résumés or project lists. 


As with earlier versions, you fill in the fields 
of the 254/255 forms by pulling information 


Perspective 


Automated Marketing 


Over the nearly eight years this column has 
run, we've reviewed many packages de- 
signed to make it easier to produce proposal 
documents, particularly the SF 254/255 re- 
quired for federal (and many state) projects. 
They have ranged in sophistication from 
simple templates that allow you to carve up 
text manually and move it around—the com- 
to 
programs (like those reviewed here) that use 
sophisticated methods for searching and 





puter analog of scissors and paste 


linking data—even calculating average an- 
nual project size and projecting billing. The 
current crop are oriented to DOS computers, 
although software using the form-building 
capability of Aldus’s PageMaker on the Ap- 
ple Macintosh was sold for a time. 


This month, we look at the latest versions of 
the two packages that have had staying 
power. Though INWORK has the 
handsomer interface and is perhaps a bit 
easier to use (for smaller practices, anyway), 
tis geared to SF 254/255, and lacks the flex- 
ibility to handle all of a firm’s proposal- 
niting chores. RFP is a far more flexible 


and comprehensive solution. And, until this 
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April 15, the SF 254/255 module is very at- 
tractively priced. 


Both require you to enter (or transfer) data 
on your personnel, projects, clients, and so 
forth into various databases. The programs 
link this information to appropriate locations 
in the proposal. You use query screens to se- 
lect only the relevant information (a con- 
sultant’s research-lab experience but not its 
office-building experience, for example). 


Do you need a proposal-writing product? 
Vendors claim that big proposals can be pro- 
duced in perhaps one-fourth the time needed 
by cutting and pasting. Our experience sug- 
gests this is about right. Critics say the time 
it takes to organize and input the informa- 
tion outweighs the time savings. Offices 
that do mainly one kind of work, say 
churches or schools, can usually get by with 
cutting and pasting text on a word proces- 
sor. (Note that RFP also sells templates for 
WordPerfect.) If you’re being overwhelmed 
by the detailed proposals requested by cli- 
ents, though, you need a powerful tool like 
this. Steven S. Ross 


you’ve already installed in linked databases. 
You select appropriate staff résumés, histor- 
ies of relevant past projects, and so forth. 
The program prints the forms as well as the 
data, which is why you need a PostScript- 
compatible laser printer. Other laser 
printers need an auxiliary cartridge or an in- 
the-computer PostScript interpreter. 


The underlying database engine is dBase 
III-compatible. Just about any database soft- 
ware can read and write this format as can 
most spreadsheets. This eases the import of 
data you may already have on-hand. 


Any office that applies for more than one 
government project every two months or so 
should find INWORK useful. The biggest 
expense isn’t the software, it’s arranging 
and maintaining the qualifications, project 
data, and résumé files. 


Manual: Large-format looseleaf with excel- 
lent practice tutorial. 


Ease-of-use: Good. About the only improve- 
ment would be to make it WYSIWYG. 


Error-trapping: Good. Saves each record 
automatically. Even a power failure would 
mean only a small inconvenience. S. S. R. 
300 on Reader Service Card 


a] Indent Paragraph 
Justification 
New Cell 


Line Drow 

Box Draw 

Shade Rectangle... 
External References 


ir 
Set Line Spacing +) 
Set Margins 





INWORK’s look isn't WYSIWYG, but you 
quickly learn how data will appear when 
printed. The menu-driven format ts easy 
to follow as it steps you through SF 254s 

and SF 255 forms (shown). 





Clients—especially government clients—seek ever more detailed 
proposals. Updated software, offering versatile methods of 


collecting and collating firm data, comes to the rescue. 


RFP Gold 7.1 


Vendor: A/E Management Services, Inc., 
4251 Plymouth Rd., P. O. Box 986, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 48106-0986 (313/761-9410, fax 313/ 
761-9518). 

Price: SF 254/255: $1,050 ($375 before April 
15, 1994); custom proposal generator: $1,050; 
relational report writer: $1,050 (all three for 
$2,795—$2,120 before April 15). HP or Post- 
Script driver is included. Network version: 
$6,190 ($5,515 before April 15); WordPerfect 
interface: $750; Microsoft Word interface: 
$450; text import (for other word-processing 
programs): $300. Accounting-data interface: 
$400; append/export utility: $300; Annual 
maintenance: $600 for single user, $1,200 for 
network. Liberal site-license policy. 
Computer: DOS-based computer (MS-DOS 
or PC-DOS 3.8 or higher; DR DOS 6.0 or 
higher should also work). 

System: The application needs 640K RAM 
and about 4MB of fixed-disk space. 

Output: HP LaserJet-compatible or Post- 
Script printer is best. Daisy-wheel or dot- 
matrix printers do a poor form-printing job. 


We last looked at RFP more than four years 
ago. It remains by far the most comprehen- 
sive software for keeping track of your 
office’s qualifications, and for generating 
proposals, especially the federal govern- 
ment’s Standard Forms 254 and 255. At 
about $3,000 for all the modules a single 
user in a medium-size office would need, 
RFP isn’t cheap (note the bargain prices un- 
til April 15), but there’s a lot to it. The Gold 
* version combines a report writer, the SF 
254/255 generator, and a custom-proposal 

. generator. The program will import nearly 
all formatting—even graphics—from 
WordPerfect; the Microsoft Word interface 
isn’t quite so seamless. For other word-pro- 
cessing sources, you’ll have to import as 
“text only.” An append/export utility and 
accounting-data interface let you work with 
budgeting or billing programs. 


The core of RFP is a series of databases into 
which you place firm qualifications, staff bi- 
ographies, addresses, experience, billing 
rates, and so on. To prepare a proposal, you 
use this version’s much-improved Lookup 
feature to browse or find specific records, 
bring them up, and modify them on-screen. 


We found the import link nearly seamless 
with WordPerfect 5.1 and 6.0 for DOS and 
WordPerfect 5.2 for Windows. RFP files 
also export cleanly to WordPerfect, so that 
you can make use of that program’s format- 
ting and editing capabilities. 


RFP offers electronic tags that solve a com- 
mon database problem. You can give a 
company or part of a company (a specific of- 
fice, for example) a unique tag so that 
duplicate company names can appear in the 
same database. You can also use a tag to dif- 


ates customized access to DBF files. 
Clipper’s machine requirements are modest, 
so you can run RFP on computers as small 
as an old IBM XT. You will get much more 
satisfactory performance with a computer 
that uses at least an 80386SX CPU chip. Like 
all database software, RFP frequently reads 
from and writes to the fixed disk. Thus, the 
more free disk space, the better. 


Manuals: The main manual is bound as a 
bulky 8 1/2-by-11 softcover book that lies 
flat. The tutorials are simple and straight- 
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ENTER-Select ESC-Exit Fi-Search Options 
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ferentiate employees with the same name, or 
to mark different biographies of the same 
person (each emphasizing different skills). 


Other niceties: Pre-formatted fields are pro- 
vided for standard forms; RFP also includes 
user-definable fields; a field is formatted for 
international zip codes. RFP conveniently 
updates changed information across all 
linked data tables—when, for example, a 
newly married employee changes her last 
name. 


You can also use the underlying database to 
track ongoing projects—for promotional 

use, of course, but even for billing. RFP will 
monitor percent complete for both purposes. 


RFP uses the popular dBase format (DBF), 
with a simple yet serviceable interface. The 
underlying software is Clipper, which cre- 





forward, arranged module-by-module (not 
necessarily task-by-task). The manual is 
clearly written. 


Ease-of-use: Good. The trick is to keep the 
database updated by using it for all project- 
tracking needs. 


Error-trapping: You can modify the DBF 
files by exporting them to other software, 
such as spreadsheet or database packages 
like Paradox or dBase III or IV. When you 
send the files back to RFP, you get errors— 
as you might expect. S. S. 2. 
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You can find records in RFP using a 
mouse to highlight menu lists (center of 
screen image above) or you can type text 
and ask the software to search for matches 
(bottom of screen). 
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300. A stunning collection of residential 
lighting, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright 
and completely faithful to Wright’s con- 
cepts, will be introduced at this year’s 
LightFair (New York City, May 4-6). A joint 
effort of Japan’s Yamagiwa Corporation and 
the Frank Lloyd Wright Memorial Founda- 
tion, the fixtures are part of the Decorative 
Design Collection licensed by the Founda- 
tion as Wright’s heir. Under the guidance of 
Bruce Brooks Pfeiffer, former Wright ap 


prentice al d director of archives for the 


Foundation, the Japanese lighting firm 

ly captured the exact dimensions, 
ies, and material characteristics of 
While 
lly designed for a particular 
W right himself 


res 


individual fix- 


ir nouse 


St Of them so much that many ap 
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Products 





> 


The Collection will be sold through the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art Design Store (212/708- 
9888), currently exhibiting Frank Lloyd 
Wright: Architect. Yamagiwa Corporation, 
U.S. A., Seattle. 


1. Originally intended for the living room of 


John Storer’s Hollywood house, where it 
stands against the columns that separate 
large windows, the Storer lamp (19238) has a 
76-in.-high painted-steel frame holding a 
white-glass shade only 8-in. wide. A 36-in.- 
high table lamp version of this piece is in- 
cluded in the collection. 


2. Five of the fixtures selected for the new 
13-piece collection were designed over 90 
years ago for the massive Susan Lawrence 
Dana house (now Dana/Thomas; Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1902), where sunlight streams 





through large windows glazed with Wright's 
wonderful copper-camed colored glass pat- 
terned in leaf, butterfly, fern, and other 
motifs abstracted from nature [, May 1991, 
pages 88-95]. The intricate, leaded-glass 
shades of the two Dana house fixtures fea- 
tured on these pages echo the chevron-like 
motifs of the “sumac windows” of the 
home’s breakfast alcove. Wright used the 
strongly vertical sconce, called Sumac 4, in 
the high spaces of the house, especially in 
the three-story entrance hall and in the clere- 
stories of the open gallery. Materials are 
bronze and lustre glass; fixture is 14-in. high 
by 5-in. wide. 


3. A familiar fixture, the wall light used ex- 
tensively in the 1906 Frederick C. Robie 
house in Chicago is recreated in two ver- 
sions: the original “sun lamp,” a full sphere 
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of white glass that seems to float in a square 
wooden frame, and the Robie II sconce, pic- 
tured. Here, the globe is cut in half, and 
suspended from a framework of bronze bars 
that cast shadows in all directions. 


4. A table lamp, created for the short-lived 
Midway Gardens entertainment complex in 
Chicago, 1913, has a 31-in.-high painted-alu- 
minum stand supporting a six-panel white- 
glass shade flecked with Wright’s distinctive 
red squares. List price: $1,180. 


5. One of three Taliesin lamps recreated by 
Yamagiwa, Taliesin 2 is the wood-block 
tower that lights large tables in the living 
room at Spring Green. In this replica, small 
incandescent bulbs placed within cherry- 
wood boxes climb an 80-in.-high central 
wooden column. Cherry-plywood baffles 


shield each light. The widest part of the 
lamp is its 17-in. base. Taliesin 1, not shown, 
is the small (20-in. high) table lamp designed 
by Wright for his own desk, with a roof-like 
shade hung from cherry-wood struts. 


6. Another Dana House light, the Sumac 3 
resembles a little house, with a “hipped 
roof’ glass shade set on screen-like double- 
pedestal supports of bronze and lustre glass 
in warm yellows and autumn browns. The 
23-in.-high by 28-in.-long table lamp is one of 
the most expensive of the recreated Wright 
fixtures, with a list price of $12,500. (The 
most expensive light in the collection, also 
from the Dana house, is the splendid replica 
of the grand chandelier Wright hung from 
the vaulted ceiling of the dining room.) 


» For, more information, circle 
item numbers on Reader Service Card. 





1. Storer 1. Standing lamp, John Storer 
house; painted steel and white glass (1923). 
2. Sumac 4. Sconce, Dana/Thomas House; 
bronze and lustre glass (1902) 

3. Robie 2. Sconce, Frederick Robve 

House: bronze a? white glass (1906). 

4. Midway. Zab/e lamp, Midway Gardens; 
painted aluminum and white glass (1913) 
5. Taliesin 2. Standing lamp, Taliesin, 
Spring Green, Wisconsin; natural-finish 
cherry (1925) 

6. Sumac 3. Zable lamp, Dana 
House 
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303. Polymer millwork 

Exterior and interior architectural- 
trim elements, such as dentil 
moldings, are offered in a flexible 
composite capable of conforming to 
curves and bends without losing the 
original shape. Available in an inte- 
grally colored white material, trim 
pieces can be painted, cut with stan- 
dard tools, and attached with 
fasteners or adhesive. FYPON, Inc., 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


304. Fabric wallcovering 

A new line, Natural Textures, in- 
cludes over 40 patterns in linen, silk- 
like cotton/rayon blends, 
herringbone weaves, and botanical 
motifs, offered in colorways that 
permit almost 150 combinations of 
fabric and color. For contract appli- 
cation on walls and panels, wall- 
coverings come backed or unbacked, 
to list from $18 to $35 per yard. 
Carnegie, Rockville Center, N. Y. 


305. Life-cycle costing 

A stand-alone module for Composer 
and MCaces estimating programs 
compares the costs of building-mate- 
rial alternatives over the entire life 
of a facility. Architects can input 
costs in current-year dollars and 
compute the net present worth of fu- 
ture expenses in several categories, 
such as routine maintenance, en- 
ergy, and disposal costs. Building 
Systems Design, Inc., Atlanta. 


306. Entrance grating 

A new Clean Tread grating design, 
available in bronze bar as well as 
stainless steel, has evenly spaced 
1/4-in. openings, large enough to 
trap dirt without catching shoe 
heels, wheelchairs, or canes. Stan- 
dard units come as large as 4- by 8- 
ft, for level-bed installation; 50- 
percent free airflow permits use as 
ventilation grilles. Kadee Industries, 
Bedford, Ohio. 


307. Glass-paver system 

Made of precast concrete, a struc- 
tural grid incorporates Vistabrik 

7 3/4-in.-square glass pavers to cre- 
ate traffic-bearing and light- 
transmitting walkways, stair treads 
and landings, and skylights. 
CastGlass panels can support a live 
load of 150 lb psf over a 6-ft clear 
span. Concrete can be integrally col- 
ored. Dura Art Stone, Fontana, Calif. 
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308. Architectural glazing 

An abrasion- and chemical-resistant 
coating on one or both surfaces is 
said to greatly extend the “like new” 
appearance of Acrylite AR and 
Cyrolon AR sheet glazing. Cyrolon 
polycarbonate, with up to 250 times 
the impact-resistance of glass, is 
suggested for skylights and sloped 
glazing applications requiring extra 
strength. CYRO Industries, 
Arlington, N. J. 


309. LULA lift 

A limited use/limited application (a 
proposed code designation under re- 
view by ASME) roped hydraulic 
elevator developed to allow people 
with physical disabilities access to 
multiple levels within existing facili- 
ties, the Flexi-Lift is said to offer 
several economical installation, cab, 
and hoistway improvements. Cabs 
offer automatic horizontal and bi- 
fold, and manual-swing door options; 
a choice of car finishes, including 
metal or wood panels, and recessed 
accessories. The steel hoistway 
structure is modular, to more easily 
accommodate uneven walls or other 
site problems. It can be placed within 
existing hoistways as well as in new 
construction. Maximum travel is 25 
ft, with up to six stops. Operates on 
208V or 230V power. Access Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Berlin, Wis. 


310. 2D/3D CAD for Mac 
MiniCad-+ 4, with upgraded 3D 
drafting and viewing features, 
comes with a built-in database and 
spreadsheet, Smart Cursor, and a 
programming language, as well as 
walkthrough/ flyover capability, 
tolerancing, and automatic roof, 
wall, and floor tools. A demo kit, con- 
sisting of two disks, manual, and 
video, is $19. 410/290-5114. 
Graphsoft, Columbia, Md. 


311. Versatile awning 

Built for commercial as well as resi- 
dential use, the Variette combines 
the movable-shade features of a lat- 
eral-arm retractable awning with the 
rain- and wind-resistant protection of 
a fixed shelter. Wrap-around trolleys 
carry Sunbrella fabric on rollers 
down over a slightly-pitched support 
structure. Operation can be motor- 
ized. The Astrup Co., Cleveland. 
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PC supplier for Autodesk’s 1994 tradeshows 


Your Micron computer can be delivered with AutoCAD - installed, 
configured, and with free technical support. For details, call 
(800)304-2223. 


ly), | ee WN Autodesk. DESIGN AUTOMATION 


SYSTEMS, INCORPORATED 
mT Authorized Dealer THE AUTOS Ramm 
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4100 PCI MAGNUM 
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Intel Pentium 66MHz processor 


@ Intel™ DX4 100MHz processor @ Intel Pentium™ 66MHz processor | = 
| M@ 16MB RAM upgradeable to 128MB | 16MB RAM upgradeable to 128MB | &@ 64MB RAM upgradeable to 192MB 
@ 540MB 12ms IDE hard drive @ 540MB 12ms IDE hard drive @ 512K 15ns write-back cache 
@ PCI 32-bit IDE interface |  ™@ PCI 32-bit IDE interface | @ 2.0GB SCSI-2 hard drive 
™@ 256K 15ns write-back cache M@ 256K 15ns write-back cache @ PCI 32-bit Fast SCSI-2 controller 
| &@ 1Mb Flash BIOS by Phoenix 1Mb Flash BIOS by Phoenix a 1Mb Flash BIOS by Phoenix 
@ 4ISA, 2PCl, 1 ISA/PCI slots @ 4ISA, 2PCl, 1 ISA/PCI slots | 3 5 EISA, 2PCl, 1 EISA/PCI wiols 
| ™ 2X CD-ROM drive, 3.5” floppy ™@ 2X CD-ROM drive, 3.5” floppy @ 2X SCSI-2 CD-ROM drive, 3.5” floppy 
@ PCI graphics accelerator (2MB) ®@ PCI graphics accelerator (2MB) | lM PCI graphics accelerator (2MB) 
@ 15” Micron 15FG, 1280, .28mm, MPRII @ 15" Micron 15FG, 1280, .28mm, MPRII | M17” Micron 17FGx, 1280, .26mm, MPRIl 
S 
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@ 216550 serial ports, 1 parallel port 2 16550 serial ports, 1 parallel port @ 2 16550 serial ports, 1 parallel port 

™@ Desktop “Tool Free” chassis, 3 cooling fans Desktop “Tool Free” chassis, 3 cooling fans @ Tower: 10 drive bays, 3 cooling fans 
| lM Microsoft Mouse, 101-key keyboard Microsoft Mouse, 101-key keyboard | @ Microsoft Mouse, 101-key keyboard 
| lm MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups | ™# MS-DOS & Windows for Workgroups 
| & Microsoft Office for Windows on CD Microsoft Office for Windows on CD | @ Microsoft Office for Windows on CD 


# LEASE-109/MO. 


. ea [cnr 
9 3,19 6,999 nom 
7: Ys 7 LEASE - $111/MO. ws LEASE - $2 : 


MICROSOFT OFFICE STANDARD 


Most Micron systems ship standard with Microsoft's 
latest version of Office on CD, including on-line docu- 
mentation. You get Microsoft Word, Microsoft 
Excel, Microsoft PowerPoint presentation graphics 
and Microsoft Mail in this award-winning suite. 














kup W/tape add: $150 





10d: $900 
x12 /)60tn. add: $250 
\Y HISK-FREE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ml ONE YEAR EXPRESS PARTS REPLACEMENT miLIFETIME TOLL-FREE TECHNICAL SUPPORT m ON-SITE SERVICE OR SYSTEM REPLACEMENT 
©1994 Micron Computer, Inc. All rights reserved. Alt Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Micron Computer, Inc. cannot be Mon-Fri 7am - 8pm 915 E. Karcher Road - Nampa, Idaho a 
_ + held responsible for omissions, errors in typography or photography, Intel, intel inside, Pentium and Over Drive are registered trademarks of the Intel Sat 8am - 5pm (MST) (208) 465-3434 — FAX (208) 465-3424 


Corporation. — {8 a registered trademark and the Windows logo are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. All other company trademarks are 
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THINK POSITIVELY. THINK PROFITABLY. THINK PRODUCTIVELY. 


Sponsored by The 
Illuminating 
Engineering Society 
of North America 
(IESNA) , 


The International 
Association of 
Lighting Designers 
(IALD) 


New York Section 
(IESNA) 











LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL 


May 4-6, 1994 
Jacob K. Javits Convention Center, New York City 


Interact with THOUSANDS of lighting professionals... 
Compare HUNDREDS of exciting, brand-new exhibits... 
Learn from DOZENS of provocative speakers... 


Visit unique pavilions: Decorative Lighting...International Lighting... 
Lighting Components & Accessories 
Explore ONE fabulous city... 
The numbers add up to everything that can make 1994 and the next decade more 
positive, more profitable, and more productive for lighting specifiers... 
all at LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL: 
the only show that counts. 


Returm this coupon by mail to the address below, or fax it to (214) 245-8700. You may also call, toll free, 
1-800-856-0327. Your name will be added to the mailing list to receive complete program information early in 1994 


a) YES! I want more information about LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL. Please rush it to me just as soon as it’s printed 
Name 
Title 
Company 
City State 
Phone Fax — 
Return to: LIGHTFAIR INTERNATIONAL / 1420 MacArthur Drive / Suite 104 / Carrollton, TX 75007 0 





Zip 
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When A New York Saddlery 
Sve“ ellecl-MinaaNeccalt 
Just Horsing Around. 


Not just any fabric would do for H. Kauffman & Sons} 


Saddlery Company. They needed something that was versatile, beautiful and durable. Sunbrella solution-dyed acrylic fabric and }j 
brella Fresist® fabric are all those things 


versatility of our fabric is evident all over the store. Inside and out creative uses of the fabric abound: in the beautiful awningsh 


the outside, in the canopies hanging over the showroom, in the door and indow treatments, in the many accent pleces. } 


’ 
f Sunbrella shines through in every Sunbrella fabric we offer Regular Sunbrella is available in over 90 colors and styles 


k brican ABC Awni J York. Locat horoerar 





| Sunbrella Firesist is available in 21. The durability is reflected in the best five-year limited warranty in the industry. Sunbrella 
ins its solution-dyed colorfastness and strength for years, and resists mold and mildew. And Sunbrella Firesist meets the 


uirements of the National Fire Protection Association and the California Fire Marshal's test. 


30 check the Yellow Pages under “Awnings and Canopies’ for the name of a dealer near you. SL 


d start designing with and specifying Sunbrella, because Sunbrella Firesist GLEN RAVE 


) . : Glen Raven Mills, Inc., Glen Raven, NC 27217 
| wouldn't want to horse around with anything else. Registered trademarks Glen Raven Mills, Inc. Alll fabric treatments made of Sunbrella fabrics 
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The decisive move to total supplies satisfaction. 
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You get more than just supplies from 
Océ-Bruning because no one else does it all. 


Océ-Bruning is the only company that manufactures both 
equipment and supplies, so we bring a unique perspective and a 
higher level of expertise to your reprographics needs. 

Because we understand both disciplines, smart players 
who move to Océ-Bruning enjoy advantages they can’t get any- 
where else. We have the technical knowledge and the experience 
to help you select exactly the right supplies for any application and 
any copier or plotter. 

We offer more than 50 different media choices for plain 
paper copiers as well as for ink jet, electrographic, direct thermal, 
pen plotter, microfilm and diazo technologies. 

The proof of Océ-Bruning excellence is that we guarantee 
your complete satisfaction with our supplies, regardless what type 
of copier or plotter technology you use and no matter what brand 
of equipment you own. 





The choice is yours. You can play the same 
old game, or make the smart move to the only 
company that can do it all. Move to Océ-Bruning. 





For free product samples, call today: 


800-247-5431 

Fax: 708-351-6605 

Or contact your authorized 
Océ-Bruning dealer. 


Oce-Bruning 
i division of Océ-USA, Inc 
Océ-Bruning, 1800 Bruning Drive West, Itasca, Illinois 60143 
Circle 18 on inquiry card © 1994 Océ 
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INTERNATIONAL ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN COMPETITION. 


DISCOVER THE GOLD 


pe 





LOF ECLIPSE” Reflective Glass 


otters 


The rich elegance of gold.. . 
there’s nothing quite like it. 


Because now you can gild 

your visions with a pyrolytically 
coated golden glass developed 
specifically for the 
architectural glass 
industry - Gold 
ECLIPSE Reflective 
Glass from LOF. 








But when it comes to 
designing buildings, 
many architects 
have been 
reluctant to use 
gold reflective glass. 
Because until now, when A durable, easily 
fabricated product with 
excellent availability, Gold 
ECLIPSE Glass is manufactured 
using LOF’s patented chemical 


you asked for gold you also 
asked for the inherent 
problems and prohibitive lead 
times associated with soft-coat 
architectural glass. vapor deposition process. In 
this on-line production method, 


Until now. ; 

gas bonds with the semi-molten 
Now the luxurious look of surface of a ribbon of glass to 
gold is more appealing - and form a uniform reflective coating. 


affordable — than ever before A ; 
The result is a crisp, unique 


bright-gold glass that combines 
function and aesthetics into one. 
Gold ECLIPSE Glass can be 
handled, cut, tempered, laminated 
and insulated, which means it 

can significantly reduce lead times 


and increase production flexibility. 


On top of all that, Gold ECLIPSE 
Reflective Glass costs less than 
traditional soft-coat gold reflective 
glasses. But it delivers much 
more, including the superior 
fabricating and handling qualities 
only a pyrolytically coated glass 
can provide. 


Discover the 
possibilities .. . 
Win a pound of gold! 


Now, tum your architectural 
visions into a pound of 24-karat 


gold! 


That's what the grand prize 
winner of LOF’s Discover the 
Gold Intemational Architectural 
Design Competition will receive. 
And the first and second runners- 
up will each receive one ounce of 
24-karat gold. To be eligible, you 
must be a professional practicing 
architect anywhere in the world. 
To enter, submit a design for an 
architectural project that 


you a golden opportunity 


showcases the distinctive beauty 
of Gold ECLIPSE Reflective Glass. 
See official rules for complete 
details. Void where prohibited 
or restricted by law. 


Don’t miss this 
golden opportunity. 


Send for your Gold ECLIPSE 
Glass design competition entry kit 
and more details about LOF’s 
ECLIPSE Reflective Glass products 
today. Contest entries must be 
postmarked by Oct. 15, 1994, 

and received no later than 

Oct. 31, 1994. Write to: 


LOF Gold ECLIPSE Glass 
International Design 
Competition 

P.O. Box 490 

Maumee, OH 43537-0490 
U.S.A. 
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Libbe 
Owens 
Ford 


A member of the Pilkington Group 
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tig] yond ahead 


Critical construction schedules call for the 
total ECLIPSE Reflective Glass solution. 


Time is money. And in today’s world of 
tight budgets and fast-track scheduling, 
that’s never been more true. 





That's why more of today’s architectural 
projects call for ECLIPSE® Reflective Glass. 


Unlike soft-coat reflective glasses, ECLIPSE 
Reflective Glass is pyrolytically coated 
using LOF’s patented on-line CVD process. 
Which means ECLIPSE Glass is durable 
and easily fabricated — it can be handled, 
cut, bent, insulated, laminated, heat- 
strengthened and tempered using standard 
float glass techniques. 





Blue-Green 
ECLIPSE Reflective Glass 


In fact, compared to soft-coat products, 
ECLIPSE Reflective Glass can cut days or 
weeks off your schedule by significantly 
reducing lead times and improving 
production flexibility. 

And ECLIPSE Reflective Glass is available 
in a distinctive palette of colors, including 
Blue-Green, Bronze, Grey, Clear and now 
the unique aesthetics of Gold. 


So go ahead and make your schedule 


tight . . . because you can depend on 
ECLIPSE Reflective Glass to meet it. 
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New Gold 
ECLIPSE Reflective Glass 
A member of the Pilkington Group 3 
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° * ©1994 Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. All rights reserved, 
(yoart ahead Printed in U.S.A. 194/73M/291/RAD 
ECLIPSE® Reflective Glass is a trademark of Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. 
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FO-5400T, the plain paper laser fax OTe F 
the lowest cost-per-copy. 
The FO-5400T produces crisp, clear, 400 svat 
inch laser output. So you spend less time deciphering 
faxes and more time working. And its 15,000-copy 


toner cartridge can last years, not 
months. The result, increased produc- wis mr) 
tivity and lower operating costs. 

See how the right Sharp fax can ~, 
be your key player. Call for a free er 
copy of Sharp’s new Winning Game G = 
Plan Video. Or fax 1-800-3-SHARP-3. 
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“Designers face tremendous pressure in office design, particularly in this 
increasingly cost-conscious market. Our role is to reinvent the office land- 
scape so it can support a multitude of new tasks and new systems. More 
than ever, office space needs to be more flexible and responsive, more fluid. 
At the same time, it needs to champion the business’s most important 


, 


resource, its employees.” Kevin Walz. Award-winning designer of office inte- 


riors. Specifier of DuPont ANTRON® carpet fiber. ANTRON. There is no equal. 


For information on Walz’s unique workplace designs and the life-cycle Antron 
cost ,-advantages of ANTRON nylon, call 1-800-4DuPont. 
Only by DuPont 


Circle 20 on inquiry card 
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Metal retrofit can solve the problem. 
MBCI'S NuRoof can make if easy. 


When your clients get frustrated with 
repairing leaky roofs, tell them about metal 
retrofit. Today's sophisticated stranding seam 
roof systems give both long term watertight- 
ness and a dramatic new look to update 
the building 


Metal retrofit eliminates asbestos removal 
hassles, tear-off costs, and inconvenience to 
the building occupants. Clients enjoy signifi- 
cant long term savings in maintenance 
energy and insurance costs. System life 

expectancy is 20 to 40 years 


MBCl's NuRoof Retrofit Sysrem is the 
system of choice for architects who demand 
maximum design flexibility with roof slopes 
gable endwalls, hips and valleys. NURoof 
supports our full line of standing seam panels 
plus traditional "R" panel, all available in 
your choice of bright, long lasting colors 

Our NuRoof Design/Insrallation Manual 

| provides derailed design data for a variety o 
reroof situations. It is free for the asking 


along with an informative article 





Just call the MBCI plant nea 


r YOU 
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listed on page 103 
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Two By Moore 


Convinced that there’s no finer way to pay tribute to 
the late Charles Moore than to let him speak through 
his architecture, RECORD this month brings you two 
of his most recent and in many respects most Moore- 
like completed projects—the upbeat cathedral for 
the Episcopal diocese of North Dakota in Fargo 
(page 60), and the engaging Palmer Museum at 
Pennsylvania State University (page 66). The cathe- 
dral is situated in the rugged northern Great Plains; 
the museum in the lush wooded hills of central Penn- 
sylvania. But both show in their essence some of 
Moore’s most endearing traits—creation of a power- 
ful, almost magnetic sense of place; a celebration of 
the act of movement through space; minute attention 
to scale—that supplement to sheer size that in the 
hands of a masterful manipulator such as Moore can 
elevate movement into a stirring experience; the gift 
of sharing decision-making with the client and user 
during design so the building is in part thevr creation; 
and a simplicity of design and technical systems that 
is the ultimate emblem of genius. 


Moore’s spirit continues in the architectural offices 
and through the former students he influenced in his 
lifetime. Unlike other architects whose genius failed 
to survive them, Moore’s heritage of humanism, self- 
effacement, and wry humor live on through those he 
affected so powerfully by his character and his archi- 
tecture. Stephen A. Kliment 
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_In this modestly-scaled house of 
— worship, Moore/Andersson 
capture the regional spirit of the 
northern Great Plains. 
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© Timothy Hursley photos 


ethsemane Episcopal Church, the cathedral church of North Dakota, 
burned to the ground in the fall of 1989. The trauma this inflicted on 
the congregation led many of its members to a critical self-examina- 
tion on how to rebuild, and caused those members to take an active 
and healing part in the process of building a new church. The site of 
the original church in downtown Fargo was an L-shaped landlocked 
one-acre lot with little chance for flexibility or expansion. Several liked 
the site because of its central location; others argued for moving to the 
open prairie south of town, a move that would signal a new beginning 
as well as serve expanding needs. 


During a series of workshops, in which Charles Moore, Arthur Ander- 
sson and the design team played a vital role (the team was selected in 
part because of its experience with hands-on client workshops), the 
cathedral chapter, supported by the congregation, decided in favor of 
a 9-acre site on the open side of town at the edge of an expanding 
neighborhood. Over the next few months, there then emerged, under 
the architects’ guidance, a new vision for the rebuilt church that took 
the form of a whitewashed board-and-batten cathedral on the prairie. 





The sanctuary seats 350, and by using the Great Hall, double that 
number can attend special services, diocesan conventions, and occa- 
sional concerts. The scale of the other elements of the interconnected 
one-story floor plan is in harmony with the modest scale of the whole. 
There’s a small chapel seating 40 that faces a cloistered courtyard; it’s 
a more intimate place of worship away from the main sanctuary. After 
it is landscaped, the court will evolve into a metaphor of the Garden of 
Gethsemane from which the cathedral draws its name. The core is 





protected on the cold north side by a series of classrooms, library, The Gothic profile and massing of the 

youth facilities, and offices that serve the cathedral parish as well as cathedral (top) has as backdrop the fast- 

providing for the diocesan needs of the Bishop. They are also a link to developing neighborhoods on Fargo’s 

an expanding neighborhood. south edge. To the right of the east front, 
with altar behind (above), are offices and 

Chief entry is from the south, through a white wooden portico sur- classrooms. 


mounted by the bell tower (opposite). The entry is on the crossaxis, 
which joins the main axis at the narthex. Ahead is the cloister and 
small chapel; to the left the Great Hall, used for fellowship gatherings, 


and to the right the main sanctuary, arranged on a traditional central Up Close 
nave-and-transept plan. [he cathedral has all of the characteristies 
a Gothic building, yet it looks like it belongs 
Interior materials too are simple in line with the austere history of the on the prairie,” says Cathedral Dean Frank 
region. Walls are concrete block; the sanctuary floor is lightly colored Clark. The process followed to arrive at this 
and scored poured concrete with carpet inserts; the ceiling is made of result is a key to the spirited acceptance of 
prefabricated wooden scissors trusses spanning 34 feet that serve as the building by the congregation. It began 
backdrops for a series of large inverted ceiling “trays”. These are with the choice of architect. “We selected 
made of painted gypsum wallboard and serve to reflect sound and Moore/Andersson because they were strong 
define the space of the sanctuary. designers, yet they didn’t come to town with a 
t of preconceived ideas,” adds Father 
A special feature Moore brought to the building is the Memory Palace Clark.” We also valued their past experience 
at the west end of the Fellowship Hall. The memory palace is a device vith conducting workshops.” This intense 
he has used to great effect in the past to establish continuity from past process spanned four months and allowed the 
to future. Here, it consists of various pieces salvaged from the burned congregation to develop a vision of the church 
church and used in the new church. For example, the lower half of the and its role, which is to serve the community, 
triptych window comes from the old church and was restored with vith its strong academic component; provide 
new stained glass to form a Memory Palace at the west end of the piritual uplift; and signal continuity from a 
Great Hall. Other pieces saved and reused are the altar, the 1971 tragic event. The vision also covered the 
butcher-block pews, the bishop’s and dean’s chairs, and the eagle choice of site, which symbolically is in the 
lectern, which serves the small chapel (overleaf). path of a growing residential neighborhood. 
The altar, pews, and other appoint- 

lo a small Episcopal enclave in what is at heart Lutheran country, ments are all movable; “We realized,” says 

\ndersson have brought identity, tradition, continuity, and Father Clark, “that the next generation’s 

\. Kliment needs may differ from ours.” 
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A chapel seating 40 (left) pro- 
vides an intimate setting for 
worship. The south end of the 
chapel (bottom left) faces a clois- 
ter that serves as a source of 
daylight for surrounding spaces. 
The eagle lectern was rescued 
from the old cathedral. The view 
east along the nave towards the 
cathedral altar (opposite) shows 
prefabricated wood scissors 
trusses and ceiling “trays” made 
of painted gypsum wallboard. 
Doors can roll out to shut off the 
sanctuary. 


The 21,000-square-foot project 
cost $2.2 million. Walls are load- 
bearing 8-inch reinforced con- 
crete block with 4-inch interior 
block facing. Exterior board- 
and-batten is backed up by wood 
studs. The floor is lightly colored 
and scored poured concrete. 
Parking accommodates 150 cars. 


1. Entry portico 
2. Great Hall 

3. Choir 

4. Vesting 

5. Chapel 

6. Classroom 
7. Reception 
8. Bishop 


9. Library A 
10. Dean i 
11. Storage 
12. Kitchen 


13. Office 
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Credits 
Gethsemane Cathedral 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Owner: Gethsemane Cathedral 
Architect: M/oore/Andersson 
Architects—Arthur Andersson, 
partner-in-charge; Charles 
Southall, project architect; 
Mercedes de la Garza, designer 
Associate Architect: Yeater 
Hennings Ruff Shultz Rokke 
Welch Architects & Planners— 
Richard Hennings, David Shultz, 
Leslie Gooch, Margaret 
Kritzberger, project team 
Engineers: Heyer Engineering 
(structural); Buth Engineering 
(mechanical); Laugtug Hanson 
Associates Engineers (electrical) 
Consultants: Peters & Myer— 
Illumination Design Collabor- 
ative: Richard C. Peters, Jan PR 
Myer (lighting); Marion Hatchett 
(liturgical); Jim Burns (work- 
shop administrator) 
Construction Manager: Yeater 
Hennings Ruff Shultz Rokke 
Welch (D. Shultz, proj. manager) 
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Palmer Museum of Art 

The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 
Charles W. Moore and Arbonies King 
Vlock, Architects 


nce a wallflower hiding behind the skirts of its big sister, the Palmer 
Museum has been magically transformed by Charles Moore and the 
firm of Arbonies King Vlock into a star attraction on the Penn State 
University campus. Given a new public face and orientation, as well as 
a two-story gallery wing, the museum is now a favorite place for 
hanging out and meeting people. 


The original museum, a charmless brick box completed in 1972, was 
really just an appendage of the more prominent Visual Arts Building. 
A glass-enclosed breezeway connected the two buildings, making their 
dependent relationship clear. Entered through this glazed umbilical 
cord, the facility lacked its own identity and was an almost invisible 
presence in one of the busiest parts of campus. In hiring Moore, the 
first out-of-state architect to work at Penn State, the building 
committee and donors made it clear they wanted to create an 
institution with a much higher public profile. Moore immediately 
invited his old colleagues Glenn Arbonies, Richard King, and Sandra 
Vlock to work with him on the project (see Up Close, next page). 

As they like to do, the architects brought the clients and users into the 
design process. In a one-week public workshop held on campus, the 
architects worked with students, faculty members, museum staff, 
administrators, donors, and even save-the-trees advocates to develop 
schematic drawings and models for the new museum. The schematics 
were further developed later, but the key elements of the final building 
were all set at that workshop, states Arbonies. By engaging all of the 
important players at one time, the architects were able to get 
agreement on controversial issues such as adding a new component to 
the program: a front loggia that would act as a Romanesque billboard 
announcing the new building’s presence on campus. “It was the 
workshop that changed the project from a museum addition to 
something much greater,” explains Vlock. Commenting on the 
participatory design process, museum director Kahren Arbitman 
says, “The more people we could get excited about the building, the 
easier it would be for us down the line.” 


While the existing museum and Visual Arts Building turn their backs 
on Curtin Road, the main thoroughfare through the area, the new 
museum greets the road with its arched loggia and a plaza that serves 
as an outdoor lounge for the campus as a whole and a welcome mat for 
the museum in particular. “This is an embracing, place-making 
building,” says Arbonies. Instead of trying to match the brick of the 
existing museum, the architects selected a warmer brick as a subtle 

. contrast to the old building. The new brick also picks up the color of a 

‘ smalbbuilding across the street that charmed the architects and 
became the inspiration for the new museum’s Romanesque vocabulary. 


_Like many of Moore’s buildings, the Palmer Museum celebrates the 
act of moving through it—using giant corbeled projections that direct 
visitors from lobby to gallery wing and featuring projecting portals 
between the galleries themselves. As a reminder of the impact of old 
on new, the portals between galleries are angled to pick up lines from 
the existing museum. While the lobby is a tall, exuberant space with 
two-story-high windows facing a sculpture garden to the south, the 
galleries are windowless rooms that focus attention on the artwork, 
not the architecture. Cove ceilings and Classical proportions help 
establish a subdued setting, which is gently tweaked by projecting 
portals and an angled path between galleries. Taking advantage of the 
existing building, the architects used its ground floor for a 150-seat 
auditorium and its upper floors for offices and storage. Built for just 
$5.6 million, ‘the 25,000-square-foot addition makes the most of “brick, 
wallboards, and smoke and mirrors,” says Arbitman proudly. 

Clifford A. Pearson 





© Timothy Hursley photo 
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loggia (top) contrast with the old 
museum (background of photo 
above). 


Lion paws by Paul Bowden 
add a whimsical touch to the 
museum ’s entry (opposite). 
Broken-brick arches of the 
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A steel-frame structure, the 
museum is clad in brick and 
heavily insulated for interior 
climate control. Cast-concrete 
columns are topped with glass 
tiles and precast trim (opposite 
top). The square-within-a- 
square design above the entry 
(below) is a recurring motif used 
in the plaza and the museum. 
Although the galleries have no 
windows, a stair tower (opposite 
below left) brings some sunlight 
mdoors. 





1. Loggia 

2. Entry 

3. Lobby 

1. Museum shop 
5. Gallery 

6. Art storage 

?. Auditorium 

8. Exhibit prep 
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jects: the Hood Museum at Dartmouth 





Up Close 

One for all and all for one. 

Collaborating with other architects was 
always Charles Moore’s preferred work 
style. Famous for the many firms he spawned 
and careers he nurtured, Moore saw architee- 
ture as a group effort. His ties with Glenn 
Arbonies, Richard King, and Sandra Vlock 
went back to his years in Connecticut at 
Moore Grover Harper and Centerbrook 
Architects, where Arbonies was a partner, 
King was a senior associate, and Vlock a 
design consultant. Arbonies and King worked 
with Moore on three previous museum pro- 





College, the Williams College Art Museum, 
and the Cedar Rapids Museum of Art (on 
which Vlock also worked). Vlock (whose 
father, James, was chairman of the nonprofit 
organization that hired Moore to design the 
award-winning Tower One and Tower East 
elderly housing projects in New Haven) actu- 
ally grew up in a house with a basement 
remodeled by Moore. Talking about the par- 
ticipatory design workshops that Moore used 
often during his career, Vlock explains, they 
are “choreographed but also spontaneous— 
like street theater.” Moore’s role in these 
workshops, says Arbonies, was as “band 
leader and pied piper.” Looking back on 
Moore’s illustrious career as a collaborating 
architect and educator, Vlock states, “Charles 
Moore had so many lives and so many 
progeny. We’re all his children.” 
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Because utility lines restricted 
the location of the bulk of the new 
building, the museum entrance 
is not particularly close to the 
start of the gallery wing. But the 
architects turned this liability 
into one of the strongest aspects 
of their design, creating a visual 
romp out of an extended walk 


from museum entry to gallery 


entry. As visitors enter the 
museum, they are greeted by a 
Lisa Scheer sculpture created 
especially for the space and a 
view of the great lobby windows 
in the distance (top left). The 
lobby itself is animated by cor- 
beled projections leading toward 
the entrance to the gallery wing 
(opposite). The nonstructural 
projections, which approximate 
the form of great arches, were 
made of steel framing and 
plywood, then sprayed with fire- 
proofing and deeply scored to 
look like huge blocks of stone. 
Galleries were designed as rooms 


for viewing art and so were kept 


simple and windowless (left 
bottom). Projecting portals 
between galleries act as transi- 
tion spaces between rooms 
containing different periods of 
art (left middle). 


Credits 

Palmer Museum of Art 

The Pennsylvania State 
University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 
Owner: The Pennsylvania 
State University 

Architect: Charles W. Moore 
and Arbonies King Vlock— 
Charles W. Moore, Glenn W. 
Arbonies, Richard L. King, 
Sandra E. Vlock, design 
partners; Arthur Andersson, 
special consultant 
Engineers: Besicer Gibble 
Norden (structural); Gary 
Johnston & Associates 
(mechanical/electrical) 
Consultant: Chapman 
Ducibella Associates (security) 
General Contractor: 
Cumberland Contracting Group 
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Ss” Francisco is a city that I have known and loved ever since my first 
isit in the mid 1950s,” says Tokyo-based architect Fumihiko Maki. 
While he may not have left his heart there, the Pritzker Prize winner 
has graced the Golden Gate city with the Center for the Arts Yerba 
Buena Gardens Galleries and Forum, his first major American 
project. 


A collaborative effort with Robinson Mills + Williams, the new build- 
ing occupies an L-shaped lot within the Yerba Buena Center, a 
25-acre arts and entertainment mecca just a stone’s throw from the 
city’s downtown. The Center, which replaced blighted residential 
hotels and rundown industrial buildings, is the product of a three- 
decade-long debate over the use of the site. Though the property was 
originally slated for commercial development with minimal arts facili- 
ties, the balance shifted in1981 when the Moscone Convention Center 
was built underground, freeing up land at grade for cultural ameni- 
ties. Designed independently by an all-star cast, the Center’s 
components include a theater by James Stewart Polshek, Mario 
Botta’s San Francisco Museum of Modern Art (under construction), 
as well as the landscaped Esplanade Gardens by Romaldo Giurgola. 
Additional facilities, such as the Mexican Art Museum and a mixed- 
use cinema complex, are planned. 


Billed by Maki as a “kunsthalle,” the 58,000-square-foot Galleries and 
Forum is not a museum per se since it does not have a permanent col- 
lection. Instead, it houses an array of flexible exhibition spaces that 
can be rented for a song by the 200-odd arts groups that call the Bay 
Area home. Equipped for all manner of visual and performing arts, 
the building includes three galleries of different size and character, a 
forum for theatrical and dance presentations as well as lectures and 
banquets, and an 84-seat state-of-the-art screening room—all linked 
by a double-height, glazed lobby overlooking the Esplanade. 


“My whole idea is that inside and out should not be completely closed 
or segregated,” explains Maki. Indeed, floor-to-ceiling window walls 
and skylights blend the internal life of the building’s primary spaces 
with the surrounding city. Even the glass-enclosed passageway 
linking the two first floor galleries, which doubles as an auxiliary 
display space, engages passersby with its views of artwork and 
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gallery-goers inside. The need to protect works of art, however, dic- 
tated the use of double-paned insulating glass with a suspended 
polyester, low-emissivity film to block harmful ultraviolet rays and 
control heat-gain throughout the building. Ceramic fritted glass pro- 
vides additional shading for the upper lobby. And a host of sliding 
panels, motorized shades and louvers enable artists to tailor the flow 
of daylight into each space. 


Maki’s meticulous attention to detail not only contributes to the build- 
ing’s operation but also to its quality of construction. The architects 
painstakingly reviewed full scale mock-ups and models of everything 
from stair rail to curtain wall before allowing fabrication to proceed. 
Great care was taken even to locate switchplates and air grilles as art- 
fully as possible. And by working closely with the U.S. manufacturer, 
the architects were able to create a close facsimile of Maki’s signature 
aluminum panels. The panels’ asymmetrical profile was custom 
designed to catch the brilliant California sun. Adherence to exacting 
standards is a Maki trademark, whether the project is in the U.S. or 
Japan. Even the courtyard’s translucent glass block from Japan had 
to be scrutinized to ensure a consistent milky color. 


The aluminum panel system which clads the building was chosen in 
part for its lightness — the Galleries and Forum sits literally on top of 
the long span Moscone Center. Using pin connections, the new build- 
ing’s “ductile moment frame” transfers its load directly to the ribs of 
the convention hall’s waffle slab below, without transmitting moment 
forces. To minimize point loads, the height of the structure was kept 
low and uniform. And because subterranean space was unavailable, 

all service and mechanical rooms had to be located on the ground floor 
and roof. Visible to the inhabitants of high-rise buildings nearby, the 
roof was as carefully composed as a fifth elevation. Covered with grey 
concrete pavers set at a 45 degree angle, the roof’s surface is a strik- 
ing contrast to the city’s rectilinear grid. 


By pushing existing technology to its limits, the architects have 
created a building that is, in Maki’s words, “an expression of its time.” 
By selecting a world-class architect such as Maki, San Francisco has 
drawn international attention to the Galleries and Forum. This too, is 
an expression of our time. Naomi R. Pollock 
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1. Metal studs 
2. Gypsum sheathing 

3. Extruded aluminum 
4. Ribbed metal panel 
5. “D” pin 

6. Extrusion 
7. Cornerstone 
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Credits 
Center for the Arts Yerba Buena 
Gardens Galleries and Forum, 












San Francisco, California 1. Entrance 

Owner: San Francisco Redvel- 2. Reception 

opment Agency 3. Gift shop 

Design Architect: Fumihiko 4. Gallery 

Maki + Maki and Associates— 5: Sculpture court §§ [= aaneeee 
Fumihiko Maki, principal; Gary 6. Forum 

Kamemoto, project architect, Jun 7. Storage 

Aoki, former project architect; 8. Office 

Steve Dayton, Lawrence Mattot 9. Mechanical 

Architect of Record: Robin- 10. Loading dock 

son Mills + Williams—Harish 11. Screening room ee 
Shah, principal; Alan Kawasaki, 12.Cafe  \i——-—~<-—-ssssissssss 
project architect; Andrew Potter, 13. Administration 


Russ Nichols, James Aguila, 
technical managers; Ray Silver- 
stein, Harshila Amin, Sam 
Hanna, Marcella Rodriguez, 
technical support, Felice Rosario 
Consultants: Structural Design 
Engineers (structural); SJ Engi- 
neers (mechanical); FW 
Associates (electrical); S. 
Leonard Auerbach & Associates 
(theater/lighting); Laura Hogan 
Design (graphics); Hanscomb 
Associates (cost estimating); 
Kazuko Fujie Atelier (bench) 
Construction Manager: 
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Contractor: Sumitomo 
Construction America, Inc. 





The L-shaped Galleries and Forum is orga- 


nized so that the primary components of the 
program are oriented toward the Esplanade 
and Mission Street (plans) and connected 
by a glazed two-story lobby (above top). 
Designed for flexibility, the forwm (opposite 
top) is crowned by a tensile grid made of 
steel net that accommodates all manner of 
lighting. A projection booth facilitates 
audio-visual presentations (above bottom). 
In the medium gallery, the ceiling soars to 


25 feet. (opposite bottom). 
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olice stations used to be civic monuments, recalls Perkins Eastman & 
Partners’ Bradford Perkins. Designing them today, he says, means 
taking amorphous programs, which might as well be housed in box- 
like structures, and creating a building that’s a positive influence on 
neighborhoods and users. It means breaking out of the box. 


There are several suggestive givens in precinct-house design. Project 
designers Lucian Andrei and Alexander Vajda have exploited them to 
the maximum. First, explains principal-in-charge Mary-Jean 
Eastman, police stations need lots of parking—enough, in fact, for 
two whole shifts. (One cannot leave until the other arrives.) To accom- 
modate so many cars, the designers pushed the new building tight up 
against the slightly skewed intersection of two main streets. The 
result is to put needed urban liveliness at a point where a strip shop- 
ping center meets rows of attached brick houses. Indeed, it is from 
these two contexts that the designers have taken their architectural 
expression, carried out in anodized aluminum panels and various pat- 
terns of iron-spot brick. “We looked around and used what was 
there,” says Andrei. 


Inside, requirements are strict in detail but fluid in organization. For 
instance, isolated access to cell-block utilities is provided for security 
and to lessen repair people’s risk of exposure to tuberculosis (see 
plan). One requirement common to all police stations is a briefing 
room, which the architects revealed to the outside as a large open 
space to the right of the main entrance (top photo, right). To indicate 
a sense of impregnability, the architects placed a wall in front of the 
windows. On the second floor, offices for inspectors and clerical staff, 
and dormitories all gave opportunities for varied fenestration. The 
third floor contains functions unique to this facility—a command 
center for the entire Borough of Queens. Here, above a ring of 
exterior lights that can be turned up to near-blinding intensity, com- 
mandants from all precincts will meet during crises to coordinate 
operations. Here, too, is an example of just how fluid police-station 
programs can be: A large space built as a conference room, complete 
with french doors and special cabinetry, now houses rows of desks for 
a newly created crime task force. Lockers took up almost half a floor. 
The architects placed them in the basement. 


Because functions were so different on each floor, the architects opted 
for a flat-plate concrete structure so that they could locate columns 
flexibly. Normally, says Eastman, steel construction was less expen- 
sive “in that location at that time,” but needed transfer beams meant 
greater expense. A happy side benefit was that floor-to-floor heights 
could be reduced to 10 feet 4 inches from the normal 12 feet 6 inches 
for an office building. This cuts 6 feet 6 inches off the walk between 
basement and third floor. It also means that ceilings are as high as 
the undersides of slabs in areas where there is no need to conceal 
utilities. The architects used this feature to full effect around the 
building’s perimeter, where high windows flood the interior with day- 
light. Indeed, the station has many unusual details inside and out. 


This station house is successful in part because the architects kept a 
full-time representative on site during construction, despite the lack 
of reimbursement in city contracts. “It’s the only way to get what you 
ays Perkins. Also, there was a slow, competitive construc- 
"his meant that the building was finished for $9 
ecial details and all—well under the budget. A required 
proval sometimes has held many city projects up 
Postmodern schemes, the commission 
James Freed passed this design in 30 minutes. 
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© Chuck Choi photos. 


Stainless-steel trim on plastic- 
laminate-covered casework adds 
durability and refinement. 
Everyone entering and leaving 
the building must pass the duty 
officer’s desk (opposite photo), so 
that first-floor public space must 
be a fire-rated exit for stairs 


from above and below. 


Walls are glazed structural 
block. The undulating “equal- 
opportunity” booking rail only 





passed client scrutiny when the 
architects explained that prison- 
ers come in all heights. 
Cabinetry elsewhere takes on 
sculptural forms. The rooftop 
satellite dish is the result of the 
city’s one-percent-for-art policy. 
The architects describe it as a 
happy collaboration. Some 
neighbors, taking it for real, 
complain about TV reception. 
“It’s about communications, ” 
says sculptor Alice Aycock. 


Designers’ original concept. 
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Credits 

New 107th Precinct 

Station House 

Borough of Queens, 

New York City 

Owner: New York City 
Developer: New York City 
Department of General Services 
Architect: Perkins Eastman & 


Partners—Mary-Jean 
Eastman, partner-in-charge; 
Bradford Perkins, resource 
principal; Lucian Andrei and 
Alexander Vajda, project 
designers; Cono DiZeo, project 


architect; Paolo Bertolotti, Mike 


Ciemny, Herbert Dixon, 
Anthony Hatziioannou, Peter 
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Hughes, Maurico Salazar, 
project team 

Roof Sculpture: Alice Aycock 
Engineers: Severud Associates 
(structural); Kallen & Lemelson 
(M.E.P) 

Landscape Architect: Coe Lee 
vobinson Roesch 

Cost Estimator: Aiis, /ic. 


Construction Manager: 
York/Hunter City Services, Inc. 
Contractors: Vorris Park 
Contracting Company, Inc. 
(general); Northgate Electric 
(electrical); L. G. Plumbing, Inc. 
(plumbing); Thermo 

Dynamics, Inc. (hvac) 
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Institute knits together a cultural Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


Jo Coenen, Architect 


quarter decimated 50 years ago. 
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he new Netherlands Architecture Institute in Rotterdam is not 
meant to be just a solemn museum, but an informal and lively gath- 
ering place for professionals and the public alike. To this purpose, 
architect Jo Coenen did not design a building so much as a grouping 
of separate but interlocking parts, each an expression of the insti- 
tute’s various functions. The long, curving treasury containing the 
archives (among them those of Berlage and Oud) shields the ball- 
room (the exhibition space) from the street; above them towers the 
glass study, containing the library and offices. Angled under the 
glass tower is a two-story reception pavilion. 


In 1988, more than 100 years of debate ended with a competition for 
the federally-funded complex. Coenen was chosen over the other 
five participants, among them fellow Dutchman Rem Koolhaas, and 
the Tessin Swiss Snozzi (one of Coenen’s own mentors and the only 
foreign participant). Coenen champions a strongly contextual 
approach and a style in which Modernism is tempered by craftsman- 
ship and tradition. “Architecture can easily be festive without 
becoming superficial,” he says. “But the Dutch are inclined to dis- 
miss it as empty rhetoric.” Indeed, he is not averse to heightening 
the drama of this ensemble by the time-trusted technique of placing 
it in a pool of water. 


The choice of materials underscores the institute’s composite nature. 
In the glass study, the library is protected from excess daylight by 
enameled-glass panels, and topped by the robust steel pergola of the 
same height as the copper tower on the neighboring 1985 museum. 
The cube-like exhibition space is brick-clad, a nod in the same direc- 
tion. The treasury is faced with dark-red corrugated metal panels (a 
compromise; Coenen would have preferred wood or copper). The ex- 
hibition hall, containing one large ground-floor space and three 
auxiliary galleries on the third and fourth levels, is entered by nar- 
row ramps of rough blue- and yellow-washed concrete. 


The walls of the reception pavilion are one of the building’s technical 
innovations: structural double-glazing, an experiment by the Dutch 
firm, Octatube, with a subsidy from the Ministry of Affairs. The 
panels are joined by so-called “quattro-knots” and the double-height 
walls stiffened by cables. Under the treasury runs a concrete arcade 
which was originally designed open at both ends. As executed, how- 
ever, the arcade has become a double dead-end, housing the offices 
of the institute’s magazine, Archis, at one end, and a café at the 
other, making it more of a gallery than an urban passageway. A 
computerized show of colored lights by Peter Struysken is slotted 
into the arcade’s pylons. The treasury and its arcade separate the 
busy Rochussenstraat with its stream of traffic on the one side from 
the tranquility of the building’s pool and the Museumpark on the 
other. Coenen has taken the urban situation into account in other 
ways as well: one can walk from the Museumpark straight through 
the architecture institute. The entrance from the park is not quite 
convincing, however. The gangway across the pool is well-propor- 
tioned, but compared to the flamboyant whole, it is too scaled down. 


The institute marks the near-completion of a new cultural quarter in 
downtown Rotterdam, with the Museumpark, designed by Koolhaas 
and the late landscaper Yves Brunier, at its heart. Surrounding the 
park are the museum Boymans-van Beuningen (1935), a new private 
: n for the local painter Bert Chabot in a 1930s white villa, a 
ory museum, and Koolhaas’ own KunstHal [RECORD, 
ages 66-73]. Slowly but surely Rotterdam is stitching 
ether the urban fabric torn apart by the German Blitzkrieg 
at the beginning of World War II. Tracy Metz 
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The Netherlands Architecture 
Institute’s archives building 
(above) cradles the reception 
pavilion, glass library/office 
tower, and brick exhibition 
hall. Downtown Rotterdam (be- 
low) looking north, shows the 
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institute and Museumpark in 
the foreground. The gangway 
(opposite top) connects the 
Museumpark with the conges- 
tion of downtown Rotterdam. 
The curving, brick archives 
building is opposite bottom. 





© Jannes Linders photos 
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Yellow- and blue-washed 
ramps allow access to the four- 
level exhibition hall (top left); 
the glass-block walls and voids 
in the archives building (top 
right) are another unabashedly 
Modernist reference. The third 
level of the exhibition hall re- 
veals the open metal-grid floors 
of the fourth-level gallery (bot- 
tom photo). Plan, bottom, is the 
footprint of the main floor 
with skyways connecting the 
reception area to the archives 
and the exhibition hall. Oppo- 
site, a view down a non-load- 
bearing concrete pylon into the 
exhibition hall. 


Credits 

Netherlands Architecture 
Institute 

Rotterdam, The Netherlands 
Architect: prof. J. M. J. Coenen 
Consultants: G. A. van Dijk en 
Zn (grounds and pool); 
Projektservice Dynatherm 
Zuid (installations); Advies-en 
Ingenieursburo Van der Laar 
(construction); Adviesbureau 
Peutz & Associes (acoustics) 
Contractor: Strukton 
Bouwprojekten 














Building Types Study 7 14/Laboratories 


Laboratories in 
Low-Tech Contexts 








Marine Resources Center 


Marine Biological Laboratory 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 
T'soi/Kobus & Associates, Inc. 


© Steve Rosenthal 
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The Marine Resources Labora- 
tory is located at water’s edge of 
Eel Pond, a safe harbor at the 
historic fishing village of Woods 
Hole, not a locale where a new 
building would necessarily be 
welcome. Architect Edward Tsoi 
worked with a committee of the 
most vocal opponents of the 
building to help shape the lab’s 
character, drawing on an abut- 
ting whaling structure made of 
granite (above), and shingle- 


style and fenestration elements 
from other local structures. The 
purpose of the lab is to provide 
high-quality marine specimens 
for research purposes. Crab, 
shark, squid, and some 200 other 
species can be sustained by the 
facility’s sophisticated recircu- 
lating seawater system (upper 
right), and tanks and mechanical 
support occupies a good deal of 
the building’s area, as do labora- 
tories (lower right), conference 





The sleek, high-tech expressionism currently in vogue for lab 
buildings isn't appropriate for every context. Here are three 


laboratory buildings that strive for a low-key, low profile image. 
Charles D. Linn 








rooms, and offices. Despite early 
opposition, the laboratory has 
become a popular destination. 
Why? The architects located 
some of the largest tanks inside 
the building’s big bay window. 
There, passersby can enjoy an 
occasional glimpse of a shark’s 
snout breaking the water. “It’s a 
great opportunity to share 
science in the raw,” says Tsoi, 
“without intruding on this deli- 
cate environment.” 


Credits 

Marine Resources Center 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 
Owner: Marine Biological 
Laboratory 

Architect: 7'soi/Kobus & 
Associates—Edward T. M.Tsoi, 
principal 

Consultants: Bard, Rao+ 
Athanas/Sullivan Partnership 
(MEP); James Montgomery 
Consulting Engineers (life 
support) 
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11. Isolated holding 

12. Shipping/recewwing 

13. Marine animal holding 
14. Biofilter columns 

15. Work area 
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Discovery Research Center 


Dekalb Plant Genetics Corporation 
Stonington, Connecticut 
Centerbrook Architects and Planners 


Jeff Goldbe rg Esto photos 











The Discovery Research Center 
is the site of research into 
methods for breeding varieties of 
drought- and insect-resistant 
corn. Centerbrook’s designs for 
the building and its accompanying 
research greenhouse are surpris- 
ingly agricultural in appearance, 
taking on the proportions and 
gabled-roof structure typical of 
farm and other rural buildings. 
“The nearby communities are 


very conscious of what buildings 
look like,” says architect William 
Grover. “We try to make build- 
ings that fit into the neighbor- 
hood, so they don’t stand out. We 
also spent a lot of time with the 
community describing what was 
going to go on in this building, 
communicating what environ- 
mental precautions were being 
taken. Centerbrook believes in 
public participation.” The build- 








i a 





ing is broken down into three 
parts: labs, the headhouse, and 
the greenhouse. The first- and 
second-floor labs are organized 
around a “racetrack” corridor, 
with offices located on the west 
side of the building, cold and 
warm rooms, dark rooms and 
other lab-support rooms located 
in the center core, and labs 
located on the east. This gives 
the scientists access to windows 


wherever they are working. 
Offices and laboratories are sep- 
arated, encouraging chance 
meetings between scientists. 
The lab’s skylit library is located 
between labs and offices also to 
enhance interaction. The barn- 
like solution worked out well 
because laboratories demand a 
great deal of mechanical space, 
which has been installed in the 
gabled attic. The headhouse 





contains more mechanical equip- 
ment, and a service courtyard 
closed off by rolling gates con- 
ceals tractors, implements, and 
above-grade fuel tanks. The 
research greenhouse is con- 
structed of a double-walled 
plastic skin, and is automatically 
ventilated by motorized ridge 
vents and fans when the temper- 
ature gets too high. Sections of 
the greenhouse are carefully 











The picturesque structure of the 
Discovery Research Center is 
convincingly drawn from agri- 
cultural metaphors. It so 
cleverly conceals the usual 
stacks and ventilators, one 


might never suspect its high-tech 


purpose. The offices and labora- 
tories are housed in the reddish 
section of the building (opposite 
below), while the green-colored 
headhouse contains mechanical 
equipment, lab support facili- 
ties, and room for future 
expansion. Tractors and imple- 
ments are stored in the building 
and courtyards (left) and 
secured by tall rolling doors. 





sealed to prevent pollen from 
one test plot from contaminating 
another. The building also plays 
a role in recruiting scientists, 
according to Grover. “Scientists 
don’t always like high-tech build- 
ings,” concludes Grover. “When 
you're working with them, they 
always ask for some wood or 
wood cabinets. They want a 
window that opens. They live all 
day in a high-tech atmosphere, 
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and they seek some relief from 
it. This place is a little more 
‘flannel shirt’ than a lot of corpo- 
rate laboratories. That can be 
very attractive to a scientist who 
is being recruited.” 


94 


The Discovery Research Center's 
two-story-high, skylit library 
(below left, and plans opposite 
right) is centrally located 
between corridors of labs and 
offices to encourage interaction 
among scientists. Centerbrook 
countered the typical laborato- 
ry-storage problem of unused 


glassware and miscellaneous 


equipment stacking up in labo- 
ratory corridors by providing 
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glass-fronted storage cabinets 
there, and illuminating the con- 
tents with downlights in the 
ceiling (below right). An abstract 
pattern resembling ears of corn 
appears on the tiled corridor 
floor. The plastic-walled, state-of- 
the-art research greenhouse is 
located away from the other 
buildings so shadows aren't cast 
over plants. Automatic roof 
vents and fans operate when the 





greenhouse gets too hot (bottom 
right and opposite). Cross-venti- 
lation from one section of the 
greenhouse to another cannot 
occur, or experiments will conta- 
minate one another. High- 
intensity discharge lighting 
allows experiments to continue 
when outside light levels are low. 























Credits Structural Engineer: Besic7 Cae ANG GN Lasoratories 
Discovery Research Center Gibbel Norden Consulting - [5 LAB SUPPORT 
Stonington, Conneticut Engineers Gay OFFICES / CONFER- 
Owner: Dekalb Plant Genetics Civil Engineer: Doane ENCE ROOMS 
Corporation Engineering [J Liprary 
Architect: Centerbrook Contractor: Te Atlas 1) MECHANICAL 
Architects and Planners— Construction Company (MJ FUTURE EXPANSION 
William Grover, architect of 

record; Sheri Bryant Lucero, 

project manager 


Mechanical Engineer: 
R.G. Vanderweil Engineers, Inc. 
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Founder’s Research Center 


Genentech, Inc. 


South San Francisco, California 


SRG Partnership, Inc. 


©Douglas Kahn photos 
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SRG Partnership’s challenge in 
designing a new research labora- 
tory for Genentech, a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer, was to 
establish architectural character 
worth imitating rather than to 
incorporate elements of the sur- 
rounding cut-and filled-landscape 
of tilt-up concrete industrial 
buildings dropped into a sea of 
irrigated lawns. “Our intent was 
to restore the site, to put in a 
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building that wasn’t harsh to its 
neighbors, that respected their 
blockiness and manufacturing 
character, but differed in the way 
it was landscaped, graded, and 
had a sense of pedestrian scale.” 
The resulting building is low-rise, 
built in three wings around a 
central courtyard. The “lawn” is 
graded into gently rolling dunes, 
and seeded with native grasses 
and wildflowers. Each wing is 








| organized into two outer lab and 
office zones, and an inner core of 
lab support spaces. Concealed in 
the inner core is a system of 
braced steel frames that are 
double the Uniform Building 
Code’s requirements for seismic 
bracing. The bracing also helps 
provide a vibration-free environ- 
ment for the lab’s most sensitive 
equipment. Piping and other util- 
ities are housed within the 


braced frames for protection, and 
are arranged to make crossing of 
supply and return lines minimal. 
Each section of the building is 
parallel to the site’s slope so the 
end of each corridor has a view, 
thus giving occupants a sense of 
orientation. A compartmentaliza- 
tion system allowed one-hour 
corridors to be eliminated, so 
that glass in doors, sidelights, 
and transoms could be used. 








Credits 

Founder’s Research Center 
Genentech, Inc. 

South San Francisco, California 
Architect: SRG Partnership— 
Jon Schleuning, design 
principal; Fred Gast, principal- 
in-charge; Gordon Williams, 
John Harrison, Timothy Evans, 
Mark Mikolavitch, project team; 
Laura Hill, Bonnie Bruce, 
project interior designers 
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Reacting to the Founder’s 
Research Center’s cut- and fill- 


industrial park context (opposite 


above) SRG Partnership set the 
new building into the hillside 
and gave the site dune-like 
grading, planting it with native 
grasses and wildflowers (oppo- 
site). Organizing the building 
into three wings and orienting 
them with the longitudinal axis 
parallel to the site’s slope allows 
each corridor to have a view 
(plan, above). The courtyard 
(above left) accommodates 
Genentech’s infamous Friday 
afternoon keg parties. A com- 
partmentalization scheme 
allowed the typical one-hour cor- 
ridors to be eliminated, allowing 
unusually large areas of glass to 
be used in lab entrances (left). A 
system of braced steel frames 
(right) installed in the service 
core of each wing provides 
seismic resistance, and protects 
ducts, utilities and piping. 


Engineers: Affiliated Engineers 
(MEP); KPFF Consulting 
Engineers (Structural); MPA 
Design (landscape); Brian 
Kangas & Foulk (cwil); 
Consultants: Acentech 
(acoustical); URS Consultants 
(seismic); Richard R. Reitz 
(laboratory); VDK Architects 
(programming); ISEC 
(laboratory furnishings) 
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Register Today! 


130 Seminars & Symposia Designed to Provide 
Technology nee pune Solutions & 250 Exhibitors 
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Where the future takes shape. 


If architecture is your passion, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD is your 
resource. Every month, it brings you a world's eye view of what's going 
on and what's going up. You'll learn where the trends are being 
followed...and where the rules are being broken. How your colleagues 
are reshaping their environments...and how environmental concerns 

are reshaping our profession. 

ARCHITECTURAL RECORD not only talks about innovative designs... 
It delivers them — with full-color photos and detailed drawings. 

You'll find no techno-babble in ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Just 
straight-from-the-source facts on the latest building technology and how 
it can work for you. 
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Save as much as $156 off the cover price by signing up now for more than a year of 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. Complete the attached order card, then consider some 
of the perks The RECORD delivers... 

@ Special RECORD INTERIORS Edition. September shows you what's new inside. 

@ Special RECORD LIGHTING Supplement. You get this illuminating 
supplement--at no extra cost--on a regular basis. 

@ Special RECORD HOUSES Edition. Award-winning designs for single-family 
residences take the stage every April. 


Go on RECORD today. The best in design — inside and out. The latest in 
technology — in a usable form. The last word in practice — to improve 
management, marketing and fees. It all comes together every month to make this 
magazine both a working resource and a reflection on the brightest in our field. Put 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD on your desk and drawing board by completing and 
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Blueprints for 





the 21st century 


THE NEW URBANISM 
Toward an Architecture 


of Community 

Peter Katz 

With an Afterword by Vincent Scully 
288 pages, 300 full-color photographs, 
50 halftones, and 150 line illustrations, 
0-07-033889-2, $49.95 (Hardcover) 





Brilliant working examples from leaders of 
the “New Urbanism,” includes Andres 
Duany and Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk and 
Peter Calthorpe — more than 300 


vivid four-color photographs, site 
Peter Katz 


plans, and project renderings ... ae 


in-depth project analyses, with block- 
by-block planning and construction 
histories, plus follow-up interviews 
with current owners and _ project 
participants ... and innovative 
solutions to a wide range of urban 
problems. An innovative book 
providing new directions for the com- 
munities of tomorrow. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR 





CU a A 


Vincent Scully 
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WATERFRONTS 
Cities Reclaim Their Edge 


Ann Breen and Dick Rigby 


334 pages, 40 full-color photographs, 
110 halftones, and 70 line illustrations, 
0-07-068458-8, 849.95 (Hardcover) 


The 75 award-winning waterfront 
development projects in this magnificent 
compendium—parks, boathouses, 
marinas, housing, mixed-use properties, 
and cultural centers—offer a profusion of 
ideas and inspiration for new urban 
waterfront facility planners and 
designers. Among the projects 
featured are: Monterey Bay 
Aquarium (California); Harbour 
Town (Hilton Head, South 
Carolina); Horace Dodge Memorial 
Fountain (Detroit); Coastal Cement 
Corporation Terminal (Boston); 
Cincinnati Gateway Riverwalk; and 
Roebling Bridge/Delaware 
Aqueduct (Pennsylvania and 

New York). 


Toward an Architecture of Community 
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McGRAW-HILL, INC. mn § 
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or clip/copy this coupon 
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_J THE NEW URBANISM, 0-07-033889-2, $49.95 (Hardcover) 
_J WATERFRONTS, 0-07-068458-8, $49.95 (Hardcover) 












McGraw-Hill, Inc., Att: T. Pletscher, 
11 W. 19th St., New York, NY 10011. Name 
Fax: 1-212-337-4092. Or call toll-free 
1-800-2-MCGRAW and charge to Address 
your Visa, MasterCard, Discover, or 


Amex card. Same free trial privilege cE a 1D 
applies Prepayment required on all orders to PO Box addresses. Prices subject to change. O3TP055 
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Engineer: Severud Associates Consulting Engineers P.C. Photographer: Robert Reck. | 


Architect: C.W. Fentress J.H. Brandurn and Associates 


Birdair's Toniuniad Membrane Sends | 
Airport Design in New Directions 


Birdair’s tensioned membrane technology makes permanent translucent structures of any size or configuration possible. 
At Denver's spectacular New International Airport, architects have used tensioned membrane to cover the 180 ft. wide, 





900 ft. long “Great Hall’) creating an exciting architectural landscape on the horizon. Two 40 ft. wide exterior canopies 
shield passengers from the elements by flanking the entire length of the 900 ft. structure. 
At Birdair, we continue to be energized by original and creative thinking — about new structural concepts, applica- 
tions, materials; about how we can support architects in rethinking the very nature of buildings and bending the lines 
vhich will delineate the future of architecture. For complete illustrative and technical information on how you can bring 


lying excitement to your next project, call or write: 





Birdair, Inc. © 65 Lawrence Bell Drive ¢ Amherst, New York 14221 USA 
716-633-9500 © 800-622-2246 © FAX: 716-633-9850 
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What’s an Architect Worth? 


Salary Surveys 


¢ AIA Firm Survey Report 

(last published 1991; $95 nonmembers, $50 
members). This year updated in forthcoming 
“Architecture Fact Book.’’ All available 
from AIA Bookstore (800/242-4140). 


e Principal’s Survey of A/E/P & 
Environmental Firms 

By Mark Zweig & Associates, 1993, $195. 
Mark Zweig & Associates, Inc., Box 8325, 
Natick, Mass. 01750 (508/651-1559). 


¢ Guidelines, offers pay and fee data 
sources, Box 749, Orinda, Calif. 94563. 


¢ 1993 Architectural Salaries Survey 
By D. Dietrich Associates, Inc. ($180), P. O. 
Box 511, Phoenixville, Pa. 19460 


¢ Management Design 1993 Survey for 
California Architectural Firms, by 
Managment Design ($130, AIA member, 
$150 nonmember), 100 Bush Street, Suite 
650, San Francisco, Calif. 94104 (415/989- 
4338, fax 415/989-0128) 


¢ Massachusetts Architects’ Compensation 
Survey Report 

By the Boston Society of Architects, 1993 
($80 BSA members, $50 nonmembers). 
Special Publications, BSA, 52 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02109-4301 (fax: 617/951-0845). 


Corrections 

All photographs on pages 105, 106, and 107 
of Adelbert Hall at Case Western Reserve 
University [RECORD, February, 1994] are by 
Cervin Robinson. 


Architrope shared the Art Commission of 
the City of New York award for the 
Brooklyn Army Terminal renovations 
[RECORD, February 1994, page 11]. 


New Products Continued from page 42 


312. Ceiling fan 

A new 50-inch-diameter ceiling fan has 
blades that curve inward at the flange 
couplings to suggest the shape of flower 
petals. The AirDesign Petal model comes 
with the manufacturer’s K55LX motor, 
which has three forward and three reverse 
speeds and three light levels for the 100-watt 
integrated globe light fixture. The fan has a 
die-cast zinc finish and comes in textured 
and basic white. Emerson Electric Co., St. 
Louis. 











WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
YOUR CLIENT’S FIRE 
DOOR DOESN’T WORK? 


Ax insurers and fire inspectors what they find when 
they drop test rolling fire doors in commercial buildings. 
Up to 20% fail. 


But now, an informed specification can correct this problem and 
help your client reduce exposure to future liability. 





















& 


Why fire doors fail  Heat-sensitive release devices have been painted over. Guides and coiling 
mechanisms have been damaged in collisions. Openings are obstructed. If a building owner doesn’t test for 
these problems, he doesn’t find them. Yet many owners don’t test, even though an inoperable fire door can 
cost part of a building... or a life. 


& What the NFPA says The National Fire Protection Association in document NFPA 80 clearly states 
that all horizontal or vertical sliding and rolling fire doors shall be inspected and tested annually to check for 
proper operation and full closure. 


The Cornell solution The new M100 fire door works the way no fire door has ever 
worked before. Advanced integral design sets new standards for reliability and superior in-use 
performance. Testing and resetting is done at the touch of a button. 


@ Proven reliability — 500 automatic closings 
& 50,000 open/close cycles 
@ Slow closing action 
@ Ideal for concealed applications 
@ Safe to test 
@ Quick to test — testing takes seconds instead of hours 


To receive a video demo showing the M100 
in operation, and for literature and 
full specifications, call, write or fax. 
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"New solutions 
Since 1828” 
Tel 800.233.8366 
Fax 800.526.0841 





Crestwood Industrial Park 
Mountaintop, PA 18707 
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ZERO Automatic Door Bottoms. 


When nothing else is good enough, for long enough. 


There are enough problems on the For 70 years, ZERO has designed _ of all architects write “ZERO” 
job site. The door is hung incorrectly, and built products that perform when specifying smoke, fire or 
the frame is out of plumb, the floor —_ under conditions where most sound-stopping door gaskets. 


is not level, the installer never fitted others will not—and are still 

a gasket before, the instructions are working when most others are not. 
not followed, the owner wants the If your project calls for quality, 
project finished yesterday, you name performance, value—the project 
it. A ZERO Automatic Door Boitom calls for ZERO. The long-term 

is engineered with all of the above payoff can’t be beat for return 


ZERO can help you reduce your 
door gasketing problems down to 
zero. For engineering assistance, 
information and our new 32-page, 
to-scale catalog, just call or write. 


assumed to happen. on investment—that’s why 65% 















ZERO INTERNATIONAL, INC. 
415 Concord Avenue, Bronx, NY 10455-4898 WHEN NOTHING ELSE 
1-800-635-5335 W 4 4; {e] is GOOD ENOUGH 
In NYC, 718-585-3230 FAX 718-292-2243 BANAbALSDE FOR LONG ENOUGH 
TELEX 239777 ZERO UR 
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#367A “High Sound” 
Automatic Door Bottom 
U.S. Patent 4947584 


Flat spring mechanism drops 
neoprene gasket in a scissor- 
like motion for a tight seal 


4 and no drag. 


~ 


Housings available: ~~ 
Aluminum 

Black Anodized 

Dr. Bronze Anodized 
Bronze Anodized 


Concealed magnet helps 


control the drop as door 
"Ee is closed. 


Brass cylinder nut 
for adjusting drop. 


Hinge-side plunger 
activates drop. 


#564 Saddle with neoprene 
gasket seals to door. 

Double neoprene gasket 

seals firmly against saddle. 


For your convenience in locating building 
materials and other products shown in this 
month’s feature articles, RECORD has asked the 
architects to identify the products specified. 


Pages 60-65 

Gethsemane Episcopal Cathedral 
Moore/Andersson Architects 

EPDM roofing: Carlisle SynTec Systems. Metal 
roofing: ASTM A526 G90 galvanized iron. Asphalt 
shingles: CertainTeed Corp. (Saf-T-Lok). Sky- 
lights: Kalwall Corp. (Skyroof). Casement windows 
and French doors: Marvin Windows. Folding parti- 
tions: Won-Dor Corp. Solid-core wood doors: 
Weyerhaeuser. Hardware: Schlage Lock; LCN 
Closers; Von Duprin; Stanley. Pocket-door assem- 
bly: Johnson. Stainless-steel and nickel-copper 
ceiling grid: Chicago Metallic Corp. Concrete-block 
and Portland-cement floor colorants: Tamms Indus- 
tries, Co. Vinyl walleovering: Genon Wallcovering, 
DiversiTech General Corp. Ceramic wall tile: 
American Olean (SatinGlo). Resilient flooring: 
Armstrong World Industries (Medintech). Interior 
lighting: George Kovacs; Lithonia; Halo. Medal- 
halide exterior luminaires: Quality Lighting. 


Pages 72-79 

Center for the Arts, Yerba Buena Gardens 

Maki and Associates, Architecture and Planning 
Customized curtain wall: Kawneer (1600 Window 
Wall System). PVDF finishes: PPG Industries 
(Duranar XL “Maki Silver”). Solar-control film: 








Southwall Technologies (Heat Mirror). UV-absorb- 
ing laminating interlayer: Monsanto Chemical Co. 
(Saflex). EIFS cladding: Dryvit (Mountain Fog and 
Royal Velvet). Glass block (courtyard and Lounge): 
Nippon Electric Glass (Opaline). Epoxy finish on 
metal railings: Tnemic. Concrete colorant: L. M. 
Scofield (Chromix “French Grey”). Pool tile: Amer- 
ican Olean. Roof pavers: Terra-Paving, Wausau. 
Motorized shades: Mechoshade (Thermoveil). 


Pages 80-83 

107th Precinct Station House 

Perkins Eastman & Partners Architects 
Ballasted roofing: Firestone Building Products. 
Projected windows: Coast to Coast Mfg. Co. Insu- 
lated tinted glazing: PPG Industries. Storefront: 
City Window Co. Garage door: Overhead Door Co. 
Security cameras: Vicon/Motorola Co. Concealed 
hinges: Stanley Co. Structural glazed facing tile: 
Stark Ceramics Co. Floor and wall tile: Dal-Tile. 
Elevators: Dover Elevator Co. 


Pages 90-91 

Marine Resources Center 

Tsoi/Kobus Associates, Inc. 

GFRC panels: Architectural Cladding Systems. 
Cast stone: Atlanta Cast Stone. Granite: Fletcher 
Granite Co. Sheet-metal roof: Lead-coated copper. 
Shingle roofing: GAF Building Materials. 
Windows: Marvin Windows. Entrances: Monarch 
Industries, Inc. Perforated-metal ceilings: Milgo- 
Bufkin. Grid: Armstrong World Industries. 
Laboratory casework: St. Charles Mfg. Co. Paints: 
Devoe & Raynolds. Ceramic tile: Dal-Tile Corp. 
Seamless epoxy flooring: Crossfield Products (Dex- 





O-Tex). Laminate surfaces: Wilsonart. Elevators: 
Payne. Interior fixtures: LiteControl; Lithonia. 
Exterior luminaires: Louis Poulson Lighting. 


Pages 92-95 

Discovery Research Center 

Centerbrook Architects and Planners 

Aluminum windows and entrances: Efco. Locksets: 
Russwin. Hinges: McKinney. Door operators: 
Glynn-Johnson. Electric strikes: Von Duprin. Sus- 
pended ceiling: Armstrong. Operable walls: 
Modernfold. Laboratory casework: Hamilton. Vinyl 
flooring: American Olean. Chandeliers and sconces: 
Poulsen. Hydraulic elevator: Schindler 


Pages 96-97 

Founder’s Research Center 

SRG Partnership, Inc., Architect 

GFRC: Western Art Stone. Curtain wall: Kawneer 
Co., Inc. (System 1600). Built-up roofing: Manville 
(Perma-Ply R). Glass: Viracon. Entrances: 
Kawneer Co. Inc. Partitions: Modernfold. Lock- 
sets; Schlage Lock. Tile: American Olean. Pole-top 
lighting: Gardco. 





SPRING City 


Electrical Manufacturing Company 
Phone (215) 948 4000 ® Fax (215) 948 5577 
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Conceal, Reveal, 
Swivel with a 
touch of a finger. 





AUTON. orftur TV LIFTS>. 


YOU BUILD THE FURNITURE - WE'LL PROVIDE THE AUTOMATION 


Since 1955, the Auton Company has 
served the design community with 
quality motorized systems that 
utilize remote controls and small 
powerful motors. Motorized 
platforms glide smoothly and quietly 
on four racks and pinions, even 
Auton Rack & P ve swivels at a touch of a button. 
installed in homes, ices conference rooms and luxury hotels world- 
wide such as the Mirage, Treasure Island Caesars Palace, Taj Mahal, 
Shangri-La, Auton is the lift system professionals use with confidence. 


AUTON COMPANY Box 1129: Sun Valley, CA 91353-1129 - (818) 367-4340 mpm 
Beverly Hills (310) 659-1718 - Honolulu (808) 734-1260 - FAX (818) 362-9215 ill 
Auton does not make furniture. US & Foreign Pat. Pend. Made in the USA 


BUT THIS! 
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ESSENTIAL MARKETING TOOLS 





ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
REPRINTS 


Get your message across with reprints of articles from 
issues of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Promote your firm. Reprints of RECORD articles 
featuring your work are an ideal way to remind clients 
and prospects of your firm’s accomplishments and high 
standards of design. 


You can order reprints of articles that have appeared 
in RECORD within the past two years, in any quantity 
(minimum: 500). 


For more information, price quotes, and help with 
layout on building project reprints, write or call: 


Janice Austin 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
Princeton Road 
Hightstown, NJ 08520 
(609) 426-5494 
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400. Laser-cut study models 

A capabilities brochure describes 
automated model-building services 
that convert CAD drawings into 
three-dimensional forms at much 
lower cost than hand-made models. 
New digital rendering services make 
rough design drawings into presenta- 
tion images in any style, as well as 
animated walk-throughs. Envision 
Design Centers, San Francisco. 


402. Minimize liability 

A free 16-page guide, /ntroduction to 
Better Contracts, helps design profes- 
sionals prepare documents that 
manage risks inherent in the con- 
struction process. Covers oral and 
written agreements, negotiating con- 
tracts, and lists specific provisions 
that can make or break a contract. 
FAX letterhead requests to (408) 649- 
3240. DPIC Cos., Monterey, Calif. 







ACOUSTICAL 
GLAZING 


SYSTEMS 


404. Acoustical windows 


Guide explains how frames and 
glazing can be engineered to meet 
site-specific noise-control problems. 
Rated acoustical performance is 
incorporated in sliding, projected, 
and casement windows, glass doors, 
and curtain-wall systems. Metal 
frames permit different colors on 
interior and exterior. Window Tech- 
nologies, Inc., Temecula, Calif. 





401. Custom-design fascia 
Exterior panels, fascias, and other 
building components made of formed, 
coextruded plastic materials can 
achieve realistic simulations of almost 
any cladding materials, as well as 
create custom architectural elements. 
Process permits finishing panels with 
weatherable films such as Kynar to 
match metal parts. Vacuform Indus- 
tries, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 





403. Glass and glazing systems 
A 40-page catalog highlights glass- 
fabricating and assembly services for 
the architectural market. Products 
include heat-treated glass for high 
wind-resistance; spandrel glass in 
custom silksereened frit and etched 
patterns; curved glass for skylights, 
railings, and curtain walls; and fire- 
rated and special-use glass. HGP 
Industries, Inc., Dallas. 


405. Carpet design guide 
Prepared with a major nylon manu- 
facturer, a colorful 14-page booklet 
relates the materials on the outside of 
a building—a distinctively profiled 
curtain wall or natural-granite 
cladding—with carpet patterns and 
textures available for interior use. 
Illustrates 13 different carpets in a 
range of constructions. Mohawk 
Commercial Carpet, Atlanta. 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Card. 
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BUILDING GREEN 
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406. Building Green 

A 28-minute video shows how 
architect and client can use an 
environmentally informed design, 
innovative technologies, and off-the- 
shelf products to create a workplace 
that saves energy, cuts air pollution, 
boosts recycling, and minimizes use 
of toxic materials. Cost: $12.95. 
(212) 979-3026. National Audubon 
Society, New York City. 


Worldwide leadership 


408. Automatic entrances 

A short-form catalog covers a full line 
of swinging and sliding automatic 
doors, including a new telescopic 
sliding-door package said to provide a 
door opening 30 percent larger than 
other entrances, and ADA-compliant 
swing-door operators for new and 
retrofit installations. Dor-O-Matic, 
Harwood Heights, Ill. 





410. Precast-terrazzo flooring 
Precast cementitious terrazzo pro- 
vides many color, pattern, and 
installation options. A 12-page catalog 
illustrates all color choices, details 
thinset, bonded, and sand-cushioned 
installation methods, and covers 
accessories such as stair treads, 
curbings, wall base, and column 
covers. Terra Paving Products, 
Wausau, Wis. 

* Product Data on CAD disk 


407. Barrier-free washrooms 
Prepared with Ronald Mace, FAIA, 
of Barrier-Free Environments, a 
planning guide offers detailed layouts 
and ADA requirements for large and 
small public washrooms. Includes 
specifics for placement of accessories 
such as soap dispensers, dryers, and 
grab bars. Wheelchair- maneuverabil- 
ity drawing template available. 
Bobrick, North Hollywood, Calif. 





409. High-density storage 
TAB’s new brochure explains the 
space-saving advantages of track- 
mounted, mobile storage units that 
need no dedicated aisles. Manual, 
mechanical-assist, and electric-power 
options provide for a range of 
budgets. CAD-based loading, layout, 
and spec assistance offered. TAB 
Products Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


SOUND- SHIELD 


we 


411. Spray-on acoustic control 
CAFCO Sound-Shield is said to 
provide a quieter, more-light-reflect- 
ing interior when used on ceiling and 
walls; surfaces can be painted with 
minimal reduction in acoustical per- 
formance. Heat-Shield thermal 
insulation has an R-value of 3.85 per 
in. Noncombustible and asbestos- 
free. Isolatek International, 
Stanhope, N. J. * 


For more information, circle item numbers on Reader Service Card. 





ROUND ALUMINIUM WINDOW 





baudisson concept window corp. 
979 bennington st. ¢ east boston, ma 02128 
telephone: (617) 569-2927 e fax: (617) 569-3381 
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5996 S. Crocker St. 


20-12 SM 
Slope Measu 


ring Device & Level 


Littleton, CO 80120-2054 oe 


ph.: (303) 794-2510 
fax: (303) 794-3703 
1-800-848-4912 ext. 4459 


DPG-20 


Door Pressur 


e Gauge 











© Business Owners 

© Building Owners, Architects & Contractors 
© Building and Fire Code Inspectors 

> Building Maintenance Engineers 


HMC offers a complete line of products to insure that 
buildings are handicapped accessible 


COMPLY WITH ADA REQUIREMENTS 





1. RAMPS: ADAAG 4.8 states that any part of an acces: 
greater than 1:20 shall be considered a ramp 
Furthermore, the maximum slope of a ramp 


shall be 1:12 








sible route with a slope 
and must comply 


inanew construction 





20-12 SM 





2. DOORS 
exterior doors of a building be handicapped 


a. Door Opening Force (4.13.11 ADAAG) 


0 Exterior hinged doors: (Reserved) 


The Americans with Disabilities Act requires that both interior and 


accessible 


The 8.5 pounds (37.4 N) maximum force recommended in ANSI 


Standard A117.1- 1986 is commonly used. 
© Interior hinged doors: 5 Ibf (22.2N) 
> Sliding or folding doors: 5 Ibf (22.2N) 
© Automatic/Power Assisted Doors: (4:1 


3.12) 





b 


Such doors shall require no more than 15 Ibs. (66.6N) to stop door 
movement. Ifa power-assisted door is used, its door-opening force 
shall comply with 4.13.11 and its closing shall conform to require- 

ments in ANSI A156.19-1984 


DPG-20: An instrument designed to measure force 
between 0-20 Ibs. Its scale also includes Newtons 
and Kilograms. 


0 Set the “O” ring on zero. Press against a given door 
approximately handle-high and 30” toward the 
handle from the door’s hinges. Read the amount 
of force required to open the door indicated by 
the “O” ring 
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you can count 


Bilco automatic fire vents offer performance you can count on, the reliable performance it takes to prevent small fires 
from becoming major disasters. Their automatic venting action exhausts the smoke and super-heated gases through the 
roof. This reduces the danger of “flash-over”, an extremely hazardous condition which allows fires to spread quickly over 
large areas. Fire venting assists in maintaining good interior visibility, allowing firefighters to locate the seat of the fire. 











Bilco's 
DFV Series Automatic Fire 
















Bilco's DFV series automatic fire vents are U.L. Listed and FM 
Approved. All DFV vents feature steel or aluminum construction, 
insulated covers and curbs, an EPDM weatherseal gasket, heavy 
duty hardware, the exclusive Thermolatch® hold/release 

mechanism and an attractive, low-profile exterior design. DFV 
Reliable Thermolaich® hokd/relense fire vents are available with a variety of options such as smoke 
mechanism with fusible link detector activation, motorized operation, special finishes, 
custom base flanges for metal roof installations, burglar bars, 
exterior lock boxes and many more. 





DOORS FOR 


SPECIAL SERVICES 





The Bilco Company, P.O. Box 1203, New Haven, CT 06505 See our catalog 
Tel. (203) 934-6363 + Fax (203) 933-8478 in Sweet's® 





Attractive, low profile design 
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Inner-Seal® Siding _ 
Systems 


Product 
Literature 
Showcase 


Here are some 
building products, 
catalogs, brochures, 

and technical litera- 

ture available in the 
architectural market 
today. To receive 





a Lt] 
Inner-Seal Lap and Panel 
Sidings are made from 
small-diameter, fast-growing 


your copy of any of trees. They're affordable 


them, circle the 
corresponding 


and reduce the country's 
dependence on old-growth 
forests. Ready to install with 


a protective overlay that's 
number on the primed. Resists weathering, 


Reader Service splitting or curling. The look 
Card of solid sawn siding without 


the expense, the waste, or 
the work. 


Louisiana-Pacific 
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Decorative Wood 
Ceilings and Walls 






NaturalLines 


a 


NaturaLines™ wood ceilings 
and walls are available from 
Conwed in numerous styles and 
finishes. Wood ceilings and 
walls feature dynamic lines for 
such environments as hotels, 
banks, offices, reception areas, 
and schools. Styles include 
linear, louver, cellular, and 
coffer in woods such as oak, 
hemlock, maple, or desired 
species. NaturaLines wood ceil- 
ings and walls are available in 
fruitwood, walnut, mahagony, 
and custom stains or choose 
from finishes such as clear 
lacquer or Class A 


Conwed 
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- Newest 
Thermostat Models 


SOT ES 2S SOEs 
Thermostat Models 
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More than just a heater - it's 
an investment in comfort 
that pays dividends in $$$'s! 
99.9% efficient, fully auto- 
matic thermostat, easy to 
use automatic pushbutton 
ignition. Vent-free, patented 
ceramic burner plate tech- 
nology delivers radiant and 
convection heat simultane- 
ously. Get more than you 
bargained for $ for $ you 
can't beat a Rinnai. For 
information telephone: 
1/800/621-9419. 


Rinnai America Corp. 
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Revere Copper Shingles 





Revere Copper Shingles are 
quicker and easier to install 
than ordinary asphalt shin- 
gles. There are no special 
skills required & no special 
tools. Because Revere shin- 
gles are manufactured from 
solid copper, not a foil lami- 
nate, they will likely last as 
long as the building they 
protect. To learn more 
about our copper shingles, 
or any of our other copper 
roofing products, call us toll- 
free at 800-448-1776. 


Revere Copper Products 
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To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 


Decorative Grilles 





Unusual visual effects emerge 
when our grilles are designed 
for area effects. Versatility is 
the theme. R&G offers archi- 
tects and interior designers 
many ways to express the 
changing forms of metal with 
the integrity of R&G's archi- 
tectural grilles. Custom or 
standard finishes are available 
plus any grille can be made in 
matching color to blend with 
your decor. 202 Norman 
Ave., Bklyn. NY 11222, 800-521- 
4895. Fax: 718-349-2611. 


Register & Grille Mfg., Co. 
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- Fine Garden Furniture 





Van Klassens Fine Garden 


Furniture is made of solid 
Honduras mahogany joined 
with West System® epoxy 
and finished with AWLGRIP® 
marine polyurethane paint, 
the most attractive and 
durable combination of 
materials for wood painted 
furniture for indoor or 
outdoor locations. Also 
available in genuine FEQ 
teak, clear mahogany and 
Custom designs and colors. 


Van Klassens, Inc. 


Circle 35 on Inquiry card 
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Product Literature Showcase 


New Products 
All New Catalog 





Architectural Area Lighting 
introduces several new 
fixtures in an all new catalog 
The fixture shown, the new 
Vandal Guard™ features a 
segmented reflector and 
vertical lamp for superior 
optical performance, all 
contained in a rugged cast 
aluminum housing 
Photometric information is 
available for all AAL prod- 
ucts on IES formatted disks 
Call or write us for your copy 
of the new catalog. Call 714 
994-2700 or fax 714 994-0522 


Architectural Area Lighting 
Circle 36 on Inquiry card 


Trespa® Toplab® 
Lab Panel 


The a ed tiny 
oe tee inge gays 
See ed me 


Trespa Toplab“” grade 
resists strong acids, e.g. 96% 


Sulfuric, and other chemi- 
is Toplab is durable 
clean, and avail- 

ible in colors. It will not rot 
delaminate, or support 
Toplab is avail- 

up to 1" thick 

jth; it remains 


Hoechst Celanese Corp. 
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The new dock equipment 
brochure from BLUE GIANT incor- 
porates architectural specifica- 
tions with typical application 
descriptions and detailed 
feature photographs. Location 
photos show the many and 
varied types of loading dock 
equipment manufactured by 
BLUE GIANT and_ installed 
around the globe 

BLUE GIANT EQUIPMENT CORP., 
One Industrial Park Drive 

Pell City, AL 35125 

Phone: 800- USA-BLUE 

FAX: 205-884-1504 


Blue Giant Equipment 
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Barrier-Free Entrances 


with Swing Door Operator 





Our EasyAccess™ swing door 
operator makes complying 
with the ADA 1990 mandate 
readily achievable". ADA 
defines this as ‘easily 
accomplishable without 
much difficulty or expense" 
The EasyAccess operator 
installed without structural 
modifications, creates an 
affordably priced, barrier- 
free entrance for the physi- 
cally disabled. Automatic 

operation with a push of a 


button 


Horton Automatics 
Circle 41 on Inquiry card 








TimberForm® Colonnade™ 
Catalog of Benches Etc. 






A new eight page catalog 
presents this contemporary 
series of site furnishings. 
Bench frames of heavy-duty 
“schedule 40° pipe support 
seating surfaces of perfo- 
rated steel, half-round steel 
bar, or Alaska yellow cedar, 
Marine Teak or Purpleheart 
slats Matching litter 
containers are also offered. 
All metal parts are powder 
coated in a choice of ten 
standard & over 170 special 
designer colors. Call toll-free 
for your copy. 

1-800/547-1940 (ext.522). 


Columbia Cascade 
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Architect's Font Pack 


MeavyHand 


Sketcher 


Bridge the gap between 
computers and the fine art 
of hand lettering. The archi- 
tect's font pack offers 
designers and building 
professionals six high quality 
handlettered typefaces for 
Windows or Macintosh 
systems. The pack contains 
both Truetype and 
Postscript versions and is 
compatible with all software 
supporting those formats 
$49.00 + S&H. 

1-800-377-4900 


Epiphany Design Studio 
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Back Issues of 
Record Lighting 


Add to your files by ordering 
back issues of RECORD 
LIGHTING, the exciting color 
supplement to Architectural 
Record. The price per issue 
is only $3.50 each (includes 
postage and handling). 
Send check or money order 
to Architectural Record, 
1221 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York, NY 10020. Attn: 
Back Issues. 


Record Lighting 
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Keep Dodge in 
Your Plans! 








Don't forget to provide your 
local Dodge Reporter with 
the details and plans for 
your next job. You don't 
want them to miss out on 
the best bid for your next 
job. Contractors can't bid 
on jobs they don't know 
about. Thank you for your 
input. We appreciate your 
cooperation. F.W. Dodge, 
McGraw-Hill Construction 
Information Group. 


F.W. Dodge 
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10,000 Homebuilders 
Can't Be Wrong! 





These homebuilders ranked 
Heartland super polymer vinyl 
siding products #1 in perceived 
value, quality & reputation in an 
independent industry survey. 
Heartland's Architectural 
Services Dept. now makes it 
easy for you to specify these 
remarkable products & their 
exclusive value-added features 
with a complete "Architectural 
Specification Guide." To receive 
your free copy, or for specific 
design assistance, contact 
Yancey Hughes, Architectural 
Manager, at (800) 328-7864. 


Heartland Building Prods. 
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Engineered Wood Sports 
Flooring Systems 








Lnpinecred Beed ‘ports Fleering Systems 
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Before selecting your next 


sports surface, check out 
ConnoreAGA's complete 
line of indoor, performance 
engineered, wood and 
synthetic flooring systems. 
Order your free catalog 
today or better yet ... visit a 
state-of-the-art Design and 
Performance Center in 
Atlanta, Chicago or Dallas 
for a demonstration and 
complete system specifica- 
tions. Call 800-833-7144 
today! 


ConnoreAGA 
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Westchester Marble 
And Granite 








WMG offers the widest selec- 
tion of French limestones, in 
addition to a complete line 
of exotic marbles, granites, 
and other natural stones. All 
stone tiles are available in 
coordinating slabs _ for 
countertops, fireplaces, and 
other custom pieces. Com- 
plete brochure upon re- 
quest. 31 Warren Place, 
Mount Vernon, New York 
10550. Call (914) 667-1600 or 
Fax (914) 667-6244, 


Westchester Marble 
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To Advertise: Call 1-800-544-7929 
Fax: 212-512-2074 


Custom Metal 
Graphics 


Create an entrance with 
exquisitely decorated metal 
from SURFACE DESIGN + 
Technology. Brushing, polishing, 
and sandblasting in conjunc- 
tion with electroplating of gold, 
nickel, or copper will bring your 
designs to life! Specify your own 
design, pattem, logo, or texture 
for elevators, doors, columns, 
furniture, etc., and SURFACE 
DESIGN will produce ft. 

Call: (800) 537-1127, 

Fax: (305) 696-4064, 

Servicing specifiers worldwide. 


Surface Design + Tech. 
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Steel Joists and 
Joist Girders 





This 94-page design manual 
provides indepth informa- 
tion for the optimum use of 
steel joists and joist girders. 
As the largest producer in 
the United States, Vulcraft 
has the most experience 
and expertise in the appli- 
cation, design and manu- 
facture of these products. 
The economies of steel joists 
and joist girders contribute 
to their increasing utilization. 


Nucor Corp. 
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Ancor Granite Tile 


ANCOR 





Ancor produces over fifty No. 
American and imported gran- 
ites in a full range of colors 
and finishes for residential, 
commercial and institutional 
use. Standard format is 12 x 
12 x 3/8"; other sizes up to 18 x 
18 x 1/2" available. Ancor's 
honed finish tile is particularly 
suitable for high traffic 
commercial areas. 435 Port 
Royal West, Montreal, 
Quebec, H3L2C3, Canada. 
Ph# (514) 385-9366. 

Fax# (514) 382-3533. 


Ancor Granite Tile 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD's 
first issue (1891) is reprinted 
to celebrate our centennial. 
150 pages. 64 illustrations. 
Every architect should have 
this collector's issue. Only 
$16.95 ppd. For more infor- 
mation, call 212-512-3443. 
ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 
Circulation Department, 
1221 Avenue of the 
Amercias, New York, NY 
10020. 
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Vinyl Windows and 
Patio Doors 





Louisiana-Pacific's vinyl 
windows and patio doors 
meet the most demanding 
new energy codes and cre 
a perfect fit for new 
construction as well as 
replacement. Made with a 
new generation of stronger, 
modified uPVC, they resist 
rust, rot, scratches and 
dents. And they're avail- 
able in a wide range of sizes 
and styles, including a large 
variety of custom shapes. 


Louisiana-Pacific 
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Classified Advertising 


To Advertise Call Cherie Jolley 801-974-2843 or Fax 801-972-9409 





POSITIONS VACANT 


Historic Preservation Program Coordi- 
nator Ann. #: 3117-4A-PhD Salary: $40, 458 - 
$57,068 Closing Date: 4-7-94. Senior level 
professional position, managing and coordi- 
nating the Arlington County, Virginia's 
Historic Preservation Program. Requires a 
Bachelor’s degree in Historic Preservation or 
Urban Planning and four years of experience 
in historic preservation planning, preferably 
at the local government level. Please see offi- 
cial job announcement for additional informa- 
tion. All applicants must submit an official 
Arlington County application form. To re- 
quest application materials, call (703) 358- 
3500 (voice). If you are a TTY User, call (703, 
358-4613 (TTY). Arlington County Government 
EOE/ Reasonable Accommodation Upon 
Request. 


Architect-Computerized planing and 
schematic design: preparation of preliminary 
and working drawings; computerized render- 
ing and model building. Use of AUTOCAD 
and lintergraph microstation to produce ar- 
chitectural drawings. Salary, $26,111 per 
year, 40 hours per week (7:30 a.m. -4:30 p.m.). 
Requirements, Bachelor of Arts in 
Architecture; degree must include one under- 
graduate level course in each of the follow- 
ing- Urban Theory; Urban Planning; Urban 
Policy: Structural System design. One year 
experience in related occupation as an 
Architect/Space Planner; experience must in- 
clude computerized planning, schematic de- 
sign and modeling using AUTOCAD and 
Intergraph. send resumes; MESC, 7310 
Woodward Ave., Rm. 415 (Ref. No. 115693) 
Detroit, MI 48202. Employer paid ad. 


Project Coordinator required Archite- 
ctural production of preliminary design con- 
cepts, design development packages and 
production of architectural construction doc- 
uments. Drafting using standard techniques, 
AutoCADD and VisionAEL software as well as 
creation of perspectives and color rendering. 
Bachelor's degree in Architecture Design re- 
quired plus two years experience in the job 
offered. Must have proof of legal authority to 
work in the U.S. Salary-$24,500/year for a 40- 
hour week. Interested applicant contact the 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission. 
110 S. Hartford, Suite 106,Tulsa, OK 74120 (ID 
#7207). Phone: 918-592-2110. Refer to job or- 
der number 087261. Ad paid by an Equal 
Employment Opportunity Employer. 


Building Plans Examiner II required. 
echnical analysis and review of various 
building plans and related structures to en- 
sure compliance with building and zoning 


\des and ordinances; conferring with 
rs, architects and engineers during re- 

ess; and performing related work as 

\ilize principles of cost control, 
easurement, materials and trades 

payment, value engineering, contract adminis- 


tration and experience with building design, 
blueprint design, engineering design and land 
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surveying to discuss plan modifications neces- 
sary to meet the codes and ordinances with 
minimal disruption to proposed plans. 
Bachelor’s degree in Construction 
Science/Management or Architecture required, 
plus one year experience in the job duties de- 
scribed above. Must obtain BOCA certifica- 
tion in building and fire protection plans 
review within one year of hire date. Must 
have proof of legal authority to work in the 
U.S. Salary: $2,033/month for a 40-hour work 
week. Interested applicants contact the 
Oklahoma Employment Security Commission, 
110S. Hartford, Suite 106, Tulsa, OK 74120 (ID 
#7207). Phone: 918-592-2110. Refer to job or- 
der number 087257. Ad paid by an equal op- 
portunity employer. 


FACULTY POSITIONS VACANT 


Building Engineering Concordia 
University. Centre for Building Studies. The 
Centre has an opening for a tenure-track fac- 
ulty position. Applications are sought from 
candidates whose interest and expertise lie in 
the area of architectural engineering with em- 
phasis on lighting and building environment. 
Successful candidates will have an architec- 
tural background with a Ph.D. or equivalent 
related to this area, accomplishments in terms 
of research publications and related experi- 
ence. Ability to generate research funding is 
also an important criterion. Duties include 
teaching at graduate and undergraduate lev- 
els, supervision of M.A.Sc. and Ph.D. students, 
laboratory development and _ research. 
Membership or eligibility for membership in a 
Canadian professional engineering or archi- 
tectural association is required. Although the 
language of instruction at Concordia, 
University is English, bilingualism (English 
and French) will be an asset. Salary and rank 
are negotiable depending on academic qualifi- 
cations and experience. Send a complete re- 
sume with three references to: Dr. P. Fazio, 
Director, Centre for Building Studies, 
Concordia University, 1455 de Maisonneuve 
Blvd. West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 1M8. The 
position is available now and applications will 
be accepted until it is filled. In accordance 
with Canadian requirements, priority will be 
given to Canadian citizens and permanent res- 
idents of Canada. Concordia University is 
committed to employment equity and encour- 
ages applications form women, aboriginal peo- 
ple, visible minorities, and disabled persons. 
All things being equal, women candidates shall 
be given priority. 


Associate/Assistant Professor- The 
University of Oregon and Portland State 
University are jointly offering a Master of 
Architecture professional degree program in 
Portland with a focus on Urban architecture. 
Each institution is now recruiting for a new 
regular faculty position in this program at the 
Associate or Assistant Professor. 
Applications due by March 31, 1994 to receive 
full consideration. Both universities are 
EO/AA Institutions committed to cultural di- 
versity and ADA. University of Oregon- 


Graduate studio teaching plus architectural 
theory and practice in areas such as urban 
building topology and community design fa- 
cilitation. MArch. or equivalent degree re- 
quire. For application material contact Nancy 
McNaught, Department of Architecture, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR 97403. 
Portland State University - Graduate studio 
teaching plus additional courses related to 
contemporary architectural/urban design the- 
ory, visual language and representation theo- 
ry, or criticism. M.Arch. or equivalent degree 
required. for application material contact 
Barbara Sestak, AIA, Department of Art, 
Portland State University, Portland State 
University, Portland, OR 97207. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Partnership wanted with innovative ar- 
chitect or design team. $15,000 available im- 
mediately. Reply to: BO-7376, AR. 


Architectural Practice and office, 36 yrs. old. 
Conspicuously located on major highway in 
Suffolk County. L.I. Reply to: BO-7397, AR. 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


Old and rare books. Architecture and 
Decorative Arts. Send for free illustrated cata- 
log to: James Beattie, 150 North Wayne Ave., 
Dept R, Wayne, PA 19087 or call 1-800-441- 
6705. 


REACH and SELL 


your services to over 
155,000 active registered 
architects for as 


little as $375. 
Be a part of 
Architectural Record’s 
monthly 


“Consultant's Directory” 


x x x 


* Call Cherie Jolley at 
801.974.2843 Fax 801.972.9409 





SPECIAL SERVICES 


als COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
ie 


tied) THE REGISTRATION EXAMS 


Architectural License Seminars (310) 208-7112 
Box 64188 Los Angeles California 90064 


‘BEND-A-LITE: 


‘FLEXIBLE NEON’’ 
8 Brilliant Neon Colors! Lengths From 3Ft to 500 Ft! 
q Cut With Scissors! Easy to Re-Electrify! No Transformer! mW 

3Ft. Working Sample Only $18 Immediate Shipping! 
arose a vars ee aes poles e740 








1¢@ ARCHITECTURAL INDEX for 1993 
_is now available. 


e lt is an invaluable tool for research into your 
files of architectural magazines. 

e You can search for Building Type, Location of 
Building, Architect or Designer as well as specific 
subjects. 

e The ARCHITECTURAL INDEX is designed for 
the practicing architect by an architect. 


Magazines included are: Architectural Record, 
Progressive Architecture, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Interiors, Interior Design, Builder, +. 


The current issue for 1993 is $25.00. Call or Write: 
The ARCHITECTURAL INDEX 
PO Box 1168, Boulder, CO 80306 
303 449 7031 or fax 303 449 3748 
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PREFABRICATED 
BRIDGES 


CUSTOM ENGINEERED FOR 
SPECIFIC APPLICATIONS 
INCLUDING: 


* VEHICULAR 


* PEDESTRIAN 


* UTILITY SUPPORT 
* OVERPASS 


CALL TOLL 
800-328-2047 










DA-AR 


7am. CONTINENTAL 
BRIDGE 


8301 State Hwy 29 North « Alexandna, MN 56308 
Ph: (612) 852-7500 Fax (612) 852-7067 


A 





To Reply to Box Numbered Ads: 
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address separate envelopes 
(smaller than 11” x 5”) 
for each reply to: 


Key number from ad 
Architectural Record 
Post Office Box 900 
«New York, NY 10108 
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General 
Services 
Administration 


Excellence in 


Public Architecture 





A/E services are being solicited for a new federal 
complex to house the Internal Revenue Service 
and the U.S. Courts in Beckley, WV. The facility 
will contain approximately 15,000 gross square 
meters and associated parking. The selection of 
the A/E will focus on the key designer as the initial 
level of selection, and the use of a design 
competition and project team qualifications as the 
final level of selection. 


Stage |: Initial Selection 
Submit Designer Portfolio 





Offerors/Designers will be evaluated on their design 
merits regardless of size of contract but based on: 
@ Past Performance on Design 

@ Philosophy & Design Intent 

@ Key Designer Profile 

Designer portfolio will be evaluated on the above 
criteria that depict responsive designs, clear 
expressions of design philosophy, and sophisicated 
and simple solutions to complex design problems. 


Stage Il: Final Selection 
Design Competition & Project Team 





A minimum of three designers will be selected to 
compile a project team and participate in an 
anonymous design competition. A stipend will be 
provided to these designers in compensation for 
the competition. 


Qualifications 

Details of this solicitation will be defined in the 
Commerce Business Daily (CBD) advertisement 
which will appear in mid-March. Designer portfolios 
as defined in the CBD are due by April 29, 1994. 


Letters of interest or inquiries can be directed to: 
U.S. General Services Administration 

Kanawha Area Team Room 621 

The Wanamaker Building 

100 Penn Square East 

Philadelphia, PA 19107-3396 

Attn: Mr. Lloyd J. Jenkins (215) 656-6112 


Limitations 

Designer and entire project team must have their 
principal office within a 500 km (312 mile) radius of 
Beckley, WV. 
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astra-glaze-sw 
glazed masonry units offer: 


* Design flexibility, interior and exterior 
® Color variety 
Ma CS- 1187 
° Graffiti-proof cleansability 
Lae CUA Waa mt ir as) 
» © Cost savings, short and long term 
_- Innovative shapes and sizes 






ADQUARTERS PLANT: MANUFACTURING PLANT: 
One Connelly Road, P. O. Box 438 South Beloit, IL 

Emigsville, PA 17318 (800) 358-3003 

(800) 233-1924 FAX (717) 764-6774 FAX (815) 389-3214 

(717) 767-6868 








Churchill Public School ¢ Griffiths Rankin Cook Architects * Ottawa, Ontario 





The 
Designers Choice 
Ti a@ti atc: m CoytTere eM iVeKep a, 


Other quality products from TRENWYTH INDUSTRIES, INC. 


TRENDSTONE® ground face masonry units 

Eta tee) aeRO Cm mic) 
PY@e Uy OAC eu musa Cy 
AGGRE-BLOK® aggregate faced units 











SALES OFFICES: Detroit, MI (313) 588-3012 Pittsburgh, PA (412) 921-0683 
Rockford, IL (815) 389-3003 New York, NY (914) 623-2539 Washington, DC (301) 986-1105 
rT CEE Pe Rh) Northern, NJ (609) 291-8421 DET Se MAA Ce ed 
Kansas City, MO (816) 229-6780 Orlando, FL (904) 789-4050 Charlotte, NC (704) 642-0732 


Circle 53 on inquiry card York, PA (717) 767-6868 
































Architectural 
Record Review 
4 Acollection of the best 
=| Shopping Centers, 
=| Healthcare Facilities, 
Office Buildings, and 
Educational Buildings 
from the pages of Ar- 
chitectural Record. 
| Reviewed and updated...tracking reports 
on regional construction trends. For more 
information about these issues write: 
Architectural Record Review, 1221 Ave. 
of the Americas, 41st Floor, New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 
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HANDY-SHIELD™ 
by PLUMBEREX PRODUCTS 


HANDY-SHIELD 
| safety covers con- 
form to the Ameri- 
cans Disability Act 
(ADA) whenever in- 
sulation of drain & 
supply lines are re- 
quired to protect in- 
dividuals in wheel- 
chairs from burns or injury, under wash 
basins. HANDY-SHIELD features a 
unique conforming style with interior 
foam lining & exterior vinyl texture in 
an array of colors, resulting in an ap- 
pealing finished product. Please call 
(619) 322-1772 for more information. 
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Limited Numbered Edition 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD'S 
first issue (1891) is reprinted to cel- 
ebrate our centennial. 150 pages & 64 
illustrations. Every architect should 
have this collector's issue. Only $16.95 
postage paid. For more information 
call 212-512-3443. 
Architectural Record, Circulation Dept. 

1221 Ave. of the Amercias, NY, N.Y. 10020 
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Made of lead- 
impregnated, 
transparent plastic, 


LEAD-PLASTIC MODULAR X RAY 
BARRIERS & WINDOWS 


CLEAR-Pb® X-Ray 

Room Shielding provides complete radiation 
protection with panoramic viewing. Features 
include prefabrication for quick on-site assembly, 
attractive, space-saving decorator look and 
shatter resistance with a choice of lead 
equivalencies. Free CLEAR-Pb X-Ray Room 
Planning Guide is available. 


aa ae A Division of VICTOREEN. INC 
100 VOICE ROAD 
a ss | CARLE PLACE. NY 11514-1593 U.S.A 

(516) 741-6360 
VICTOREEN FAX (516) 741-5414 

Circle 55 on Inquiry Card 
F 
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REDDIE RECYCLE STEEL RECEPTACLES 


Receptacles for the separation and collection of 
every waste. Choice of cutouts and labels for waste, 
cans, glass, paper. Fast service, American-made 
quality. Write, call or FAX for catalog. 


1-800-262-4634 
Hodge Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
55 Fisk Ave., Springfield MA 01107-1072 
Tel. 413-781-6800 FAX 413-733-6573 


In Canada 1-800-243-4634 
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WORTHINGTON 


COLUMNS ¢ BALUSTRADING 
MUCH MORE 


44-Page Catalog 


1-800-872-1608 
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New TimberForm®Restoration™cast iron bench 2663 
with Alaska = 

yellow cedar 
slats 


New Site 
Furnishings 


One of a dozen TimberForm® contemporary and 
traditional design families of matching benches, 
ash receptacles, litter containers, planters, 
bollards and bike racks. For new brochures and a 
copy of our 88 page comprehensive specifier 
catalog call toll-free 1-800/547-1940, Ext. 517. 


"Columbia Cascade 


1975 S.W. Fifth Ave. Portland, OR 97201 FAX 503/223-4530 
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MUSSON 


New Adjusta-Nose ae 





New design nose easily adjusts and adheres to 
steps with return angle nosings between 90° and 
60°; allows snug fit on safety designed stairs. 


Adjusta-Nose treads are available in our medium 
gauge Diamond Design, Long nose Grit-Strip, 
Smooth Surface and Disc-O-Treads. 


For Free Brochure & Samples, write: 


PAUSSON RUBBER CO. 
P.O. Box 7038 ¢ Akron, Ohio 44306 
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| Architectural 
| Record File Cases 
Preserve and protect 
| your valuable copies of 
| Architectural Record 
| with sturdy and durable 
| file cases. These cases 
4 have a garnet red finish 
===! with embossed gold 
lettering. They leave the magazine spines 
visible and keep your copies free from dust 
and tearing. Each cases holds 8-10 issues. 
Only $6.95 each ...or 4 cases for $25. 


Send check payable to: 
Architectural Record 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
Attn: Cheryl Levy 
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Advertising Index 


Bold Face - page number 
Italics - Reader Service number 


A 
Apple Computer, 5 
(800) 441-3001 
Architectural Record Books, 17 
Armstrong World Industries, Inc., 
Cov.II-1 ; 1 [G-E] 
(800) 233-3823 
Auton Co., 104 ; 26 
(818) 367-4340 
Azrock Industries, Inc., 43 ; 14 [G-D] 


B 

BEGA, 6; 3 
(805) 684-0533 

Baudisson Concept Window Corp., 
105 ; 27 

Bilco Co., 106 ; 29 [G-E-L] 
(203) 934-6363 

Birdair, Inc., 100 ; 22 
(800) 622-2246 

Bonneville Power Administration, 
17W ; 10 


Cc 

CONTECHS '94, 98 

Copper Development Association, Inc., 
14 ; 6[G] 
(800) CDA-DATA 

Cornell Iron Works, 101 ; 23 [G-E-I} 
(800) 233-8366 


D 

DuPont Co. - Textile Fibers, 56-57 ; 20 
[D) 
(800) 4-DUPONT 
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For detailed data, prefiled catalogs of the 
manufacturers listed below are available in 
your 1993 Sweet's Catalog File as follows: 


E 

Echelon, 8 ; 4 

Efco Corp., 16 ; 8 [G] 
(800) 221-4169 

Ellison Bronze Co., Inc., Cov. III ; 63 
[G} 
(716) 665-6522 


G 

Glen Raven Mills, Inc., 46-47 ; 17 [G] 
(919) 227-6211 

Graphisoft, 15 ; 7 
(415) 737-8665 


H 
HMC International Div., 105 ; 28 
Holnam, Inc., 17E ; 9 


I 
Intergraph, 21 ; 11 
(800) 345-4856 


L 
Libbey Owens Ford Corp., 49 to 54 ; 19 
[G] 
(800) 848-4400 
Lightfair International, 45; 16 
(404) 220-2442 
Louisiana-Pacific, 10 ; 5 [G-I-L] 
(800) 223-5647 
Lutron, Cov. IV ; 64 
(800) 523-9466 


(G) General Building & Renovation 

(E) Engineering & Retrofit 

(I) Industrial Construction & 
Renovation 

(L) Homebuilding & Remodeling 

(D) Contract Interiors 


M 

Marvin Windows, 2-3 ; 2 [G] 
(800) 346-5128 

MBCTI, 58 ; 21 [G] 
(713) 445-8555 

McGraw-Hill Books, 99 

Micron Computer , Inc., 44 ; 15 
(800) 487-4558 


N 
Nucor Corp., 22-23 ; 12 [G-E] 


oO 
Oce-Bruning, Inc., 48 ; 18 
(800) 445-3526 


P 
Product/Literature Showcase, 107 
to 109 


s 

Sharp, 55 
(800) BE-SHARP 

Spring City Electrical Mfg., Co., 
103 ; 25 [G-E] 
(215) 948-4000 


T 

Tamko Asphalt Products, 24 ; 13 [G-I] 
(800) 641-4691 

The Marketplace, 113 

Trenwyth Industries, Inc., 112 ; 53 
{G-E-I] 
(800) 233-1924 


Z 
Zero International, Inc., 102 ; 24 [G] 
(800) 635-5335 


Sales Offices 





Main Office 


Mc Graw-Hill, Inc. 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 


Publisher 
Roscoe C. Smith III (212) 512-2841 


Administrative Assistant 
Anne Mullen (212) 512-4686 


Director of Business and Production 
Joseph R. Wunk (212) 512-2793 
Fax: (212) 512-4256 


Assistant Promotion Manager 
Sheryl Berger (212) 512-2234 


Classified Advertising 
(801) 972-4400 





District Offices 


Atlanta 

4170 Ashford-Dunwoody Road 
Atlanta, GA 30319 

Ollie Bieniemy (404) 843-4781 
Fax: (404) 252-4056 


Chicago / Dallas / Houston 

2 Prudential Plaza 

180 North Stetson Avenue 

Chicago, IL 60601 

Thomas P. Kavooras Jr. (312) 616-3338 
Fax: (312) 616-3323 


Philadelphia / Pittsburgh / Cleveland 
1700 Market Street 

Suite 1520 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Tom Esposito (215) 496-3834 

Fax: (215) 496-3828 


Los Angeles / San Diego 

7801 Mission Center Court, Suite 216 
San Diego, CA 92108 

Ty Kramer (619) 291-8114-5 

Fax (619) 291-8654 


New England / New York 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

Louis Kutscher (212) 512-2814 
Fax: (212) 512-4256 


New York 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

Laura Viscusi (212) 512-3603 
Fax: (212) 512-4256 


San Francisco / Seattle 
Media Sales Associates 

9017 Peacock Hill 

Gig Harbor, WA 98332 
William Hague (206) 858-7575 
Fax: (206) 858-7576 


Canada 
Frank A. Spangenberg (905) 898-3911 
Fax (905) 853-9394 


Donald R. Wall (416) 967-4314 


The Marketplace / 
Product Literature Showcase 


Eve DeCarlo 

Sheryl Gross 

Ally Klarin 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
1-800-544-7929 

Fax: (212) 512-2074 


Postcard Service. 


Gabrielle Boguslawski 
(212) 512-6433 
Fax (212) 512-2074 
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: Overcome on 
| A Hefty Design Problem fags 
& forketailEntrances. & 


You Can Open An Ellison Balanced Door With One Finge 










. ws a 


No retailer in his right mind wants to see customers tugging on heavy, 

hard to open entrance doors. That’s why so many department stores and * “2 
shopping centers have turned to Ellison Balanced Doors. Their unique ’ Se 
hardware produces a mechanical advantage that makes the heaviest p- 





bronze or stainless door incredibly easy to open. And for designers not e os 
Bde concerned with mechanical advantage there is the other kind of Ellison 
= advantage. Craftsmanship. Plenty of architects specify Ellison because they 
simply want the best bronze, stainless steel or aluminum custom made : her, 
door they can get. Ellison doors are renowned for handling heavy traffic Ellison Bronze NY 
- and withstanding tremendous abuse while requiring minimal maintenance. 125 West Main Street a 
Give us a call or drop us a note and we'll Send you a brochure and video ear ork re ' : 
Pe ys 716 665-6522 * Fax: 716 665-5552 
. that show how Ellison doors work and how they’re made. A division of Dowcraft Corporation a 
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t yew GRAFIK Eye. 


Preset Dimming Controls 





READING Lighting Scene 





ee 
PARTY Lighting Scene in a Great Room 


Create lighting effects 
in your home 

with the same drama 
as theatrical lighting 


NEW/” GRAFIK Eye 3000 Series eee 


Four Different Occasions 





COZY Lighting Scene 





e Built-in IR receiver for wireless remote control 


e Master bedrooms, home theaters, great 
rooms and commercial and retail applications 


® Retrofit and new construction 





COZY 


PARTY 
READING 
/ , FAMILY 


4-gang, 4-zone model 





y 


. Z 
Wide Angle IR Receiver aw 
For more information: call Lutron Hotline 1-800-523-9466 
Ask for GRAFIK Eye brochure 360-349 ® 


Patents Pending Coopersburg, PA 18036- ] 299 
Circle 64 on inquiry card 








